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Preface 


It IS somewhat amazinij, m view of the complexity of life, that direct 
teaching approaclics to effective living are often neglected Many people 
habitually stiiiggle along making grave eiiors Few of us live up to the 
leah/ation of oui potential Mental health is more than the absence of 
illness, it also includes the mattei of optimum sell -fulfillment Accord- 
ingly, m this book emphasis is placed on continuously improving adjust- 
ment ev< n for those who aie getting along acceptablv Common enors 
and shoitcommgs of normal peisons are consideicd along with the more 
serious dc\iations of those consideicd to be abnoimal Elimination of the 
common eriois can enhance self-iealization, and knowledge of the more 
crious “adjustive* techniques can help one avoid danger zones It is 
assumc'd that happy efficient peisons aie as capable of improving adjust- 
ment as are those who stumble along 

Tlu treatment is based on the assumptions ( 1 ) that growth is continu- 
ous foi all jDdsons and that diicction of giowth trends is possible, (2) 
tJial habits shape patUins of adjustment but that the le foimation of 
habits cau be contiollcd, and (3) that one needs clear even if temt itive, 
goals to direct the couis^ of his life Bettei mental health depends on the 
application of basic principles of psychology This cmj^hasis on applica- 
tion ma> be suminaii/td *is follows When a jieison leali/c^s and puts into 
action the knowledge that efficient living is the lesult ol steadfast study 
work and habit foimation, he has moved closci to the goal of better 
personal adjustment 

Much of the inateiial is based on e'\pe*iimentally verified giounds How- 
ever, ihc'oiies and h)pothcses yet to bc' jirovtd are considered and 
evaluated In iddition llunt aie many observatirns based on empirical 
evidence, since it is felt that much of the accumulated wisdom of our 
culture IS of this natuic TIk' pc'ison \o desiies to become more appro- 
priatel> mature, bettc i adjusted to himself and the world, should capital- 
ize upon all these sources of knowledge 

The ina^eiial of the second edition has been expanded in scope without 
enlarging the volume N( v chapters on marital aid occupational adjust- 
ments have been added space for these having been provided bv con- 
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densation of first-edition chapters on thinking and social adaptation. All 
chapters have been rewritten, thus giving room for the introduction of 
additional information. Data on accident-proneness, note making, social 
structure, implications of military service, and the impact of automation, 
which were lacking in the first edition, arc now included. The privilege 
of doing a second edition is taken as an endorsement by others of the 
materials and treatment of the first edition. Hence, the basic outline and 
manner of treatment remains much the same. 

The uniqueness of the volume lies in the emphasis. While most books 
on mental hygiene and psychology are addressed to professional workers— 
teachers, counselors, clinicians, etc.— this one emphasizes the needs of the 
individual. However, the eflcctiveness of both professionals and laymen 
is largely dependent upon their own mental health. Most of the book 
deals, therefore, with normal persons, but abnormalities receive mention 
for the sake of understanding and as indications of danger zones of ad- 
justment. Causative factois of maladjustment are described, but major 
stress is placed upon the individual's reactions to potentially frustrating 
conditions. 

In general, the book deals with psychological principles underlying 
preservative and preventive mental hygiene. It is to be hoped that the 
application of these principles will play a small part in the reduction of 
maladjustment and the enhancement of self-fulfillment. The pefvasive 
aim is to help in the acliievcment of “a way of life that shall enable every 
person to live a happi(*i, fulk'i, more haiinonious, and more effective 
existence." 

The author wishes to expiess his thanks to numerous publishers, so- 
cieties, and individuals who have granted permission to quote copyrighted 
materials. Their permissions are indicated further in the footnotes to ex- 
cerpts used. 

Thanks are also expressed to C'hailes Locks, Los Angeles, for sugges- 
tions for improvement, and to Mi |ohn ]enkins and Dr. Will Drum of 
Portland State College ior leading and criticizing certain chapters. 

The value of the suggestions tiom Di. O. Le Roy Walter, Dr. Henry 
Stevens, Dr. James C Caughlau, .md Di Milton Field, who helped with 
the first edition, is still leflccted in this volume. Mrs. Alta Dimcnt, who 
typed and edited the vaiious manuscripts of both editions, deserves many 
thanks. Her responses to scratchings on rough drafts, her patience with 
rush orders, Iut efficiency and cheer exemplify excellent personal adjust- 
ment. My wife, Evelyn, has shaied the labor of wanting by her success in 
conserving the time which was so urgently needed 

Haboud W. Bernard 
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PART ONE 


The Individual and Mental Health 




CHAPTER 1 The Meaning and Importance 
of Mental Hygiene 


All persons are, in one way or another, concerned with making their 
lives happier and more effective.) Students have varied reasons for 
attending college. Some wish to picpare for a chosen professional 
career. Others desiie to broaden their knowledge and competence so 
they can more wisely choose their hfework. Many hope to build a firm 
general foundation for whatever career is readily available. A few go to 
make their parents happy; some may wish only to “keep in the swim” 
with their friends. An occasional person may admit that his chief reason 
is to find a good mariiage mate. Regardless of the dominant purpose for 
pursuing an education, all are concerned with happy, harmonious, and 
effective adjustment. It is a significant pursuit for everyone, whether 
or nut he is in college. 

1C search for adjustment is not a novel one.> Modern civilization 
is the result of a vast accumulation of knowledge. Each generation 
profits from the successes and failuus of its predecessors. We and our 
contemporaries have many conveniences that add materially to our 
physical comfort. Knowledge, scientific success, and material goods are 
the product of the intellectual activity of countless human beings who 
have lived before us. Mankind has sought and still seeks ways of 
improving adjustment and enriching life. 

lYet in the midst of priceless asset.> there arc foreboding liabilities. 
Nations sufler from hate, suspicion, stiife, and cruelty. Individuals 
have their happiness and effecti\eness threatened by wwry, uncer- 
tainty, depression, and feeling of futility.^ Such threats have been pres- 
ent in many generations of mankind. yVpparently, intellect alone has 
not been able to solve many of the perplexing problems of groups and 

3 
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individuals) While intelligence has contributed much to the fullness of 
life, it has not freed us of all our problems. 

Up to the present time, the improvement of man’s lot* has been 
largely a matter of applied intelligence. But since there are many vital 
questions still to be answered, it would seem profitable to consider 
some other areas of possible progress. One such area concerns the 
emotions. ^It seems highly probable that the future evolution of man 
may be in terms of emotional development, rather than solely in terms 
of intellectual progress^ Another problem, is that of social adjustment. 
This involves intelligence and emotion, directed b\ ethical considera- 
tions. 

Mental hygiene is a movement which is designed to foster such social 
and emotional e\olution. It is an attempt to help man so to utilize his 
knowledge that the sev'erity of the liabilitic^s of civilization will be 
reduced. Conversely, it is an attempt to help him make better use of 
the assets of civilization. Modern mental hygiene is one approach to 
more complete sell -real ization.] It concerns the normal person (as well 
as the abnormal) because few, if any, have achieved hill effectiveness. 

Origins of Modern Mental Hygiene 

The idea of mental hygiene is not entirely new. Many of the teach- 
ings of great religions are similar to the lessons of mental hygiene. 
Certainly the conclusions of great and small philosophers have fre- 
quently ernpha.sizcd the same values which mental hygienists stress. 
The generali'/ations which we call “common sense” are frequently 
corroborated by the principles of mental hygiene. The subject is not new, 
but the name is of recent origin. 

Modern mental hygiene can, to a large extent, be traced back to the 
work of a man who was at one time insane. This man, Clifford Whitting- 
ham Beers, spent several very uncomfortable years of his life in institutions 
devoted to the supervision of the lives of those who could not be trusted 
to take care of themselves. Beers’s life in such places was so extremely 
unpleasant that when he was finally released, after being cured, he 
devoted his enc‘rgies to reformation of the institutions and the tcchnique.s 
used in treating mental patients. His work, starting about 1909,Jwas 
primarily concerned with the curing of mental patients after they had 
broken down. Up to the time of Beers— as is is to some extent even 
today- 7 -mental hygiene was regarded as synonymous with psychiatry— the 
science which deals with the causes, conditions, and treatment of mental 
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abnormality. However, his enthusiasm a£Fected many people of diverse 
interests, with the result that concern about curing those already afflicted 
is perhaps less pervasive than is the empHhsis upon normal day-to-day 
adjustment/ The stress is now probably more on problems of the preven- 
tion of memal illness than it is on the matter of treatment.] Instead of 
dealing solely with the insane and the feeble-minded, it is also concerned 
with the behavior twists and peculiarities which characterize the man on 
the street— the hypothetical “average” man. These minor quirks and 
peculiarities are not enough in themselves to cause concern. Almost 
everyone has personality characteristics that cause some other to think 
he is queer; yet most people are, by definition, normal. What does cause 
mental hygienists concern is that a good many behavior deviations are 
unnecessary and that they are very likely to lead to more serious difficul- 
ties. Furthermore, just because a characteristic is typical (or normal) is 
no sure indication that it is desirable from the standpoint of effective 
living. These minor, oltcn typical, and unnecessary deviations sometimes 
lead to serious difficulties which are all too prevalent, if we can believe 
the statistics. 

Extent and Cost of Mental Illness 

The first time we see the' statement ^‘One out of every twelve children 
bom in the U.S. is destined to spend some part of his life in a mental 
hospital ). . .” ^ we are inclined to doubt. When we sec practically the 
same assertion from severed souices, backed by statistical studies, we 
begin to see how uncomfortably close the problem is to our own daily 
lives One out of sixteen a*." dts is suffering from some kind of mental 
illness. 

There are about 700,000 people in institutions for mental illness. This 
figure takes on sigriific'anre when wc compare it with the 750,000 teachers 
who, staffed the elementary and secondary schools of the nation. 

More patients arc being committed, at the rate of 250,000 annually. The 
import of this figure can be realized by comparing it with the 300,000 
men and women who were graduated from all institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and its tt^rritories . More than twice 

as many persons are in mental institutions during a year than will be 
graduated from colleges that year! ^ata indicate that half tlie persons 
in hospitals in any one day are in mental hospitals. A third of the beds 
in general hospitals are occupied by patients suffering mental illnes^ Half 
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the average doctor’s patients are ones who have emotional disturbances 
or physical illnesses associated with mental disorder (38:1-9).® 

Karl Menninger has givenl^sucl) a forceful statement of the prevalence 
of mental disease and of the importance of the problem of mental health 
that an extended quotation seems justifiable. 



(o) 



(b) 


Fig. 1. (a) At any one time, there is about ono person out of sixteen suffermg 
from mental illness or severe personality disturbance One out of every twelve 

children bom each year will at some time duiiiig his life iccjuire hosjntahzdtion for 
mental illness. Many others will have difficulties in adjuslnieut 

When a trout rising to a fly gets hooked on a line and finds himself unable 
to swim about freely, he begins a fight which results in stiuggles and splashes 
and sometimes an escape. Often, of course, the situation is too tough for him. 

In the same way the human being struggles with his environment and with 
the hooks that catch him. Sometimes he masters his difficulties; sometimes they 
are too much for him. His struggles are all that the world sees and it usually 

* In reference citations, the first number in parentheses refers to the number of the 
item in the bibliography. The number following the colon refers to the page cited in 
books. Pages are not given for periodicals, since these are included m the bibliography 
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misunderstands them. It is hard for a free fish to understand what is happening 
to a hooked one. 

Sooner or later, how#ver, most of us get hooked. How much of a fight we 
have on our hands then depends on the hook, and, of course, on us. If the 
struggle gets too violent, if it throws us out of the water, if we run afoul of 
other strugglers, we become “cases” in need of help and understanding. 
Statistics say that one out of every twenty of us is, or has been, or wiU be, in a 
hospital for mental illness; and the other nineteen of us don’t feel any too com- 
fortable all of the time, even if we have no fears of such an extremity. The 
minor symptoms of the struggle are legion; mental ill health is certainly as 
common as physical ill health and probably much more so. Cicero said; “The 
diseases of the mind are more numerous and more destructive than those of 
the body," He was right. But they are not always recognized as such. 

When a man is promoted to a new job and it wonies him so much that he has 
to quit it; when a woman gets married, finds heiself unfitted for marned life, 
and becomes depressed; when a student goes to college with high hopes, but 
fails in halt his subjects, when a soldier goes to war and develops shell-shock 
at the sound of the first gun; when a lad of promise spurns oppoitunities of 
achievement in favour of cheque-foiging or automobile-stealing—then these 
people are mentally unhealthy, they are unable to adjust themselves to their 
environment. They are inept and they are unhappy; some of them will end their 
lives in tragedy.^ 

Here, it is evident, Menninger is concerned with not only t he in stitu- 
tional case^of mental illness but also the m inor symptoms of men tal 
slctness. Almos t everyone has had colds, headaches, muscular pains, and 
feelings of tiredness and TTas recognized them as symptoms of physical 
ill healthV There is growing evidence that these symptoms are frequently 
generated by mental disturbance. ) Those who are wise take steps toward 
the alleviation of the condi. ons which create these symptoms fit is not 
considered peculiar to consult a physician for such ailments; but many 
fail to recognize that periods of the blues, depressions, inefficiency, sad- 
ness, and worry, or even stealing and lying arc symptoms of mental 
illness (see Fig. 2). Too often no steps arc taken to relieve the difficulties 
In fact, the general attitude is so erroneous that it is considered strange 
to consult a mental hygienist or a psychiatrist There seems to be a feeling 
that if one does not admit his condition, the illness does not exist or will 
not be noticed. 

^Mental ill-health is not only widespread, but it is expensive both in 
terms of dolla rs, and in terms of adjustgafini^ven when only serious cases 
are consi3ered. It would be difiBcult to emmate the monetary costs of 
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mental illness of all sorts, (it has been suggested that it costs as much 
to maintain one mentally ill patient for a year as it docs to educate seven 
normal children.JIt seems probable that 30 to 50 per cent of the cases are 
preventable.^ne of the major purposes of mental hygiene is to prevent 
some of this waste of human life and financial resources.^ 
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Not only is mental illness extensive and expensive, but statistically it 
is increasing in prevalence; consequently, the costs are rising, quite apart 
from fluctuations in dollar values. At the present rate, of the children now 
in school approximately 1 to VA million will at some time be inmates of 
institutions for the mentally ill or defective. Another way of stating this 
trend is to say that, of the pupils now attending high school, those who 
will enter hospitals lor mental illness at some iirnc in their life will out- 
number those who will go to college. (It must be remembered that the 
trip to college will be much more direct than the journey to mental 
institution.) Furthermore, the number of patients in mental hospitals 
could probably be matched by the number of those wIk) are psychotic 
but who have not been hospitalized. 

I'ortunatcly, there is reason to doubt that mental illness is actually 
increasing to the extent indicated by statistics. It is probable that people 
are fundamentally as stable today as the\ e\er were. Facts supporting 
this view are: (1) The concept of mental illness has expanded until 
today it includes many manifestations that were at one time considered 
to be normal. (2) The increasing urbanization of the population has 
made hospital facilities more available. (3) Statistics for pievious years 
are not comparable to statistics computed hoin contemporary data. 
(4) An increase in the expectancy of lile has placed more people in the 
higher age brackets, where the rates ol mental bieakdown are higher. 
Moreover, the outlook is improving; (J) Thtae is a noticeable trend 
toward improved child-rearing practices. Parents are more widely rec- 
ognizing the need for children tc) be children, tlu're is more permissive- 
ness, more attention to varying lates of development, and a realization 
that warm love is vital. (2) There is widespread implementation of the 
mental health emphasis in schools, leachers an' becoming increasingly 
cognizant of deleterious school practices and the essential nature of their 
own mental health (121:3—4). However, despite these encouraging indi- 
cations, there is need for concern. 

The Human Costs 

For society as a whole the incidence and monetary costs of maladjust- 
ment are significant. For the individual, the important things arc the 
misery, frustration, futility, discouragement, fear, and loneliness that 
accompany maladjustment There is no way to reckon these costs in 
statistics. But if the friends, parents, children, and husbands and wives 
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of the mentally ill were consulted, they would likely say that the money 
costs are insig^cant. 

How can we estimate the loss when emotionally immature people marry and 
then find that marriage is no cure for immaturity? How do we compute the 
value of the lives that are ruined when a parent projects his own problems onto 
his children and keeps them from developing the abilities they have? How do 
we measure what is lost when young people, who demonstrate on tests that 
they have high mental ability, neveithelcss, drop out as failures in school and 
college, or in professional and graduate schools? How much does society lose 
when people cannot hold onto a job or cannot get along with others or with 
themselves? If mental hygiene can help people face theii problems and enjoy 
living, the contribution will be noteworthv, even if the problems of institu- 
tionalization are still 1o be solved. 

Too many people function at less than maximum capacity and get less satis- 
faction than they should out of what they do, only because they impose 
unnecessary burdens upon themselves. With exaggerated concern for the petty 
details of daily life, they are never really free to tackle and enjoy the major 
challenges.^ 

Tourists in an Eastern state report a highway sign bearing the in- 
scription “Slow up before you become a statistic.*' The admonition has 
bearing in the field of mental hygiene 

Current Developments lu Mental Hygiene 

Data on the Second World War thro'vy additional light on the extent 
of mental illness. Of 16 million men examined for military service, about 
12 per cent were rejected as “psychologically unfit”— more than a third 
of those who were pronounced unfit for service for any reason. This is all 
the more staitling when one considers that the draft age represented the 
time in life when men are supposedly in theii prime. The rate for rejection 
for psychological reasons in the First World War was only 5 per cent, as 
contrasted with the 12 per cent just cited (98:4). This does not necessarily 
indicate an increase in mental ill-health, more probably it is an indication 
of improved recognition of the problem. 

The men rejected for duty in the Armed Forces were not all hopeless 
cases. They were rejected because it seemed unlikely that they could stand 
the extra strain imposed by military service. Many would, and did, adjust 
satisfactorily to civilian life. With additional help, many could have ad- 
justed to military life, but psychiatric treatment normally requires a long 
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time» and the military aim was to win a war rather than to improve the 
health of a single persq^i. When attention was given, in the armed services, 
to rehabilitation, the results were encouraging: (1) Five replacement 
companies which were given talks on mental hygiene saved 995 man- 
hours over five companies not given the talks but otherwise treated the 
same. (2) Seventy per cent of the soldiers given retraining for three 
months after mental breakdown were returned to duty. Of these, three- 
fourths were still on duty six months later. (3) As the result of combining 
medical treatment with psychotherapy, recreation, education, and military 
discipline, periods of convalescence from physical illness were reduced 
from 30 to 70 per cent. In addition, the recurrence rate was substantially 
reduced. In the past nine years the U.S. Naval Retraining Command 
has worked with 48,000 misfits and restored 14,000 to duty. Difficulties 
of adjustment are shown by such symptoms as absence without leave, 
assault of superiors, sex offenses, and theft. After periods averaging 
six months these men are dishonorably discharged or reassigned to navy 
jobs. Studies of both the successes and failures continue with the hope 
of improving the rate of rehabilitation (96). 

Studies of high school youth show that courses in adjustment have 
broadened criteria for evaluating behavior, improved the logic of analyz- 
ing human situations, clarified constructive goals, and produced articulate 
personal credos. Changes have been accomplished in the form of im- 
proved altitudes toward school, constructive behavior toward teachers, 
and congenial group behavior. Other experiments have resulted in im- 
proved scores on personality Inventories. Significant superiority in think- 
ing about and behaving in groups has been achieved in experimental 
groups as contrasted to control groups ( 91 ) . 

A series of lessons on mental hygic.^e have been used with elementary 
school pupils for a number of years. The lessons “Human Relations in the 
Classroom” have been judged by users to be effective in the following 
ways: Pupils have learned to regard their personal problems as being 
quite similar to the problems of others. They have learned to describe 
and analyze their feelings rather than u lepress them. They have achieved 
better self-understanding. They have achieved a better understanding of 
the role emotions play in their lives. Although these lessons do not pro- 
vide a panacea, it is felt that their use will contribute to the production 
of a generation that will be more understanding and stable ( 22:1-15, 217). 

One can hardly pick up a current magazine without finding some 
article purporting to give clues to improved personal adjustment. Some 
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are well balanced and emphasize the need for rounded development and 
varied approaches. Others offer a “single-shot” yanacea: vitamins, ex- 
tended education, knowing yourself, more reading, and the like. Though 
each may be a worthy emphasis, life is so complex that adjustment must 
take place on many fronts. At any rate, it is safe to say that the current 
interest in, and emphasis on, personal adjustment is strong and growing 
stronger. 

These practices and \iewpoints have important implications for the 
student of adjustment, for they show not only that mental health is sus- 
ceptible of improvement but that some maladjustmeitt is avoidable when 
proper piecautions are obseived It is the pm pose of this study to point 
out some ol the ways in which improvement and prevention can be 
accomplished 

THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND MENTAL HYGIENE 

Enlightened concern about the problems ol adjustment could and 
should result in an incieasc of happiness and efficiency foi mankind. 
This broad generalization docs not make exception of the group of those 
prisileged to be college students In institutions of highei learning tCere 
are many students who aie iintable, who chafe over classroom pro- 
cedures, resent authority, balk at suggestions, blame instructois for their 
ow'u lack of achievement, shiik then Scholastic and extraclass duties, 
iiave nervous inannerisms, and woiry excessively Such behavior is symp- 
tomatic of the fact that these students aie not in an optimum state of 
mental health. Many, indeed luii away from college and its problems. 
Some run away by means of “nervous breakdown.” Thus, in spite of his 
high intelligence, and in spite of previous success in suivivmg competitive 
selection, the college student needs to be ctniceincd with mental hygiene 
Persons of high intelligence, just as surely as do those who have lesser 
mental endowments, have mental breakdowns when they ignore the 
principles of mental hygieme. In fact without the exercise of emotional 
control, high intelligence, because it inci eases awareness of pressing prob- 
lems and conflicting situations, may actually increase the probability of 
mental illness. This does not mean that breakdowns are more frequent 
among those who have high intelligence. Statistics show that, on the 
whole, above-average intelligence tends to facilitate adjustment. How- 
ever, intelligence alone does not supply the complete explanation. It 
does indicate that those who have made satisfactory adjustments have 
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used their intelligence to gain knowledge that improves their emotional 
control. 

The study of mental Hygiene is important because, along with intel- 
lectual development, individuals should develop emotional control. It is 
important to note that, just as intellectual development results from 
conscious strivings toward objectives, so too mental health may result 
from such conscious pursuit. “Good mental health is not some mysterious 
hereditary quality. It is just as much the result of good mental hygiene 
as good physical health is the result of suitable diet, proper rest, and 
proper exercise.” ® Some of the specific problems of college students are 
briefly summarized in the remainder of this section 

Breaking Home Ties 

V Many college students fail to achieve the maximum of happiness and 
eflicicncy in college because they arc homesickJ Perhaps they have never 
before been away from home for a prolonged period. Ideally they should 
have been prepared lor attendance at college by having been weaned 
away from home by previous shorter pciiods of separation. If they have 
not had such preparation, nothing can be done about that phase of the 
problem after they have entered college. 

^ A study of mental hygiene will help students to see that their attitude 
toward the difficulty of breaking home ties is as important as their actual 
separation from loved ones.^It will indicate that the new experience 
holds an opportunity for growth to more complete emotional maturity. 
Their study will help them ' » welcome the problem as a challenge to 
their personality de\elopincnt.(l he mental hjgiene principle of facing 
rcali^will lead them to see the futih* of excess! vf' daydreaming about 
home and the futility of wishing for wLat has been oi what might be. This 
same principle^ill cause them to attack the problem of increasing their 
social adaptabilit^by contact with their classmates, instead of wishing for 
the feeling of security funiished by parents. Their study of personal adjust- 
ment will indicate that greater personal satisfaction will result from 
sticking it out. Fuitliermore, winning a ^ i^ tory against present difficulties 
(e.g., loneliness) gives indication that future conflicts will also be re- 
solved successfully. 

You say, “Well, common sense will lell you all this.” You are right— 
if you will let common sense talk to you. But there are many who ignore 
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its voice and let their emotions rule. It is at this point that mental 
hygiene becomes eflFective. Mental hygiene point;^ out the necessity for 
applying our knowledge, instead of just being aware of certain truths. 
Mental hygiene is a way of acting as well as a way of thinking^ 

Self-direction 

The increased demand for self-direction is similar to the problem of 
breaking home ties Before entering college, the student may have been 
protected by parents and relatives from the difficult experience of making 
choiceslln certain dilemmas he may previously have depended on father 
or moliner to make decisions would have been better for him if he 
had been given opportunities!)even forced, make his own decisions^ 
But, there is no gain in regretting the opportunities for developing self- 
direction that have passed. One must now make the choices for which 
previous experiences should have prepared Loving parents and helpful 
teachers now cannot “lide heid” on the paths followed. The college 
student is largely “on his own” in answering questions which have im- 
portant present and future bearing How shall money be spent? What 
classes should be taken? What kind of friends should be cultivated? 
What moral conduct should be pursued? Of exc eeding importance are 
the questions “How should time be spent?” “How much should be allotted 
to study^” “How much for play?*' “How much for organized student 
activities?” 

Clues to the achievement of self-direction are offered by a study of 
mental hygiene. It will teach you that decisions are tentative. If your 
course of action does not work out as you planned, you can change it. 
Mental hygiene shows that while it is no sin to make an error, it is not 
commendable to make the same mistake repeatedly. You will realize that 
you can learn by mistakes just as surely as you can learn by your suc- 
cesses— perhaps even more surely. Intelligent self-direction is the very 
essence of mental hygiene Depending on others may be comfortable, 
but it promises increased future difficulties, ^he real gains you make 
in mental health and personality are the result of your own self-direction 
and self -improvement^ Realizing these facts and acting upon them will 
lead to living in a mmtally healthful manner. 

Self-esteem and Competition 

\Pne of the serious problems of self-direction will be related to the 
matter of self-esteem^ You are no longer in a familiar community or high 
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school where you were once rather important. You now associate with 
students who were in<ttheir respective home towns persons of prestige. 
You are likely to feel that your talents are not so marked as you once 
considered them. Under such circumstances it is necessary to maintain 
your sense of proportion. 

\A study of mental hygiene will help you. You will come to lealize 
that your abilities can stand improvement, and here is a challenge to 
your growth. The technique of honest self-evaluation will help you to 
realize that you have many valuable characteristics but that you must 
also recognize the assets of others. Do not underrate either your own 
qualifications or those of your classmates. Develop Loth your self-respect 
and a respect for others. Mental hygiene should teach you the value 
and the means of honest self-evaluation, ) and this will bolster your 
self-esteem by making you take account of the assets in your personal- 
ity. 

As to competition, an impoitant consideration is the development of 
the spirit of competition with youi own self. In tlie college community, 
where individuals with rather maiked abilities have gathered from many 
part of the country, the competition that one meets is often quite keen 
As a person compares himself with those about him, he is likely 
to be somewhat discouraged. Where he once stood high in his class, he 
is now only one of many students. Laig(» classes increase the probability 
that they will include mam' good students 

Recently the author encountered a student who could not stand com- 
petition. The young man had done very well in his high school work; in 
fact, he was an honor student. Test* of vocabulary, leading, and general 
intelligence indicated tliat he should be able to do superior college 
woik. Yet, alter he had made an encouraging start, his academic record 
was such that theie was danger of his being placed on probation An 
interview re\ealed that he had a wcll-balar ced program of study and 
recreation. Ihere was no health p oldem. A personality inventory fol- 
lowed by an inteiview yielded no clues to llic problem. Finally, it was 
discovered that he was botheied by not being able* to keep at the very 
head of the class. As he discovered the strength of tlie competition, he 
drove harder and harder to succeed, keeping his mind on beating others 
rather than on acquiring the knowledges and skills that were required 
in the courses. His tension prevented his capitalizing on his good native 
ability and sound background. Fortimatelv he was able to face and 
accept the fact that he did not need to be the best. When he relaxed 
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and took daily lessons in stride, he did better than average work, even 
though it was not the best in every class. 

An objective attitude, which a study of mental hygiene will help 
you achieve, will assist you to maintain a Tbalanced perspective with 
regard to competition^ You will realize that there are diflFercnt kinds 
of competition— with self, with others, and with past perlormance. Cer- 
tainly there will be a desire to compare well with others in your work, 
but there should also be a strong wish to better your own record. Eval- 
uate yourself in terms of your own giowth— competition with yourself — 
just as frequently as you evaluate yourself in li'iins ol your present 
status. In other words, derive confidence from the fact that you arc 
improving and learning. ^s a person secs himself improving his own 
record, he will also see himself bettering Ins status in class. A prime 
objective of the study of mental hygiene is to assist people in developing 


the ability to view tliemsebc's thus objectively^ 


Rapid Growth Presents Problems 


The objectives of a college education have been stated m many differ- 
ent ways. One point of view is that the college* sc‘cks to bring about a 
more rapid development of the individual than would be the case«if he 
were to gain all his knowledge fioin diiect cxj^eiicnce.yThe rate of change 
causes many diflBculties for the person affected by the ^angeQrhese very 
changes, if they took place more slowfly, would present lime difficulty 
because they would be barely noticeable. When anyone suddenly has 
to change his moile of living, he feels vaiyiiig degrees of discomfort, 
because his fundamental desire for a sense of security is violated. Habits 
of dependence upon others, ol customary ways of doing things, and of 
previously accepted ways of thinking frequently are challenged and some- 
times arc rudely disrupted in college. Often the haliits that proved effec- 
tive in an earlier environment actually become causes of conflict. The 
sudden change from parental dependency to the need for making one’s 
own decisions is likely to be a source of such conflict. 

^A study of mental hygiene can suggest many things that will help to 
reduce the complexity of the problems arising from the fact that college 
forces rapid growth^ As has already been said, the stimulating conditions 
of college life must Tie accepted as a valuable opportunity for personality 
development. The student must realize that achievement does not come 
if he is not challenged. Wc enjoy competitive sports because our opponent 
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challenges us to show superior skill. Ordinarily we do not greatly enjoy 
playing tennis with someone whom we can outscore with ease. Further- 
more, our game would not improve without onr being stimulated by a 
worthy opponent. The invigorating circumstances of college life should 
be accepted and welcomed as gladly as a worthy competitor in a game 
is accepted. The challenge to improve our knowledge, to solve our prob- 
lems, to meet new people, to develop additional skills cun be discourag- 
ing it we arc afraid of changing loutines. Tlu'se same factors can, how- 
ever, be strong motivators ii we welcome the opportunity for rapid 
growth. 

Those who arc familiar with mental hygiein' know that security is not 
actually achieved through .static, immobile conditions. Rather, the person 
who is secure is one who is capable of making changes as the conditions 
around liim change. The very process of living implies change. Why not 
accept the rapid change that college iorces as a means to inon* complete* 
living? William C. Mennmgcr indicates the need for growth in this 
chaotic, turbulent world by stating, "But it is our world; it is what we 
are making it; and its course depends on the responsibility that you and 1 
assume' for it." lliis is merely another way of saying that the mentally 
healthy jjersoii rcalizc's that tiiu* security exists, not when one is standing 
on "the solid rock" but when h(' is capable of keeping his footing in "the 
shifting sands." 

As for changes in ways of thinking, it .should be recognized that a 
persem who has achicv('d a final crystallized philo.sophy is one who has 
stopped growing. Of such a pe rson it may be said, "He has l(*t himself 
get into a lut." The impact of this statement can be strengthened by 
adding the aphorism "The only diff^'rcnce between a rut and a grave is 
that a rut is longer— the persons in diem are ec|Ucilly dead." One who is 
in good mental health, then, will look upon college as a priceless oppor- 
tunity to foster more complete living and encourage rapid growth. Again, 
it may well be emphasized that our problc'ins are of less importance than 
is the altitude we take toward them. 


Problems of Sex Concern the College Student 

Although the problems pertaining to sex are not rc.stricted to college 
studcnt.s,y.such problems are a frequent source of difficulty for these 
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students.^!! common with adolescents and postadolescents, college stu- 
dents are perplexed as to the line of action they should pursue in dealing 
with their impelling sex drivesj^hey are concerned about the propriety 
and results of their contacts with members of the opposite sex. Dating 
and petting give rise to difficulties.^irls in women’s colleges and boys 
in men’s colleges have unique problems, while students attending coedu- 
cational institutions have both advantages and disadvantages in their 
dealings with the problem of sex. 

A study of mental hygiene will afford clues to the solution of the 
particular problem being encountered by any indi\:?dual student. JfThose 
who apply the suggestions afforded by mental hygiene will realize that 
their own problems are not unique. A study of individual differences 
will reveal that the physical make-up of different people is quite varied 
and that the sex drives are stronger in some than in others. Some will 
be disturbed by problems which seem impossible of solution, while others 
will feel no problem at all. Realization of these facts will make it apparent 
that the solution of a given person’s problem is an individual matter; no 
blanket prescription can be given as to what should be done to ensure 
solving such problems for everyone. Furthermore, it will be realized that 
the individual must solve the problem himself. No one can give a ready- 
made answer that will peifectly fit all situations. Neveitheless, although 
the solution of the problem is a personal matter, it is necessary for the 
dictates, demands, and ideals of society<d:o be -observed. 

In spite of the fact that the problem of sex is in some respects an 
individual matter, eeitain suggestions have been found useful in many 
situations. ^t must be icahzed that sex drives are p^^rfectly normal and 
that they should be treated as though they weie norma^Open considera- 
tion and objectivity arc beneficial approaches. IParticipation in social 
gatherings with the opposite sex affords definite satisfactions. Utilization 
of the college resources for physical activity is often helpful in diminish- 
ing the force of the sex drives.^The establishment of confidential relation- 
ship with some older, dependable person will frequently be of immense 
value. (Cultivation of emotional expiessions through dancing, dramatics, 
painting, and music is frequently recommended as a means of reducing 
the overemphasis that is sometimes assigned to sex.^ 

Studies of promiscuous persons reveal that their most common charac- 
teristic is a basic feeling of not being loved (40:130). They are mal- 
adjusted, and their sex relations are a search for the human closeness 
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which they lack. (The better-adjusted persons realize that sex appetites, 
like hunger for food, niust be controlled. Since there is no panacea for 
such control, the answer lies in over-all adjustment, varied interests, and 
balanced activities. 

Some General Considerations 

In this section, certain of the problems of college students have been 
outlined, and brief indications of how mental hygiene might be of assist- 
ance have been given. It is not assumed that the reading of a few pages 
will give all the answers to these complex problems. Rather, the aim has 
been to suggest, not to teach, how the study of personal adjustment can 
lead to a fuller, more eflective, more harmonious life. In the chapters 
which follow, the points already touched upon will be elaborated and 
discussed in different situations Thus, the pn'blem of college adjustment 
is but one of the many situations in which the principles of mental hygiene 
can be applied. Needs such as those for objectivity, self-direction, con- 
fidential relationships with other poisons, achievement, security, facing 
reality, controlling appctities, and the employment of common sense are 
just as urgent in meeting hfc problems in general as they are in making 
college adjustment 

MEANING OF ADJUSTMENT AND MENTAL HYGIENE 
Adjustment 

Adjustment should be th^ ught of as a piocess ratlier than an achieve- 
ment or condition Satisfactory adjustment today promises, but does not 
guarantee, effective adaptation tomf iiow.(^We can therefore define ad- 
justment as the employment of thought and behavior patterns which 
yield satisfaction today and give indications that the next problems 
encountered will be similarly successfully resolved.^^aladjustment, on 
the other hand, means the employment of thought and behavior patterns 
which alienate one from himself and otheis and which promise that 
future problems will become incieasi^'g’v difficultj James Russell Lowell 
was a discerning psychologist when he wrote, ‘There is always work . . . 
for those who will; and blessed are the horny hands of toil.” More 
recently the continuing nature of adjusting has been expressed as "de- 
velopmental tasks,” which are successively met from infancy to old 
age (53). 
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Mental Hygiene 

Analysis of the various ways in which£nental health has been defined 
yields, on the whole, a unique combination of words rather than a dis- 
tinctive thought. The definitions, when analyzed, generally carry impli- 
cations corresponding to the iollowing: (“Mental health may be defined 
as the adjustment of individuals to themselves and the world at large 
with a maximum of effectiveness, satisfactions, cheerfulness, and socially 
considerate behavior, and the ability to face and accept the realities of 
life.^ 

(Mental health is not efficiency alone, or contentment or cheerfulness 
alone. It is the product of all these factors as they are expressed in the 
life of the human organism. Mental health characterizes the person who 
is capable of effective work that is at the same time both personally and 
socially satisfying. It involves the maximum development of the capa- 
bilities of a person, which leads to success commensurate with capacities. 
It involves the ability to keep one’s temper under control and to express 
cheerfulness and consideration for fellow beings. It means Ixdng able to 
face reality in both defeat and victory, in both good times and bad,*^ 
and to do this with intclh'ctual and emotional stability .j^Mental health i^ 
not some simple, single aspect of lile—it is intimatelv related to the 
whole of existence.) 

(Mental hygiene, on the other hand, /is the program that one adopts 
to achieve adjustment. It involves the prevention of maladjustment lor 
normal people, as well as the curing of persons who already have become 
psychologically disorganized.) It is the practical art of living according 
to the principles of sound psychology and philosophy .^Onerally speak- 
ing, we can say that the purpose of mental hygi(*no is to assist people in 
the realization of a fuller, happier, more harmonious, and more effective 
life.) Each of these factors will beai some elaboration. 

A fuller life means that there are so many interesting things to be 
done that one can never be bored. It involves the exercise (even if not 
the complete development) of as many of our capacities as possible— -our 
mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual facets of personality. 

A happier life is not something that can be defined for one person 
by another. But if you can say that you are happy— mean what you will 
by it— an outsider has no right to challenge you. In short, a happy life 
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is one which you believe is affording you the satisfactions, challenges, 
opportunities, love, and either experiences that you desire. 

A harmonious life is one in which you get along with yourself and 
others. Getting along with yourself means that you select goals and 
pursue activities which are commensurate with your abilities. It means 
that you arc able to make decisions without regret and to admit mistakes 
and deficiencies with a degree of objectivity. Harmoniousness with others 
lequircs such attitudes as to make you worthy of friendship and love. 
\ working acceptance of the restrictions placed on you by law and cus- 
tom is another aspect of such harmony. 

An cffcclivc life simply means that purposes and activities have been 
planned and cveeuted so that the maximum is accomplished with a 
miitunum expenditure of time and eflFort. Work is applied where and 
when it will do the most good. There is a minimum of distraction and 
waste. The efficient life is economical in more than the monetary sense. 
I In a sense, iiKMital hygiene is a new term for some old ideas. As such 
we might say that mtMilal hygiene is a practical and applied philosophy 
of life. It is a code of conduct and a system of rules and principles for 
healthy li\ing Mental hygiene is the vess< l by which the cargo of mental 
health is canied, since riK'iital health is th(* result of the successful 
application of the precepts involved in a mental hygiene program.^ 

The Concept of 'Normality 

It must be borne in mind that, although mental hygiene is frequently 
thought to be concerned oniv with abnormality, such is not th(' case. 
This narrow conception can lie hedd, at present, only bv thos(* who 
recognize that actually there is some flegrec of abnormality in everyone. 
In some jiaiticular n*sponse or chai,»cteristic one person may deviate 
from the so-called “norm il” or "average” individual. Is such a person 
abnormal? In both populai and scientific thought we merely say that the 
person deviates in a particular respect. We do not consider him to be 
abnormal. Except in certain types of organic diseases (which many 
people lack entirely) that contribute ‘o mental ill-health, the difference 
is one of degree rather than kind, and it is indeed difficult to know where 
to flraw the distinction between normality and abnormality. That is, the 
person who is abnormal by virtue of possessing the symptom knowm as a 
phobia (a morbid fear or dread which dominates the person’s existence) 
differs from the normal person only in the kind of fear he has and the 
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extent to which it has developed. The manic depressive (a person chalr- 
acterized by the habit of going to emotional extremes— from periods of 
elation to those of depression) is diflEerent from the normal person who 
has “fits of blues” or “dog days” only in the degree to which the emo- 
tional states characteristically progress. The psychoneurotic ( a person who 
has developed any of a number of escape mechanisms which are indi- 
cated by certain types of ailments) is merely an individual who has 
carried on a process of rationalization, something we all do, to an extreme 
degree. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there are certain types 
of mental illness which are not due simply to differences in degree. 
Thus, paresis (syphilitic inlection of the brain) is not something that a 
normal person possesses to a small extent. There arc, of course, varying 
degrees of paresis but most normal people arc entirely free of the 
germ which causes the disease. Encephalitis, or sleeping sickness, also 
is a distinct abnormality Nexerthelcss, it is generally valid to state 
that abnormality is a matter of degree and that the man who said, “There 
is enough good in the worst of us, and enough bad in the best of us, that 
it ill behooves the most of us to make fun of the rest of us,” was 
stating a view that is, at least partially, applicable in defining abnor- 
mality. 

Another aspect of . normality might well be considered in the study 
of mental hygiene. This has to do with standards of ideals of conduct. 
Normality in this sense involves a desired or desirable condition. Parents 
who hope that their children will be “normal” are, in reality, hoping 
that their children will have no problems of health, food, housing, friend- 
ship, or scholastic* achic\ement which cannot be solved. Actually, of 
course, such problems as these are normal in that they are experienced 
by the typical person. The student of adjustment should strive for the 
following aspects of normality: (1) the avoidance of extremes of be- 
havior that will alienate him from his fellows, ( 2 ) the exercise of caution 
in regard to disease and injury that impair the functioning of the central 
nervous system, and (3) the endeavor to get closer to “desirable” con- 
ditions than he previously has been. 

The Scope of Mental Hygiene 

To assert that the scope of mental hygiene is as wide as life itself 
would probably be to make an unwise generalization; but it is true that 
^mental hygiene touches our lives at numerous and vital points. The 
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frustrations we encounter in and out of school life have their relations 
to mental hygiene. Th^ pleasure we get from a job^the eflBciency with 
which we perform it, its significance for other people are often discussed 
in books on adjustment. (.The social relationships of civic responsibility, 
marriage, and fiiendship are most effective when based on sound mental 
hygiene principles. The use we make of leisure time, the type of avoca- 
tional interest we develop, the planning of our off-work hours can be 
improved by using the teachings of mental hygiene^ The use we make 
of, and the value we derive from, religion can well be influenced by the 
study of this branch of applied psychology. Anyone who stops to realize 
the wide scope of mental hygiene will recognize the difficulty of making 
a truly intensive study of it within a few weeks or months. He will also 
recognize the limitations of the treatment which can be made in any 
one book. Continuous study of mental hygiene is justified by the inclu- 
siveness of its scope. 

Many books on adjustment will be found to contain discussions of 
heiedity and eugenics and thus to involve the biological sciences. Physi- 
cal environment is a potent factor in the shaping of human personality, 
therefore, the physical sciences arc involved Sociology, political science, 
and history are needed for describing the effects of the social environ- 
ment on the personality and mental health of individuals, particularly 
in gioups; therefore, the social sciences are involved. Because mental 
hygiene is concerned with enjoyments and satisfactions, literature, music, 
painting, and other fine arts must also be considered. Since the problems 
ol selecting an occupation r» 'd tlie pursuing of hobbies are aspects of 
mental hygiene, the piactical arts must have their share of considera- 
tion. Plence it becomes evident that n any of the aims of education and 
formal instruction are coi relates of the aims of mental hygiene. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 

More and more attention is being paid to the problems involved in 
mental hygiene. It is a matter of wiu'spiead eoncern. There are over 
300 national, state, and local organizations which study mental hygiene 
problems and disseminate the information gained. Books and articles 
dealing with various aspects of this problem are increasing in number 
and popularity. The word "psychiatry” and the term "mental hygiene” are 
heard more and more frequently. These are all indications of a widening 
interest in /subject. 
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Mental Hygiene Courses in College 

Three times as many colleges offered mental hygiene in 1940 as did in 
1930. Since the end of the Second World War the increase has been even 
more rapid. This- in revealed by the number of classes, the size of classes, 
and the amount of literature that deals directly with the subject. “At the 
rate counseling centers, mental-hygiene clinics psychiatric services, and 
other accoutrements of a comprehensive mental-hygiene program in col- 
lege have been developing, it is safe to say that the future augur.s in- 
creasingly w'cll for the personal and social adjustment of the nation’s 
potential college graduates. Another encoui aging phase of this 

development is the fact that mental hygiene courses are stressing normal 
rather than deviate persons. Incieasingly there is a distinction between 
courses in abnormal psychology and couises in mental hygiene. 

Such trends are encouraging, but when one considers the high inci- 
dence of maladjustment and the still higher incidence of failure to capi- 
talize upon potentialities, the study of mental hygiene in only about half 
the coll(‘ges is not enough. Fuithennore, not all the courses offeied by a 
given college iire taken by all the students. This means that rclalisely 
lew of the total iiiunber of college students have an opportunity to m^ke 
a study of mental hygiene under the guidance of Jin instiuclor. The 
question might well be asked, “Is not the direct study of how to h\e 
as w'^orth while as the direct study of how to make a living?” 

Another cause foi concc^rn regarding fhe effectiveness of mental hy- 
giene' is the fact that the study seems to be conceived as b('ing some- 
thing for someone else. Many of the courses offered are for teachers, 
psychologists, nurses, and social workers. Less than 10 per cent of the 
courses are designed to meet the personal needs of the students them- 
selves, while they are in eollege and while they arc getting leady to en- 
gage in their future work. Yet this period is one of particular importance 
in the establishment of mental and emotional habits that will, in all 
probability, persist throughout adulthood. The need for mental hygiene 
for teachers is indeed great, but mental hygiene for students is also 
important. It is apparent that one of the desirable developments of 
mental hygiene would be an increase in the number of service cour.ses 
in mental hygiene for students in lower divisions while they are facing 
the problems involved in making adjustments to college life. 
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Handicaps to the Study of Mental Hygiene 

It appears, from the foregoing, that one ot the handicaps to the study 
of adjustment is that it is felt that mental health is just something you 
do or do not have. Some professors feel that there is enough of profes- 
sional importance to teach that we should not “dabble” in personal prob- 
lems. Still others object that adjustment problems are too tricky for the 
ordinary instructor. The fact is that psychiatrists and psychological coun- 
selors are in such great demand that, if there is not class instruction, 
some students will ne\er get any help whatever. Anotlu'r handicap is that, 
since there is no magical formula loi happiness and eificieney, people are 
sometimes disappointed with the program which is outlin(‘d. However, 
it must be admitted that mental hygiene has some contribution to make 
to the life ol the individual, even though the benefits aecrue slowly. 

The limitations ol mental hygiene ha\e been summarized as fourfold: 
(1) Its teaeliiiigs are so simple— attention to physical health, develop- 
ment of wholesome interests, maintenance of human companionship— 
that they are not impressive. (2) It is hard to prove the case for preven- 
ti\e menial hygiene, because if inaladjnstnient does not occur, it is easy 
to say it would have bc'en that wav in any case. (3) There is still so 
much that w(‘ do not know that clear-cut answers to many problems 
cannot be given, (4) Problems of adjustment are so complex that the 
cynic can maintain that there are no niK'qiiix oeal principles of mental 
hygiene (23: xi). 

It must be admitted that not ail the data on incMital health are in. 
This, how’ever, should not uu'an that nothing is known ol the facts and 
principles governing mental and em^'*tic»nal lift*. The field of medicine 
IS growing each year, with n<*w discoveries coming rapidlv; but the fact 
that not everything is known does ncjt prevent people from consulting the 
physician. Likewise, because the mental hygienist has not achieved a 
perfect science, it should not be assumed that he has no contribution 
to make to human happiness. Tlie truth is tha* continued study by psy- 
chologists, physicians, and mental Lya^onists has resulted m several 
general principles of mental hygiene that are wid('ly accepted as being 
valid. The great danger lies in the tendency for people to say, "Well, 
I knew that already.” They are probably stating the truth; but the im- 
portant thing is not the knowledge itself but the emphatic realization 
that these knowledges should he put into active operation in the life of 
the individual. 
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The Individuals Prospects for Mental Health 

Varying degrees of adjustment are experienced by diflFerent persons. 
We might say of mental health what Shakespeare said of greatness: 
“Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon 'em.” Similarly, some people seem to be bom happy, 
eflScient, and socially eflFective. Others seem so fortunate as to avoid con- 
flicts that would seriously disrupt their lives and thus virtually have good 
mental health thrust upon them. Many more, by far, have to achieve 
adjustment through the slow process of growth, trial and error, and 
experience. To the last of these groups tlie contents of this book are 
directed. 

The assumption here is that conditions will be sure to change and 
that it is possible for the individual to have a voice in the direction of 
this change. Furthermore, the optimistic view is taken that if the state 
of affairs is a sad one, the situation can become better; if it is good, 
it can be made better still or, at least, be maintained. 

Some examples will serve to show that mental health is within the 
realm of possibility. Ignoiance, fear, superstition aic all threats to emo- 
tional stability and mental equilibrium. Their existence in the makeup 
of the individual is inimical to mental health. It is well known, however, 
that ignorance can be dispelled by knowledge and intelligence, fear can 
be and has been replaced by confidence acquired through the develop- 
ment of skills, and superstitions can be banished by adequate information 
and experience. 

Just as the elements of mental ill-health can be analyzed and cor- 
rected, the elements of good mental health can be determined and fos- 
tered. Mental health is, then, perfectly capable ol cultivation, but there 
is no royal road to accomplishing that end. There are no panaceas for 
mental adjustment. The achievement of mental health should be con- 
sidered confidently and optimistically, but with the realization that it is 
the result of continual habit formation, of mental and physical growth, 
and that it can be attained only by constant vigilance on the part of the 
person concerned. A first essential is trust in the slow process of growth. 

SUMMARY 

Much of the evolution of civili2^tion can be traced to the fact that man 
has gained mastery over his environment through the exercise of his in- 
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tellect. One phase of future evolution might well be for man to gain 
greater mastery over himself through an understanding and control of his 
emotions. Mental hygiene is a study designed to foster such emotional 
control. Although it was originated as a movement to help abnormal 
persons, mental hygiene is now acknowledged to be equally important 
for those who are normal. 

Maladjustment is extensive. One out of twelve persons experiences 
serious mental breakdown, and the rest have minor symptoms of mental 
ill-health which prevent a full attainmc'iit of happiness, harmony, and 
eflBciency. Mental illness is expensive. It costs a great deal in the care 
of patients in mental hospitals, and it interferes with the work and ac- 
complishment of people in the common walks of life. The costs in terms 
of inefficiency and unhappiness cannot be estimated statistieally. 

The college student has to face the problems of adjustment to unique 
problems. He should realize that it is his last big chance to form the habits 
and attitudes that will condition present and future success. But mental 
health is not a problem for college students alone. It touches the lives 
of all at eveiy point and therefore has importance for everyone. 

Although a commendable gain has been made in the number of mental 
hygiene courses m college, theie is still much to be desired. More persons 
should be pro\ided an opportunity to study adjustment pioblems directly; 
because, m s^^ite of certain handicaps, luental health is attainable for those 
who trust in the slow processes of growth and who apply the principles of 
growth to the vaiious aspects of their lives 


TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OP IHE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following stitouents arc tiut, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter oi compaie with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. Mental efficiencv and the acquisition of knowledge are more impor- 
tant to modern man than is the matter of emotional control. 

2. Modern mental hygiene is primaiily concerned with the curing of 
those people who have been committed to institutions for their 
care. 


3. The present status of medical sciences indicates that physical ill- 
health is more prevalent than is mental ill-health. 
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4 It costs about twice as much annually to take care of a person in a 
mental hospital than it does to keep a normal child in school. 

5. In recent years the incidence of mental illness is markedly gi eater 
than it was a decade or two ago. 

6 There is no reason why a college student should become homesick 
if he just takes the light attitude toward his problem 

7 Since competition witli otheis frequently leads to disappointment 
we should compete onh with our own foimei iccomplishments 

8 One of the paiadoxc s ol mental hvgic ne is that people sc'cm to ha\e 
a desiie for nt'w expciiences and vet at the same time resist change 

9 The most iinpoitaiit piobkm ol mental hygiene is the attainment 
of mental efficiemey 

10 One of the handicaps to the study of mental hygiene is that the 
pioblcms are so complex that an oidmaiy peison can haiclly com- 
prehend them 

11 Mc'iital health can be attained liy most people m spite ol cerUm 
handicaps if thc^y will but incoipoiale the jnineiples of mental h\ 
giene into their hses 




CHAPTER 2 Groivth Processes and Adjustment 


Great progress has been made toward better physical health in recent 
years. Child mortality has decreased, communicable diseases have de- 
clined, and longevity has increased. These changes can be attributed to 
the wide dissemination, and practice, of physical hygiene. Mental health 
can similarly be improved by learning and practicing the principles of 
mental hygiene. The need for improvement was indicated in the previous 
chapter. This and subsequent chapters will outline some of the means 
by which progress will be accomplished. 

There is no short cut to effective adjustment. It is an outcome of riow 
and continuous growth. Nevertheless, people are constantly seeking to 
reach it by a quick route. Some hope that an analysis of their characters 
through astrology, palmistry, or handwiriting will solve their problems. 
Others, in the search for a panacea for thcii disappointments, send foi 
short courses in psychology, courses telling “how to win friends,” “how to 
play the piano in five lessons,” and “how to attain the body beautiful.” 
There are those who try to win popularity and realize the romance of 
their dreams by using tlie proper soap, the lasting mouthwash, the tooth 
paste that gives the permanent polish, or the pleasant deodorant. The 
laugh that a mature person suppresses may well indicate that he or she 
has at some time sought the loyal road to success by using a scientific fat 
reducer, the “dancing-by-mail” course, or even the “medically prescribed” 
gland substances that make one feel years younger The “fountain of 
youth” is still being sought daily in some form or other. 

The facts become more and more obvious. Emphasis must be placed on 
the importance of recognizing the role of growth in the process of achiev- 
ing (not the achievement of) mental health. It will be well to study just 
how these principles can be capitalized upon in one’s planning for more 
happiness and improved efiSciency. 
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Preview of the Principles of Growth 

The following statements relate to the phenomena of growth which have 
important bearing on the problems of adjustment: 

1. Growth is the product of the interaction of the organism with its 
environment. 

2. Growth takes place most rapidly during the early life of the indi- 
vidual. 

3. The rate of growth varies fiom individual to individual. 

4. The pattern ol growth within a species tends to follow an orderly 
genetic sequence. 

5 Growth is continuous and gradual rather than saltatory ( proceeding 
by leaps and bounds ) . 

6. The effect of training varies with the degree of maturation. 

7. Giowth is a procc invohing both individuation and integration. 

8. Correlation, rather than eompensation, of traits is the general rule. 

9. The relative rate of giowth for an individual tends to remain con- 
stant. 

These principles will be explained in tht* light of their implications for 
individual mental health. 

Growth is a product of the wfno'tion of the organism with its en- 
vironment If a person were to \iew the oiganism (hereditary and consti- 
tutional factors) as the deterniincrs of mental health, he could blame his 
shortcomings and inadequacy's on poor heredity, claiming tfiat his con- 
dition was due merely to tb unfolding of inherited potentialities. Sim- 
ilarly, one could claim that enviionment was some relentless force which 
operated in a mechanical fashion— pc haps determined by fate. Neither 
of these explanations is in accord wi'*i the psychological facts, nor will 
either of them bring effective adjustment. 

When we recognize that the interaction of the organism and the en- 
vironment is influenced by the habits, attitudes, and motivations of the 
individual, we can take a inoie constiuctive part in the growth process. 
Although our potentialities have been ^ termined, the way in which we 
care for our bodies and Ciur intellects will influence the extent to which we 
develop these potentialities. To avoid responsibility for selecting the as- 
pects of the environment to which we will respond, and for failing to de- 
cide what will be done with our potential, is to rely on a fatalistic assump- 
tion which inhibits growth 

Different concepts of the role of environment and organism are de- 
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picted in Figure 3. Part (a) shows growth as a simple process of unfolding 
—growing into larger spheres of thought and actioji. The absurdity of this 
view is seen when wc stop to realize that any seed ( including the human ) 
requires an environment from which to take nouiishment. Growth is more 
than the unfolding of hereditarv (H) potential. Part (b) consists in a 



S— R 

(b) 

SO=R 

(c ) 

Fig. 3 Svmholic irpn^sentafioii oi tlu* role of oiKanisin and onviionnicnt in growth 
prot ess<\s 

formula expressing environmental stimulation (S) as a force which acts 
mechanically on a passive organism, but the organism is not passively 
inert. Part (c) represents the reciprocal roles of stimulation, organism, and 
response. Action begins with the organism's selecting, from the total en- 
vironment, those stimuli to which it will react. These stimuli then act on 
the organism to produce a response. Having once responded, the organism 
is thereby changed, so that subsequent selections and responses will be 
difiFerent. 
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The way an individual can influence the process of interaction between 
the organism and its environment is illustrated by the case of one of the 
author’s students. 

Elizabeth C. was a freshman with scholastic aptitude scores which 
seemed to indicate that she would not he able to do successful col- 
lege work. Low scores on general intelligence, vocabulary, reading, 
and English aptitude tests made it appear that college was not the 
place for her. Elizabeth came to the office several times with a tear- 
ful face. Her story was a pathetic one. A father who frequently got 
into difficulty with police and a mother who did not speak English 
and who was not interested in her own or hei daughters learning 
were handicaps that few could overcome. In fact, Elizabeth’s two 
older sisters were living the aimless lives one would t \pect under • 
such circumstances. Yet out of this environment, and certainly with 
hereditary potentialiti(\s b('low those of tlu' average college student 
(if not the average^ pci son), Elizabeth came with a delenni nation to 
be a teacher. She was on probation for several terms but was making 
sufficient progress over her own past records so that she was not dis- 
missed. Gradually she began to make the lowest acceptable grades. 

By the time she was a st'iiior, she had sufficient honor points to be 
graduated. At the tinit* of writing she has been a teacher for several 
years and has been recently elected to fill what many people con- 
sidered to be one of t’ » most desirable tt'aehing jobs in her field 
that the state had to offer. 

Growth lakes place most rapidly in the early hie of the individual. The 
fundamental personality pattern^ of a child are formed by six years of 
age. A child at the age of two years is half as tall as he ever will be. A 
baby’s brain at one year is about half of its adult size and by three years 
is a little moie than two-thirds of adult si/f. Another way of expressing 
this rapid growth is to say that by du* first birthday the baby’s brain has 
grown as much as it will in the next seventeen or eighteen years. 

The importance of the early years in growth toward mental health is 
revealed in the observation 'If the correct emphasis were placed on the 
high chair, we could let cobwebs grow on the electric chair.” Writers on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency repeatedly stress the fact that delin- 
quency does not occur suddenly. The ultimate break is foreshadowed by 
school truancy, inability to conform to disciplinary codes, lack of skills in 
getting along with classmates, dissension with parents, and the like. In 
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short, “predelioquent" behavior is established before the adolescent with 
problems actually earns the name of “delinquent? (72:88 ff.). 

Such data as these aie not presented for purposes of discourage- 
ment but rather for the sake of realism. It should be recognized that al- 
though in the later years giowth takes place more slowly, yet the growth 
process does still go on Controlled cxpeiimental studies show that decline 
in learning ability from its peak takes place* slowly, so that the level at 
eighty is about the same as at twelve years Though older persons mem- 
orr/c less lapidly than do youiigci persons, then recitations arc more ac- 
curate The wisdom that comes with aging i» a “significant antidote to 
the stresses and strains induced by the fears, the vanities, the greeds, and 
the ignorance of earlier years.”’ Acceptance of the belief that grov/th, 
including mental processes, ceases in the twentu's is a severe handicap 
to development and adjustment. 

Broad patterns of peisouahty— liieudlmess, optimism, confidence— may 
be established in the first few years, but mamjcstalions of these patterns 
can be modified thioughoul life. Perhaps )on do have difficulty in gaining 
new friends; but you can, it you wish, do the things that arc air aid in 
forming friendships, even though it may not be easy You may lack confi- 
dence, but you can develop habits which will kt'ep that fact from showing 
readily, and by so doing you will somewhat modify tlie pattern. 

Knowledge can keep gi owing tluoughout one’s lifetime. Although the 
brain stops increasing in si/e, it is sheer fallacy to believe that “Yon can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks”— especially if the “old dog” refers to a human 
being. In fact, tlic more one Icains, tlie moie he can learn, because the 
greater the body of information with which he starts, the more meaningful 
are the new experiences tliat he has. Even if one were to accept the belief 
that mental development ceases in the twenties, the greater experience of 
older persons provides a greater fund of knowledge to which to attach 
the new.® This is shown in Figure 4, where the twenty-five-year-old has 
a smaller area (stippled section) of experience tlian the forty-year-old 
whose level of intelligence is declining (stippled area plus crosshatch- 
ing). For example, if one knows a great deal about automobile repairing. 
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he will be able to leam more rapidly the intricacies of repairing a current- 
model car than can a person who starts with no knowledge of cars The 
new acquisitions of knowledge are added to the already existing store 
Similarly, the knowledge \on gain horn a beginning couise m mental 
hvgiene will make moie iindei standable the matciials that you encounter 
in more advanced courses m the same field 

Level of 
intelligence 



J ig 4 Age ind karnmq il il tv liifkj^roiind 1 m k 'lining for ihc twenty five yeir 
old i«. represent* d by the stippk d i < i D f loit) \f ii old his the bickground rep 
resented the stippled iFfT p/«s the crosshitfhfd art a 

The late of ^routh taiics fiorn tmlnidual to imliitdual It would be 
very helpliil to people who wish to c( nhniu gi owing il they would iccog- 
ni/e that rates of giowtli \ar\ in clifTticnt pci sons ( oinparison between 
two persons on an absolute sc ik his a double chsuh uitagc One is that 
recognizing the sup(rioi status oj mother miy make ones own status 
seem less gratifying The *<cond is tint glo iting o\cr ones own siipen- 
orits will make nc \t steps appe ir to be k ^s nnpoitant If comparison is 
to b( made, it might be moic helpful to consider rclaiit e rales of giowth 
(see Fig 5) Babies begin to walk at wide b dificunt ages, but one could 
not judge at what age they took first steps from how well or hc*w 

much inchviduals walk at the age ol ihiity The wise course is to stop con- 
ccniing ourselves with averages or aiiothe ‘1 s status and concentrate on 
our own progiess 

If not much progies*' has been made in the past lew months or the 
last year, then we would do well to make a more carefully organized 
effort in the next period. Wc should evaluate our rate of growth in 
terms of where we were, where we are, and where we could or should 
be 
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You can undoubtedly find among your acquaintances some who, having 
the same chronological age as your own, have achieved a greater degree 
of emotional maturity. This need not be taken as e^^dcnce of your own 
inferiority. In fact, it is entirely possible that, although you are a slow 
grower in this respect, you will grow for a longer lime and ultimately 


A A* 

I 1 1 h- 

B B* 


^Heolthy respect for racial and 
religious mir orities 

Vocabulary score equivalent to 
overage college sophomore 

Vocationol competence worthy 
of S5000 annual salary 

Any goal you may have or wish 
^to establish 


Fig. 5. Omipanson ol ahsoluto and lolaluc* giowlli On laiui.ny J, A and B 
at tlio points indicatrd VMth respret to tlu goal On \ugiist 1 wuc .it points A 

and B\ B is aliead ol A on both datos— vvliuh could bo dis( ouraging to /V It, bow- 
cvcT, conipaiison is in tornis of piogress, A can s< that bis iditnc glow lb is gu'ilu 
than that oi B, (\c'ii thougb on an absolute sc«dc B is still ahead 


attain a higher level than that of your acquaintance. Again, the safer 
more stimulating compaiison is that of contiasting your present with yoiir 
former status. *■ 

Several patterns aie possible in rates of growth. Theie aie some who 
grow rapidly and for short periods, some who grow rapidly and for long 
periods, others who grow slowly for shoit periods, and still others who 
grow slowly foi a long time (see Fig. 6). 

The pattern of ^ron ih u Uhtu a species tends to follou an orderhj 
genetic sequence. This piineiple is a corollary of lhf‘ one just discussed. 
Although rates of growth vai v, any given growth chaiaet(*ristie w'ill appear 
in a regular, patterned sequt*nce. Before a child walked, he crawled and 
he crept. Talking will begin after walking, and leading will follow talk- 
ing. The ages, from child to child, will not be the same; nevertheless, the 
pattern ( sequence ) of .starting will be much the same. 

Because of this sequence, the science of psychology can more safely 
make predictions. We can be sure that— other things being equal— certain 
kinds of conduct will appear in certain age groups, if not at specified ages. 
Hence we have studies of childhood, adolescence, maturity, and senes- 
cence in which helpful generalizations are possible. 

The sequence of development is less demonstrable in the areas of emo- 
tional and intellectual development than it is in physical development. 
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However, there is evidence that the concept is equally valid.® Certain 
kinds of conduct (gro^tth patterns) are indicative of the types which 
follow. An example is the concept of predelinquent behavior. Children 
who manifest such traits of behavior as truancy, lying, fears, antisocial 
behavior, and disobedience are likely later to resort to the kind of conduct 



Fig. 6. A pictorial view of dillercnt raics of growth. All pupils are from one eighth- 
grade class and are within six months of being the viamc age. X^'ithin the entire class 
there is a ditference ot four years in mental age. 


which is termed “delinquency.’’ Some studies indicate that, if the indi- 
vidual lias lived a happy childhood, tlie usual sequence is that he will 
establish a happy marriage. 

If you wish to be a writer, you must be able to express yourself, and you 
must know something of grammar and word meanings. You must have 
gained direct and vicarious experience. Unless you are unusually gifted, 
you will have to spend time rewriting, rephrasing, and reorganizing. 

** Arnold Gesell, of Yale ITiuversity, has listed the kinds of mental as well as physical 
behavior which appear in sequence in children. Katharine Bridges’s theory of emotions 
indicates that certain emotions appear before others can develop out of them by expan- 
sion. Descriptions of the work of Gesell and Bridges may b*? round in several general 
and child psychology textbooks. 
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High school graduation, college attendance, university study, medical 
school experience, and internship are all sequential stops in becoming a 
physician. Noteworthy skills and knowledges are not a gift— they are 
creations involving patiently building on previously achieved lower skills 
and knowledges. “Now all constructs do not usually emerge in full blown 
perfection by one act of invention. They are much more likely to be 
products of a halting and piecemeal development.” ^ 

The important thing for personal adjustment Is to realize that, since 
growth follows an orderly sequence, steps along the way cannot be safely 
omitted. This is true in spite of romantic notions to the contrary. Mental 
health cannot be discovered or achieved as the result of ten correspond- 
ence lessons, listening to Doeloi Quack’s ten dvnamic lectures, or taking 
“gland stimulants” or “lively-liver” pioducts Rather, mental health is 
built upon the bases ol a wise philosophy, clc'aily defined goals, good 
working habits, sound IcMriiiiig, and diligc'ut application. Each step, all 
steps, must be taken. 

Growth is continuous and (gradual rather than saltatory. This is prob- 
ably one of the more discoui aging ol the growth principles. Progress is 
so gradual that at times it seems we are standing still. It is, however, en- 
couraging to remember that growth is also continuous Both young and 
old must count on continuous growtfh rather than lament the gradual as- 
pects. It is not altogether unfortunate that youth arc impatient, becau.st* 
such impatience can lead to vigorous application; if, however, they be- 
come so impatient that they give up whatever they have been striving 
for, the negative attitude loses the day. 

It is important, in order to capitalize on this growth principle* to look 
back to where w'e were a year or two ago This will stiniul.ito further 
effort, because it will be realized that change is taking place continuously, 
even if gradually. Another way of perceiving continuity of growth is to 
study the changes which have taken place in acquaintances whom we 
have not seen for some time. Changes arc not so apparent in those close 
to us, and therefore we arc likely to overlook slight differi*nces that gradu- 
ally develop. This has been noted on numerous occasions by the author 
when he has seen some of bis fonner students after a considerable lapse 
of time. Even as relatively mature persons, many change physically in 
various ways in the years immediately after they have left college; and 
more marked still are the changes in their attitude toward responsibility. 
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in the equanimity with which they face problems, and in the confidence 
with which they view their work. 

The faith which mental h^»glenists place in the continuity of growth is 
illustrated in the following statement: 

A generation of childien who have been well loved, who are wholesomely 
sell -confident, w’ho have disciplined their instinctive drives and harmo lizcd self- 
interest with enjoyable give-and-take with othcis, who can think critically and 
objectively, who have become accustomed to making decisions while adapting 
to change, and whose personalities are well integrated and mature, are the 
best guarantee that problems of human relationships can and will be worked 
out. When the dynamic processes of growing up are made to serve positive and 
constructive ends, conflict, fear, and hostility can be kept within bounds and 
the danger of disabling psych oneiiroses diminished.® 

It is well to remi niber that this is a icjjresontative ralhi r than a unique 
view. Self-confidence, self-control, impiovcd Imrnan ledationships, matur- 
ity of conduct are all susceptible of improvement. Wc must, however, 
have faith in the capacity of people to grow continuously when they arc 
intelligently guided. It is never too late to change True, the capacity for 
directing change may diminish slightly as we giow older, but it is also 
tiiic that some kind of change is inevitable 

Education should be a lifelong pioccss. A person should acquiie new ideas 
and facts continuously, and he can do so during his foitics, fiftu's, sivtics, and 
seventies if he will only try. Tlic capacity foi Icaining is adequate during these 
)(\irs. It is largely a inattCi f d. siie and effort whether or not a peison becomes 
better infornipd and more competent.** 

From the mental hygiene >ic point it is incumbent upon the indi- 
vidual to capitalize on the continuity of giowth by guiding the direction 
of change. Results will not be apparent immediately, but each generation 
can be better than the one before. 

The effect of training varies with the degree of maturation. This prin- 
ciple is a contradiction of the widesjiread fallacy that older persons learn 
less rapidly than do the young. It all depends. The principle arises from 
the observed fact that a person must have reached a certain degree of 
maturity before the result of directed learning will be most profitable. In 
fact, nftpn useless to trv to “train” until the desired matiiritv i.s 
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reached. For example, it does little good to try to teach a baby to walk 
until he is "ready.” When that time comes, he seems to learn largely with- 
out training. 

Another example is the genera li/uticni that a child must hav^e reached 
the mental age of 6/2 years before hc^ can most profitably engage in begin- 
ning reading experiences. In the modern school, number work is quite 
frequently delayed until the middle and upper grades (86:18). The 
maturity a child has then attainetl allows him to profit from number ex- 
periences so well that ln» soon equals the progress of classmates wdiose 
number work began much earliiM* In high school it has been found that 
students of a gi\en IQ will oft<*n Jail in alge])ra when it is taken in the 
freshman year. lIow(*v(‘r, students with the same IQ w^ho take it in tin* 
junior year make markedly better progress than those* who had the 
course in their fiisl high school teiin All this points to the fact that learn- 
ing is more faeih* when tln re is a stronger or wider base* on w'hich to build 
New and varied expt*ri<*ne(*s pro\ide the stufl of wiiieh this base is com- 
posed. 

Any asp<‘et of mental health building bi'ilt'r study habits, becoming 
more friendly, W'ich'ning one’s inteiesls— wdll ser\e as an examph* to show 
that the* re*lativ<*l\ mature peiscjii will make* faster hi*adwav than one who 
is immature. It has been obserxed thtit under specific instruction in lead- 
ing, the better college readers made greater gain than those who were 
poorer initially. Th<* lollowing easi*s illustrate the ]irinc‘iple inxolved. 

Tlie author has periodieailv eonducted eolK'ge e\])(*rim(*ntal classes 
in reading irnproxcinent. In each case most of the students made 
some gain in speetl and comprehension, and a hwv c ame close to 
doubling their reading rate's. Two .students, in one of tlu* (‘arlic^r 
proje^ets, wdio stood verv high on the* initial tests wx'rc* the rines who 
made the greatc^st gain, thc'y arc* still in contac't with the author. 

Sam G. on the first tests for spc*ed averagcxl about 400 wxirds per 
minute, but al tc*r the instruction and drill pCTiods, his rate on sc*vc*ral 
tests was close to 850 words per minute. Sam had flunked out of two 
colleges befoie coining to the one in which he was at that time en- 
rolled. He was graduated at the head of his junior college class and 
later received high enougli grades in the univc*rsity he attended that 
he was awarded a graduate fellowship. By 1955 he had held and still 
holds a lucratixe position xvith a leading book company on the West 
Coast. His success cannot be attributed to reading skill, but quite, 
possibly that has been a factor worthy of note. 
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Alice M. also was a very good reader at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. Her rate was about 350 words per minute (her scholar- 
ship records were superior in both high school and college). After 
the experiment, the tests showed an average spc'cd of 700 words per 
minute. Today, as a housewife and the mother of three children, she 
still finds time to read one or two books per week. 

It would not be possible to get the same kind of results from second-, 
fourth-, or eighlh-gradi* pu])ils. Thev would not have the experiences 
necessary to mak(' the instruction ineaningtul and of iinportance to them. 
Further, although most students in the t'xperinu‘nt cited above made 
some gain, the greatest gain was by the tv^o who, as lar as reading speed 
\\'as concerned, were most mature. Far from being a handicap, the 
greater dcgiec of maturity pro\ided the advantage of a luoader base 
upon which to build. Adults in the author's (‘lassies in nu'utal hygiene 
have* lepeatcdly aski*d, “Why didn’t tlh y teach this when 1 was an under' 
graduate?” The ans\v(*r lias been, “Thev probably did. The basic question 
is, Wc'ie voii r<‘adv ior it earlier?” 

Growth is a process mvolvAn^f both indhUbialion and integration. 
Individiiatum means that the parts of tlie body function more indc- 
pendiMitly and specifically as giowth piocecds. An infant kicks and 
squirms all over <is he reaches ineffectually for an objec't. liater, he grasps 
the object easily with arm and fingei movements alone. The skilled 
athlete revc^als iudividui ‘ on in executing a difficult catch and making a 
long aec-uiale throw as tliongh it w'ere one easy coiitinnons motion. The 
novice, attempting the same tlii* g, would perform man), unnecessary 
mov('ments and accomplish less. A .skillt'd speaker has achieved such 
individuated coiulucl that the riglit words, the exact timing, and sig- 
nificant cinpliasc's are cmnbiiK'd to make a sliong audience impact. Yon. 
as a studdit. in applying the principle*.^ of mental health will learn to 
select responst‘s. time them with exactness, and emphasize them appro- 
priately as you gain knowledge and •xperience. Time will be needed for 
attaining individuation, jn.st as lime is requirc'd in the development of 
skill in athletics and .speaking. 

Tndividiiation also means that one becomes more unique, more distinc- 
tive-more of an individual and loss a type— as he grows. Children look 
alike but their diffcreiu reaction patterns at school, when playing, and 
in the liome arc much less distinct than the differences among middle- 
aged persons. There are many contrasts in abilities and interests among 
college persons, but the contrasts are minor when compared to adults 
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working at the 30,000 jobs listed in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. The increasing di£Ferences are due in part^to growth in individu- 
ation. 

Integration is a correlate of individuation. The former refers, in part, 
to the harmonious working together of parts of the body. All the move- 
ments of hands, arms, feet, legs, and body in smoothly executing a 
running one-handed shot in basketball constitute an integrated action. 
It refers also to the achievement of harmony in a person s plans, objec- 
tives, abilities, and action. Many writers in the field of mental hygiene 
refer to integration as the ultimate and final goal of mental hygiene 
programs The well-adjusted person is an integrated person. He has 
dominant motives which allow him to contiol less important desires. His 
philosophy of life, his knowledge of his own strengths and weaknesses 
give him guidance in the making of choices and the steering of his actions 
It can be seen from the above that one slowly achieves integration 
as he studies and adopts alternative goals, chooses and follows a course 
A person becomes integrated as he adjusts his desires to the demands of 
his intimate associates and to society at large. » 

Steps toward integration are piomptcd b) favorable environmental 
conditions. For the college student one of these conditions is the oppor- 
tunity to study psychology, sociology, and philosophy IIis books, his 
teachers, his classmates are factors w'hich lead him to make choices and 
repudiations which determine courses of action. Experiences which follow 
later must also be integrated into one's living. 

Correlation, rather than compensation, of traits ts the general rule 
Correlation implies that usually a person who is strong in one characteris- 
tic will have greater likelihood of being strong in a second trait. The 
person who is weak in one trait will have less likelihood of being strong 
in a second area. ( But to predict in individual cases would he very fool- 
ish,) The proposition can also be stated as indicating that it is not true 
that a person with a strong back will hav'C a weak mind or that a girl 
who is beautiful will therefore be dumb. 

The practical import of this principle is to provide help in clarifying 
some widespread misconceptions. One lesult will be a little less haste in 
making unwise generalizations, such as "Poor students should devote 
themselves to shop work,” “Good musicians are temperamental,” and 
others which you will call to mind after a little reflection. 

A notion to which some subscribe and which is particularly pertinent 
for the college person is that high intelligence predisposes one to more 
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than an average amount of instability. Actually there is a slight tendency 
in the other direction. Again, prediction in individual cases is fallacious, 
but the fact is that higher intelligence, while imposing some handicaps, 
on the whole tends to make adjustments somewhat easier (120:105). For 
instance, there are many studies which indicate that both delinquents 
and adult criminals test slightly lower than average in intelligence. 

It has been demonstrated that the best intelligence-test score from 
the standpoint of adjustment is around 120. This is the point about which 
the intelligence-test scores of college students tend to cluster. Above an 
IQ of 120 there is a slight increase in the predisposition toward mal- 
adjustment. This might be explained by the fact that intelligence which 
is exceptionally high tends to isolate the person from the great mass of 
people and that, for this reason, he is more likely to be misunderstood. 
In short, the tendency toward instability above an IQ of 120 is due not to 
lack of ability to solve problems but to lack of understanding on the 
part of persons having average intelligence. 

This principle of giowth, there! ore, indicates that the person of college 
caliber actually has a better-than-average chance for achieving mental 
health. The hazard of social adjustment must be anticipated, and con- 
tinuous preparation for establishing haimonious human relations should 
be a serious aspect o! collegiate study. Specifically, the pursuit of de- 
velopmental student activities deserves a place in a well-rounded sched- 
ule (4:495). Finally, the principle may serve to foster an optimistic 
view of the potentialities for mental health on the part of those with the 
background for, and interest in, the materials in this book. 

The relative rate of growth for m individual tends to remain constant. 
The rate of growth is a chai acteristic of a person. Some grow relatively 
rapidly, while others grow relatively slowly. 1 wo babies both having 
the same height at birth may be of diftf'rcnt heights at two years. Since 
rates of growth tend to remain constant, tne one who is shorter at two 
years will probably be shorter wL^'i' both achieve maturity. 

An individual at five, ten, or fifteen years, though having different 
mental ages at these times, will tend to have the same IQ at each level. 
Some problems will clarify this. (Note: The IQ is the mental age, in 
montlis, divided by the chronological age, in months, times 100. ) 

Person A has, on his fifth birthday, a mental age of six years. 
His IQ is 72 (months) divided by 60, or 1.2, times 100, or 120- 

The same rate of growth will mean that by his tenth birthday he 
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will be twelve years old mentally. Again, 144 divided by 120 is an 

IQ of 120, and at fifteen years it would still be *1:110 same.'^ 

The practical lesson to be learned from this principle has to do with 
evaluating one's own abilities. If you have been only an average student 
in high school, you should not be disappointed in the same sort of results 
in college. One cannot reasonably expect to write the best seller of the 
current year it he has not done any writing bet ore. It is characteristic 
Hollywood fiction that the dir<*ctor sees a beautiful girl as she boards a 
bus and then and there cU‘eid(‘s that she is a star. Most actors and 
actresses have gone through ]iR‘paratorv t'xperic'iices, and most of them 
hfive given evidence ol their talent at an early age. Indications of 
superior accomplishment are manifest in the years preceding the actual 
achi<wcinent. 

Tlu' habits of intelU*ctuaI and emotional growth whicli one has formed 
tend to persist. This docs not mean that chances tor future devciopmciil 
are for all time dccidc'd by the make-up (>1 one's heredity. It should be 
remembered that growth is the product of the interaction of luTedity and 
environment. This piinciph* do(.‘S mean that tlu' habits f)f grow^th (inter 
action) that are bcung foimed today will shape later di'velopinent and 
influence the achievement we shall *have made by the next five, ten, or 
twenty-five years. Ilowi'ver, the rate ol growth may be al tiered by chang- 
ing the factors that influence the procc'ss. The selection of the environ- 
ment in which we live, tin' motivation we generate lor improvement, 
the application of ellort (part of the motivation), and the goals we 
choose to pursue are conditions which could serve to change the rate of 
growth, whether mental, social, emotional, or professional. 


SUMMARY 

The person who is serious about learning to live in a mentally healthful 
manner must abandon the idea oi sudden, magical clianges. lie must 
Icam to capitalize on and direct the changes which are slowly taking 

A variation of five tt> Icn points in one person’s IQ is not indicative of a changed 
rate of intellectual giowth but is piobably due to the fact that intelligence tests are 
■‘indicators” rather than exact measures. 

It should be further noted that lliere is an increasing amount of psychological and 
educational research data which sfiow that under markedly changed environments the 
I(^ also shifts markedly. The coiielusion is that the lale of growth is influenced hv both 
heredity and environment and that the constancy of the IQ is due, in part, to the 
fact that a person is very likely to stav in much the same environment. 
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place within him. These changes operate in a systematic manner accord- 
ing to certain principlfs, or general tendencies, of growth. Growing 
toward mental health means giving attention to these principles. 

It is necessary to acknowledge that both heredity and environment 
are factors which influence behavior and adjustment. Heredity provides 
the raw material with which to work, and environment provides the tools 
for working the material. The iiitcrar'tioii between these two factors is 
influenced by the individual, who may select and work on the parts of the 
environment which are most (‘ondiich e to harmonious and sociallv accept- 
able growth. 

Although development takes place rapidly in the early years, it i.s 
important to recognize that it also takes place, though less rapidly,, in 
the later years. It is well to be ad\ised of the handicaps imposed by. 
and also provided by, the early years and to learn to control them, even 
though broad patterns may persist throughout life. 

It is not advisable to make direct comparisons of absolute growth, 
because rales of growth vary among individuals. The significant factor 
is to note one’s own rate of growth from a given point in the past. 

The genetic sccjuc'nce oi giowth clearly indicates that first steps must 
be taken first and that all the steps must be taken. This is true whether 
we are developing .skill in baseball or atU'inptmg to develop a healthy 
personality. The saying ‘"Step by step, we go a long way” indicates 
insight into the sequential natuie of growth. FiirllirM*, since giowth is 
continuous and gradual, the mentally healthy person will stress the 
continuity of growth and wall live with its gradualn(\ss. 

Certain levels of maturation an leeessary before learning can proceed 
most econtmiically. TliC maturation of phy»jca] prow^ess reaches a peak 
and begins to decline in the twenties. Mental powers reach a peak in 
the late twenties but, unlike ph)sical traits, di'cliiu* mainly because of 
disuse. The college student can count on a high level of mental func- 
tioning for two or ever three decades if practice of the powers is main- 
tained. 

Thc‘ processes of individuation (specialization in functioning and per- 
sonality) and integration (becoming a more smoothly functioning person 
as regards both self and society) seem to be less dependent on time than 
on piactice. These tw^o aspects of growth continue tluoughout life to 
some degree. However, since w^e “become more like ourselves” as time 
passes, it is impoitaiit to gi\(' attention, in the formative years, to the 
directions that these processes take. 
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The correlation of traits is a hopeful principle for the college student. 
It is likely that besides his above-average intelligence he has other gifts 
as well. This principle is also significant from the standpoint of elim- 
inating some fallacious conceptions regarding our fellow human 
beings. 

The tendency for rates of growth to remain constant is of prime 
importance to those who still have a large degree of plasticity remaining. 
New rates of growth and new habits are still possible, but now is the 
best time for conscious and diligent efiort to be devoted toward more 
favorable growth rates. 


TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or ques- 
tionable, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with 
others who have studied the material. 

1. The fact that psychiatrists often help the mentally ill proves that 
personality impiovemcnt is sometimes a rapid process 

2. There is little that one can do to Improve his mental health because 
every person is the product heredity and environment. 

3. The bases for mental health or illness are established by the time 
children enter school. 

4. Every phase of growth illustrates the principle that growth takes 
place most rapidly before the age of six years 

5. Manifestations of basic personality tiends are established before 
the fifth or sixth year in the life of the human being. 

6. The tripling of the birth weight by the time of the baby's first 
birthday is an illustration oi absolute growth. 

7. The rate of growth in the first twelve years is a reliable index of 
the ultimate status of die individual with respect to the trait being 
measured. 

8. The relatively slow rate of growth in human beings is an advantage 
from the standpoint of variability in behavior. 

9. The slowness of growth is at least partially caused by the fact that 
growth has an orderly genetic sequence. 
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10. The gradualness of growth is a discouraging principle as far as 
mental health is dbncerned. 

11. It would be well to delay schoolwork until about eight years of age, 
so that we could be sure the individual has matured suflSoiently. 

12. The rate ot reading in the first college year is not likely tc change 
significantly. 

13. The proce.sses of individuation and integration are working in op- 
posite directions. 

14. The correlation of traits serves as a good basis for predicting that a 
person strong in one area will be coriespondingly strong in another. 

15. Since lates cl growth tend to remain constant, W’c should select 
our prol(*ssional fi('ld hoin among those in wdiich we were in- 
terested as < hildren. 



The Indivictual and Mental Health 

The editors preface states, “Your personality may change pro- 
foundly, at any lime in lile. A psychiatrist ^txamines the reasons for 
sometimes startling tiansioimatioiis he has witnessed— often without 
the help ol psychotheiapy.” This is excellent material for those dis- 
couraged witli the products of past growth. 



CHAPTFR 3 Pliifsical Health and Mental Hygiene 


I Ir f iniilni woi K i sound innid in i sound l>od^ sni^- 

g( st ill it llu niainl( nance ol ph> u il \1140j is i step low nil nitnlal 
liialtli Idnsical Ik iltli is one i ufoi in tlu lull li\ i<^ tint coiitnbutts to 
happ\ h iinionioiis ind < (fii u nt piisonil idjiislini nt No shoil cuts to 
Ik dth lie su^cjcslicl in llin ihiptii i itla i tin i inpliisis is tiiat ot 
stiniul ilin^ tlu jc idi 1 to ipph wliithi bno\ s Knowlidi^i d)oiit plw sic al 
he ilth IS In no ini iiis lonplcti hii* Mu ^ii it< sf lul\ is in not nsini; 
cons)slcntl> whit is known 

[h( \Iiu(l Bodt/ lie IdtwtisJitj) 

Since the Innt of jiin >iti\ in in then his bien loneiin with the 
relationship ol mind md bob 11 k stndx ol ps\cholot;\ jihilosophy 
and leligion indKites th it mind iiul bod\ win olli 11 spoken of is 
thougli they WCK sepiiili mil me ]Knelent ispr Is of lih Ihisdistinc 
hon proliably aiose iioin mins die lining ef going on ie]\ entiirons 
journeys only to lealiA on w ikmg th it he hid not ImMled Diyelrcam 
iiig and flights of miigmation piobibb it nforceel tins mipi*^sion 
Such phenome na le d pe ople to be he 111 it tiR iiiinel icted inclepemdciitlv 
of the bod) Some philosophcis Ik iigiiecl ihil no causal lelationship 
exists bctwc^eii the fnne boning of the bod\ ind the eipc ration of the 
miiiel Such views ha^c Ikc^ii le placed In the eo iMction that bod) and 
mind are merely two mscjiaialle asjxcls of the to^al individual An 
artificial distinction is r ide in ordei to facilitate study and discussion 
Better yet the euirenf mcw is cxpicsscd m the tcim ‘psychophysical 
monism”— the oneness of mind and bods The implications of this mind- 
body unity for mental health ar'^ onh be ginning to be realized and 
emphasized 
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The Role of Health in Behavior 

It is now known that causal relationships exist between physical tonus 
and mental efiFectiveness. When a man awakens with a headache, due 
to various toxic conditions, he is less cflScient at his desk and more 
irritable toward his associates. When one gets insufficient sleep, he 
approaches his work with lethargy, he may be inaccurate and lacking 
in enthusiasm for his work. Sometimes the order seems to be reversed— 
lack of eflBciency at the desk and attendant frustration leads to a head- 
ache. Sometimes the lack of eijeig\ to do a worthy piece of work leads 
to worry and sleeplessness. Whether the mental state leads to the bodily 
state or vice versa, the real problem is ‘'(1) how best to treat those 
emotional responses that are so disorganizing in their effects, (2) what 
conditions give rise to them, (3) what lole they play in the larger context 
of behavior.” ^ Those steps we take to foster physical health also make 
positive contributions to better personal adjustment. 

It should not be interred that good health actually increases intel- 
lectual capacity— though with good health one may use his intelligence 
more effectively. Many investigations indicate that, except for illnesses 
which attack the central nervous system, disease and illness do not 
make one less intelligent. Nor can it be stated that physically healthy 
persons are necessarily in good mental health. However th(‘ vigor with 
which one applies his intelligence, the diivcs which motivate conduct, 
and the resistance to fatigue which is caused by both mental and physi- 
cal work are conditioned by one’s health status. Studies do indicate that 
highly gifted individuals do have consistently, though not markedly, 
better health than do those of more ordinary intelligence (120.91-98). 
Since vigor, drive, and resistance arc important in achieving efficiency 
and happiness, the maintenance of good health is a fundamental aspect 
of personal adjustment. However, good health need not be justified in 
terms of mental and emotional stability— it is a worthwhile end in itself. 
The relationship of the two merely adds importance to the applying of 
principles of sound physical health. 

All statements of the aims of education mention health, and there 
is instruction to achieve such ends. Most colleges require of freshmen 
a course in physical hygiene, elementary and secondary schools provide 
instruction and checkup examinations, and health columns in newspapers 
are consistently popular. Books on happiness, personal efficiency, per- 
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sonality development, psychology, and mental hygiene almost witibiout 
exception devote some s‘J)ace to the subject of bodily health 

Thus, physical health is a pioblem that concerns educators, writers, 
and others whose objective is to promote human welfare That their 
emphasis has been productive is indicated by decreased child mortality, 
the decline of communicable diseases, and increased longevity But the 
struggle IS not ended since the sponsors of health cannot stand by every 
person to check his piactices In the final analysis, each mdividual must 
assume rcsponsibililv for the intelligent living which gives attention to 
physical factors 


SLEEP AND PHYSIC \L HEALTH 
Thrones of Sleep 

Since thcie was little that primitive man could do during the dark 
night houis, it IS theon/ed that he ignored the passage of time by 
sleeping In a similai way modern man may develop sleep to escape 
the boicdoin and unpleasantness of the waking houis This is not just 
a matter ol falling asleep duimg a tiresome lecture, but many cases are 
recordc'd in v\hich sleeping serves as a defense mechanism (115.370) A 
study made in England found that some children slept too much They 
cued Irtqucntl), banged then heads on then cribs, sucked their thumbs, 
and slept nioie fitfully th* did chilchcm who slept less The investigators 
warned, *Littk neurotics— awake ” However, other theories should be 
studied beloie ont concludes to c t down on sleeping houis 

Another theoiy of sleep is physiological— deeping and waking depend 
on the ainoiint of blood in the brain Lack of blood (cerebral anemia) 
causes unconsciousness, while too much blood causes insomnia or sleep- 
lessness This theoiv probably aiosc from the phenomenon of fainting, 
but it should be noted that sleep and unconsciousness are different states. 
This view ma>, however, be suppoU d by the fact that mtense activity 
prior to retnmg intcrfcies with sound sleep 

The histological theory asseits that when connections between nerves 
are broken (when the nerve endings, dendrites, shorten and separate) 
and when nerve currents cannot be transmitted, then sleep results. This 
theory can be utilized to explain the lack of connectedness which charac- 
terizes most dreams 

The chemical theoiy of sleep is based on the belief that activity 
generates waste substances which have the narcotic effect of causing 
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drowsiness and sleep. During sleep the inactivity of nerve and muscle 
allows toxic substances to be eliminated. When the elimination is com- 
plete, the subject wakens. Sleep is tluis a vital factor in bodily metab- 
olism-building up (anabolism) the body after our waking hours have 
occasioned the tearing down (c*aiabolism ) processes. It seems to be 
fairly well established that sleej) has a chemical basis. In certain ex- 
periments, the blood of a tired dog has been switched into the circulatory 
system of a frc'sh animal, and soon afterward the signs of fatigue were 
observed in tht' fn^sh animal This i ('action is due to the toxins in the 
blood stream which ai(' elimiiuttc'd in the Replenishing process of sleep. 

According to the p.s\ chological theoiy, sh'cp is a resting state of 
consciousness. Wlum tluTC aie no stimuli acting u])on the persem, the 
lessened degree ol mental activitjr jcsults in sleep. In seeking sleep, we 
reduce mental stimulation by having a (jniet and darkened room. Closing 
the eves facilitates d('fens(' fnnn thi' banagi' ol stimulation. Absence of 
anxiety and other strong emotions \vhi<.‘h would excite the cortex aie 
condiici\e to sleep. This theoiy finds in monotony the cx'iitral factor that 
induces sleep- but it ('xplains factors which lead to sleep icftlier than 
explains its nature 

The biological interpretation oi sleep is that it is a natural protective 
mechani.sm. The function ol shx'p^ is to pi('\ent oi delay fatigiu' rathta 
than to abolisli its effects We sl(‘(*p not because we are tired but 
bc'caus<' it is a natural, uoinial actixitx ol the organism. In some forms 
of lower animal lilc'- miciobi's, loi example, the phenomenon of sleep 
is lacking. But it seems that m higher forms oJ lib* sleep has developed 
because animals whose activity was c*oimteiactc*cl by periods of rc'st 
and quiet have been lavoied in the ev'olutjonaiy pioc('ss. According to 
this theory sK’C'p, during whieli c-ardiac* activitv is low is a protoplasmic- 
reaction for conserving energy. 

Still another theory is that sleep is a function ol the hy]5othalamus. 

Exiicrimcnt illv, it is possible* to placi* lesions in the hy])otha]amus which 
cause sleep in animals. People* siilleijiig with abnoimal somnolence may have a 
tumor m tlie hypotlialaimc legioii. Thc‘se ol)S(*i\ations have pointed to the hypo- 
thalamus as a jiossible sleep cenlei. Thi.s theoiy is suppoited by the many 
autonomic lunction c]iant>(s wliich accompaii> sleep and which are coordinated 
bv tlic hypothalamus. The impiessiou to be gained fiorn these studies is that 
there is in the hypothalamus a waking center, and w'hen this center is inhibited 
or depressed sleep ensues.'-^ 
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Each of these theories may explain some but not all of the phenomena 
of sleep, and they do helj^to interpret the conditions and effects of sleep. 
All theories seem to indicate that sleep is essential for the restoration 
of energy and the protection (ff the individual. The important considera- 
tion is to observe the require inc'nts and conditions through wdiich sleep 
may make its maximum contribution to one's health. 

A '^Sufficient Amounf' of Sleep 

There is probably no tnosl important element m a health program, but 
an adequate amount of slt'eji is a factor that cleser\es stiulious attention, 
bcieiitists, as yet, have found no substitute for the* leplenishing (anabolic) 
powders of sleep; it behoov(\s tlu' individual, then, to take the mattei 
seriously, rather llia»^ to assume that it is an incidental eoi. side ‘ration or a, 
n(‘cessary evil. Certainly, the stimulation of callein in coffee and lea, the 
use of “p^'p pills,” and living on one's deleiininalion an* inadecpiate sub- 
stitutes for sleep. 

Just as theie an* individual dillt'jences in int(*lligenre and physique, 
there are differences ainoiig peisons in their sleep n*qiiin’ments. The old 
Puritan statement "vSi\ lioius ol sU*c p loi a man, s(*\(*n for a woman, and 
eight for a fool'* is not a leliabh* guide*. Some lutlunitic'S make a blankc*t 
prescription of eight hours a day foi v(iimg adults. Such adv'ice is not 
sound, because then* are inanv pi*rs(#ns who need mon than eight hours 
of sleep and otlK*rs who < n g.’l along cpiile vv('ll with less. 

Although it is a person’s (avu lesponsibility to determine what his 
individual refjuirc*ments aie, a vv.’ruing might well be issued. Young 
people are prone to belicnt' that fl*#'v are <*speci.illy hardy and can get 
along with less sleep tlian tin* averagt* person. As is the ease with many 
rationalizations, there are enough inslanci*s in which this is true to be 
misleading. It might be best for each peison to assume that he needs at 
least the minimum of eight hours until he 'an be d(*finilely c<*rtain that 
his case is an exception. 

Some criteria for dc'terniining individual needs for slc*('p aie these: 

1. Do yon have drow'sy feelings dining the day? 

2. Do you sleep soundly? 

3. Do you go to sleep readily? 

4. Do you wake easily ? 

If one feels good during the day, if he is not too irritable, if he does 
not get drowsy when he wants to work, he has indications that he is 
getting sufficient sleep. On the other hand, if he chronically feels tired, 
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finds many things irritating him, and has to struggle to stay awake in 
sedentary work, more sleep may be needed. 

Sound sleep may be an indication of either enough or insu£Bcient 
sleep. If sleep is so sound that it is difficult to waken, the chances are 
that more sleep is needed. But sound sleep that allows one to wake 
refreshed and eager for the day’s work calls for no further attention, 
except to continue the same habit. 

Going to sleep readily is a test which may indicate the need for more 
sleep— especially for one who feels drowsy during the day, sleeps soundly, 
and wakens slowly. Dozing in fitful sleep for an hour or two before 
rising, waking readily at the rising hour, and difficulty in falling asleep 
are tokens of sufficient sleep. The answers to these questions should be 
sought in actual personal trial and experimentation. 

Many people who get less sleep than they might profitably use seem 
to get along well; but if they try sleeping more, they find that they 
do still better, are more efficient, have greater energy, and are more 
resistant to disease One should not, then, too hastily curtail his habitual 
hours of sleep. The impottant things are (1) not to waste time itying 
to sleep when it is not really needed and ( 2 ) not to cut down on mental, 
physical, and emotional energy by trying to get along with too kttle 
sleep. ^ 

The Heed for Regularity in Sleeping 

A widely stated fallacy is that “The sleep you get before midnight is 
the most valuable.” Sleep during the first hours in bed is deeper than 
in those that follow; but if one sleeps long enough, bodily replenishment 
takes place as well after midnight as before. The chief disadvantage of 
going to bed late is that others, when they arise early, may prevent one’s 
getting the requisite sleep. If everyone sleeps late and if bright lights do 
not waken one, he need not be concerned about “sleep before midnight.” 
What is important is that regular sleeping habits be established. Going 
to bed three hours caily to make up for three hours of sleep lost the night 
before is only partially eflfective, since it is difficult to fall asleep ahead 
of an accustomed schedule. 

Thomas Edison is reported to have done well enough with surprisingly 
few hours of sleep. Individual differences probably account for a part 
of this phenomenon. But, in addition, Edison had learned the importance 
of relaxation. During slack moments he was capable of relaxing so that 
anabolic (building up) processes of the body could operate effectively. 
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Thus, periods of anabolism took place before the more complete spending 
of energy and destruction of cells which probably characterizes too many 
of us during sixteen continuous waking hours. That is, catabolism did 
not proceed so far in Edison s case as it does in persons who do not, or 
cannot, relax during the day; thus, fewer hours of sleep were required 
for the rebuilding of his body. His energy was restored as regularly as 
though he had slept the same number of hours that the average man 
does (see Figs. 7 and 8). 



Fig. 7. Crapluc rcprf^ontition of conccnlraforl sleep. The process of tearing down 
occurs dowl\ at first, when the reserve of cnergv is Ingb As the energy rescise is 
depleted the tearing down pi(n "ss i‘ more rapid. 



Fig. 8. Graphic representation of periodic sleep. Since energy does not reach a low 
ebb, a short sleep period restores the enc'rgy level. Consequently, fewer total hours of 
sleep may serve to All a person’s needs. 

How to Sleep Well 

To say that sleep is necessary is one thing; to be able to sleep is 
another. Some people are afflicted by an ailment called "insomnia,” or 
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sleeplessness. In any effort to remedy this situation, both mental and 
physical factors should be recognized. Fresh air# the correct temperature 
in the sleeping room, and a not too full stomach will take care of the 
physical factors for many persons. Others find that coffee and heavy 
smoking before bedtime interfere with their sleep, because these are 
stimulants, even though mild ones. Warm baths, to induce physical 
relaxation, have been successfully used in many cases of insomnia. Some 
say that the warm bath tends to draw blood from the brain to the warmed 
parts of the body. 

Such attention to physical factors arc* probably cases of treating the 
.symptoms rather than the causes of sleepl(*ssness. The important thing 
in sleeping w(*ll is to have a relaxed psychological state. The avoidance 
of violent emotional .situations before bedtime and the control of worry 
are step.s in the right direction. That preparation for sleep must be begun 
before going to bed is well illustrated by the words of a specialist in 
nervous diseases: “I find that if I ajii going to sleep at 10:30 or 11:00, 
I can’t work very much in the (‘veiling. Nor can 1 spend an exciting tliiee 
or four hours at bridge*, and then expect to sleep at niidnight.V Some 
have found that, when they avoid concern and do not care whether or 
not they sleep, surprisingly enough to them, slc*(*p coin(*s. The solution 
is found in an attitude of not caring or worrying. Such an attitude can 
be developed by anyone who can learn to relax both mentally and 
physically. 

G(*orgc Herbert Palmer, late prof(\ssor of philosophy at Harvard who 
died in 1933 at the age of ninety-one years, used to tell his students 
that he had ne\cr in his adult life slept a night through. His .sleep rarely 
lasted more than an hour or two; then he would lie awake an hour or two. 
But he learnc^d that by lemaining c]uicscent in bed, relaxt*d, avoiding 
any .serious thinking, he was able to pass the night v^ithout fretting, and, 
as he put it, “In the morning I start on a new day as fresh as those whose 
night was of the standard sort.” * 

This case not only illustrates the fact that there arc individual differ- 
ences in the amount of sleep rc‘quired, but it also indicates the importance 
of relaxation. PaliiK'r was able to rest even when he was not completely 
asleep. 
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The idea of relaxation combines both physical and mental aspects of 
rest. This is readily seeij in the theory of progressive relaxation. Begin- 
ning with the muscles in the lower extremities, one cun relax each muscle 
and set of muscles throughout the body, ending with the relaxation of 
mouth, throat, and eye muscles. This method for inducing sleep works, 
but it takes time and practice.® When the mind is active, concentrate 
on relaxing the muscles; you cannot then continue to meditate on your 
problems. The muscles of the tongue and throat must receive particular 
attention, because they seem to be active during thinking. (Tliere is a 
theory, which seems valid to a degree, that thinking is subvocal speech.) 
Even if you find muscular tensions returning and liave to relax a second 
or a third time, keep concentrating on relaxing the toisions you discover, 
and sleep will come. Mor(*o\(»r, the sk'cp you get while being well 
relaxed will he less fitliil and more restful than that which comes from 
sheer exhaustion. When conccailrtilion is directed to the relaxation of 
muscles, the emotional tensions of the day cannot be given attention. 
Distuil)ing thoughts t(*nd lo be erased, because w(‘ cannot be thinking of 
two things simultaneously. An easy stale of mind and a body with loo.s- 
ened muscles will provide a welcome solnti<;n for many eases of insomnia. 

When pi'ople become worried about their insomnia, their concern 
about sleeplessness sets \ip such a state ol anxiety that, even at times 
when they would normally bectmie tired enough to sleep, the concern 
prevents it. They then resort to drugs- aldehydes, barbiturate's, bromides, 
and the like— to induce Sicep, This is a flangcrous practice for several 
reasons; It may result in formation of a drug habit, it interferes with 
the normal functioning of the bouy; and a dot>(' that will induce sleep 
for some is a lethal dose for othcis. “A Londoii practitioner reports a 
young woman who made an c‘asy recox cry alter taking 90 grains of 
veronal and, by way of contrast, another adult who died after swallowing 
only fifteen grains.”^' When the patient is studied by a doetor and the 
dosage is prescribed accordingly, drugs have in some cases actually 
saved lives. However, no layman is wise enough or experienced enough 
to prescribe for Iiimself. This is a field in which tlie vaiiables are 
s(^ many and exact knowledge is so limited that expert counsel is 
needed. 
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Probably the commonest danger from the use of sleeping pills is the 
development of a debilitating habit Despite tjie great alarm sounded 
over the perils of drug addiction, there are some studies which indicate 
that sleeping pills are more to be feared. 

Marijuana, cocaine, and heroin are nothing like as habit-forming or as destruc- 
tive to nerve-tissue, or as serious a menace to society as the sleeping pills 
which are readily available in almost every community in the land. According 
to Dr. Victor H. Vogel of the Federal Narcotics Hospital at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, sJccping-pill addiction (and he means “addiction,” not prescribed use) 
is a more serious pioblcm than morphine and heroin addiction because the 
pills are so dangeious and so easy to buy and because the “withdrawal illness” 
after the piotractcd use of laige amounts of a barbiturate is “more severe than 
fiom an opiate drug.” 

The author recently lu'aid a woman telling her marital troubles to a 
physician. She had been struck by her husband and was nursing a much 
swollen and lilackened eye. The pain, she claimed, kept hei from sleep- 
ing, so she wanted some slec'ping pills. The doctor firmly, even brutally, 
told her that th(‘ pain was not keeping her awake, but that w'orry was, 
and he added, “You are in absolutely no shape to be trusted with sleep- 
ing pills, and 1 cannol and will not presciibc them unless you come to the 
hospital.” If a doctor shows such hesitancy in advising the use of pills, 
suiely we, as laymen in the medical field, should mistrust, if not Icar, 
their indiscriminate use. 

The person who wishes to observe the principles of mental hygiene 
will find a better way of attacking the problem of sleeplessness than that 
sought by the woman mentioned above. Facing pjoblcms, gaining satis- 
faction fioin the knowledge that one has done his best, and observing 
the rules of physical health will do more to induce healthy sleep than can 
resorting to drugs. 


DIET AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 

The food requirements of the body are so numerous and varied that it 
is somewhat surprising that there is not more malnutrition than exists. 
Small deficiencies in vitamins, minerals, and organic chemicals produce 
many and serious illnesses. While it is probably not true that “we are 
what wc eat,” the close relationship between mental and physical health 
makes diet a topic worth considering. 
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Diet and the Individual • 

VoluminoMS literature on the subject of diet ranges from exhortations 
for moderation and the use of good sense to severe restrictions. Research 
reveals that food factors may determine whether one is to be more or 
less resistant to infectious diseases, whether he is to become prematurely 
blind or remain possessed of good vision. Dietary studies on rats at 
Cornell University indicate that the degenerative diseases which accom- 
pany aging may l)e reduced in intensity or evem prevented by diet— 
especially the avoidance of overeating that leads to obesity. Mental 
activity, sexual v’igor, and physical endurance are all conditioned by the 
balanced diet that avoids ovcrindiilgencc (100). Children’s level of in- 
tellectual functioning, if not intelligence itself, is facilitated by adequate 
nutrition (93:265). Dietary factors influence skin ailments, heart dis- 
orders, and paralysis, and may even weight the scales in the balance 
between insanity and normal living. Each adv’^ance in our knowledge con- 
firms the truth that diet has significance in botli menial and physical 
health. 

There arc some who advise a diet consisting solely of vegetables, only 
of fruit, or mainly meat. Universally applied, these dietetic restrictions 
are close to the realm of many other fallacious teachings. There may be 
some value in dietetic restrictions, but the error comes in the wide 
application. For one indi'idiial a vegetarian diet may be highly clBca^ 
cious. lie, because of his success, wants others who have entirely dilterent 
constitutions to adopt the same inles. But, since the next individual is 
physiologically and emotionally diiicrent, the diet docs not woik out with 
the same results. Often our food fads would seem to arise from unwise 
generalizations which are based on insufficient experimentation and ob- 
servation. Diet is, therefore, another problem which must be jolved 
individually. Sane practice would seem to < onsist in applying moderation 
and balance in the diet adopted. 

Reducing Diets 

Althougli Dior did not succeed in popularizing the “flat look," slender- 
ness in the feminine foim is a popular ideal. Some female extremists 
confuse the form for the substance and by eating insufiicient food inhibit 
the manifestation of a socially effective personality. Their chances of 
becoming popular are diminished *by their tiring easily and being irritable 
despite die achievement of the movie-colony mode. More important. 
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health is undermined— undernourished people are somewhat more sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis and other diseases— and* the reduction of energy 
and enthusiasm renders one inefficient in school and at work. Certain 
misguided individuals may go so far as to take doses of th)Toid extract 
or cathartics to eliminate excess weight— a practice which is severely 
criticized by most reputable physicians. The u oman who is faced by the 
problem of attaining the “pcTfect form” should b(»aj in mind sc^eral 
factors relating to physical and mental health: 

1. There are indi^idual diflcrenct's regarding ])redisposition to obesity 
The old advice “Be yourself” has valid implications, within reason. A 
look at a lew marric'd couples indicates that manv men preler a woman 
with buoyant health to the ones with the “p(*rlect figure.” 

2. As far as one’s h*ippiness and efficiency in life aie concerned, it is 
probable that good hi'alth will make a more lasting contiibution than 
will the attaiinnenl of some “colitgiale idcMf in si/e. Cood lu'alth will 
also make a more direct contribution to populiirity than wall the achieve- 
ment of a weight which is cuircntly the fad. 

3. Barring glandular imbalance, the matter of obesit\ can m most 
cases be controlk'd through rnodcTation. A great deal of medical research 
has been devoted to the phenomenon of ol)i\sity, and it confirms re- 
peatedly that onl) the eating of food in excess can result in oseiw’cight. 
Fat people may protest that their physical make up is diflcTCiit (and it is 
to some degree) (81), but tlu' incontestable fact is that if the ingestion 
of food exeevds that nc'eded for energy and bodily maintenance, the 
excess will be storc'd as fat. When people say that fatness “runs in 
families,” it is frec][uently just another way of saying that eating habits 
arc learned in the family situation (75:482). A full stomach does not 
necessarily pre^ent starvation— it is necessary for diet to contain the 
correct proportion of food elements, vitamins, and caloric's. One way to 
correct overweight is to eat food which has low caloric value. The intake 
of food must be held to the minimum caloric value consistent with cnerg)’ 
requirements and without skimping on adequate quantitie^s of body build- 
ing substances. Reduction of caloric intake' is the fundamental idea back 
of all reducing diets and neither the idea nor its practice is new. Reducing 
diets are today computed to serve the ideal weight of the individual, 
as determined by a study of height, body build, and physical activity. 
Such diets should and can be secured from a physician. While they cut 
down neither bulk, essential vitamins, nor requisite food components, 
the fat-producing ingredients are scaled to individual needs. 
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4. Finally, there is the possibility that obesity is a problem of mental 
health and that diet is Ijeating symptoms while causes remain operative. 
It is claimed that babies suck their fingers to get comfort. It is believed 
that many persons smoke to get pleasure from oral manipulation. Some 
persons, faced by psychological tensions, get comfort from eating Ire- 
quently and zestfully. Throats to children’s security have been reacted 
to by increased appetite. “It was as though receiving food from the 
mother served as an expression of lo\e and affection, somehow com- 
pensating for the anxieties and frustrations.” Far from being the happy 
creature of populai lore, the fat ptTson is often a disturbed individual 
who has hit upon food as a defense' agaiiKst disappointment and in- 
security (27:85). The attack on overweight in these eases is the inclusive 
one treated in this entire \oIumc'— the set'king of genuine psychological 
satisfactions, the ])ursuil ol continued sc'lf-reali/ation, the making of 
cong<‘nial social contac'ts, the performane(» of significant work. 

The Phenomenon of Allcrp^ij 

Humans, as a group, are capable ol using a widi* variety of foods. 
lIowcNcr, it a])pears to be true that “whal is one man’s meat is another 
man’s ])oison.” "J’he aphorism “What’s sauce lor the goose is sauce for the 
gander” must be listed as a lalkicy. Doctors in recent years have greatly 
advanced kiiowl<'dg(' relating to allergy -specific hypersensitivity to cer- 
tain foods, pollens, and dusts. Peoph’ ha\e been greatly relies ed, in cases 
of iiitligestion, rash, lieaoache, and heaithurn, after having discovered 
that they are nol abk' to assimilate some kind of food th(‘y have been 
eating with more or less regularity. Yet it may be eaten by other mem- 
bers ol th(' family widi no ill effecL 

One man who was alleigic to sea foods would, even when he ate a very 
small amount of fish, suffer from abnormal .swelling in his fingers and 
about hi.s ankles. Others get a rash from eating strawberries. Many people 
are allergic to milk. 

There is the expciience of a boy who was allergic to egg. His mother exer- 
cised a strict supcivi.sion ovei his diet, and when liis family accepted an invita- 
tion to have Christinas dinner at the home of relatives, the latter, knowing the 
boy’s idiusyncra.sy, assuTcl the mother that no egg had been ii.sed in the 
preparation of the bread, lake, tuikcy dressing, or any other food. They forgot, 
however, that a little egg while had been mixed with the mashed potatoes. 
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Within a few minutes after eating the potato the boy*s breathing became di£B- 
cult; presently he collapsed, and remained unconseijpus for hours.® 

Some people cannot tolerate pork, beef, or fresh fruit; but wheat, 
eggs, and milk arc the most frequent offenders, while lamb, rice, butter, 
sugar, and canned pears are sometimes used as a starting point in a diet 
designed to detect allergy, because these foods seldom give difiBculty. 
One person’s allergy is in no wise indicated by that of another, since 
allergy is distinctly an individual matter. Alleigy can be detected by 
skin tests, and the food which causes the difiBculty can be avoided. Some 
sufferers have worked out their problem by themselves by starting on 
a diet consisting of a few simple foods and gradually adding others 
until the allergen ( the substance causing the difBculty ) has been found. 
That this is an inipoitant problem in physical health is indicated by the 
fact that approximately 10 per cent of the population of the United States 
is allergic, to a maiked degree. If minor allergies are consideied, the 
proportion includes about half the population. Clearly, this is a matter 
demanding consideration by tliosc interested in physical health and 
efiSciency. 

Some allergies are apparently of psychological origin. Children dis 
liking a specific food, such as spinach, may learn to show symptoms 
of illness at the presentation of thrft food. Success leads them to more 
violent responses. Their condition is real, though not physiological. Some 
allergies may develop from neg«\tivc suggestion— the reputation of a 
food for producing symptoms of distress in others. A specific sensitivity 
may arise fiom unpleasant association. Hence, some allergies have dis- 
appeared while one is on a pleasant vacation or when one has changed 
schools or his job. Some physicians regard allergies as purely of nervous 
origin, but this view has yet to be verified. Hereditary factors, over- 
feeding, and family living also appear to be pertinent explanations 
(34:180). For the person with an allergy, the part of wisdom seems to 
lie in a not too ready conviction, after tests for allergy, that for liim the 
presence of negative psychological conditions are impossible. Emphasis 
on a broad mentally hygienic pattern of living may eliminate the un- 
pleasant condition. 
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Diet in College 

Trained dieticians in college dormitories and other living organizations 
see to it that students get the proper balance of calories, vitamins, and 
food substances. But less control is exercised to see that students rise 
early enough to eat their breakfast and that they take time to eat other 
meals in leisure. One must guard against bolting his food and rushing 
off to class or a game of tennis. Good food, leisurely eaten in pleasant 
surroundings, is an eflr'ctive contribution to good health. Good food 
hastily eaten may be little better than no food. Conti ol must also be ex- 
ercist'd in the rnattei of bc'twet n-ineal “snaeks ” Candy bars and ice-cream 
dishes may provide a middav lift that is beneGcial, but improperly timed, 
these “snacks” mav pre\ent the full enjoyment and benefit of a well- 
planned meal. 

Students \\ho “bach” and eat in rc'staurants have the responsibility 
ol making sure that mc\ils ire well balanced, that \ariely is provided, 
that the meals aie tast) and that the piopc'i amounts are supplied. Some 
students, in Older to s<ne money, do not eat enough. Such saving, prac- 
ticed at the expc'nse of personal health, is false economy. On the other 
hand, there is a high incidence of digestive disorders among college 
men because* tlu*y eat too much lk*fore enteniig college they were used 
to much cxeiciso and actlvlt^ and nc'eded to provide energy for a rapidly 
growing body In college*, wlieii thc’y aic* growing more slowly and prob- 
ably have less physical exercise, they lend to oxereat and consequently 
suffer fioni various digestive disorclcis. 

If the question of diet cause- too much anxiety, foods that might 
ordinarily be eaten with safety may become disturbing In fact, physicians 
say that a majority of stomach lioubles arc of a functional nature; that is, 
while there is nothing organically wiong, a poor mental attitude causes 
difiiculty. There is real clistiess, but tlu condition is caused by the 
digestive processes' being interrupted by emotional distuibances. Stiong 
emotions may entirely check the How of digestive juices; and worry and 
anxiety can cause a poor quality of en/ymes to flow in small amounts. 
The meal hour is a poor time for talking over personal troubles. If a 
person makes pleasant c ontribution to the table conversation, eliminates 
the tension which accompanies hurry, and silently assumes that what 
he eats can be assimilated, he will get more benefit from the food he 
eats. 

The role of art in mental health is demonstrated in the relation of 
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the state of mind and the digestion. An artistic table that contributes 
to a pleasant state of mind is not a frill but a psychological necessity. 
Almost everyone has experienced a favorable anticipation of food sug- 
gested by an attractively set table— clean linens, a vase of flowers, bright 
silverware, and pretty dishes. The agreeable menial attitude that is con- 
ditioned by a tastefully arranged table is of great benefit to the digestion 
and assimilation of food. 

An illu.stration of the lelationship between emotional state and diges- 
tion is the case of a woman who visited her doctor in acute distress. 
She was examined for appendicitis, but the results were negative. Fur- 
ther examination revealed that the foods of the ])revious evening’s meal 
had remained in her stomach, totally undigested. No organic cause being 
found, the doctor led her to explain that during supper, the evening 
befoie, slu' liad a violent dispute with her husband and that they finally 
had fini.shed eating in “stony silence “ The tension of the situation had 
not been lelieved and had brought about a complete cessation of the 
digestive processes. 

It is wise, then, not to be too concerned about foods, hiit^ certain 
precautions may be recommended. Foods which cause allergies must be 
avoided. Do not use mealtime as a convenirmt time for settling gioup 
or family altercations. Take time to prepare meals in an attractive 
manner, and eat them at a leisurely pac(‘. Arrangements should be mafle 
or a mind set establislu*d, that will see meals eaten in enjoyable com- 
pany. Avoid eonveisatioinil topics which are of a highly controversial 
nature. These considerations suggest in many ways the intimate rela- 
tionships of physical and mental factors in personal adjustment. 


PROVISION FOR EXERCISE AND PLAY 
Individual Nerds and Exercise 

Exercise, like sleep and diet, cannot be iinifoimly prescribed for all 
persons. Older people lecjuiie less exercise and, if they control their 
eating, feel better wa'th less exercise than they performed earlier. A few 
colleges provide a “siesta period,” so that some students may spend their 
physical-education period resting in bed while their classmates are play- 
ing baseball or golf. There are probably many students who, because of 
careless budgeting of time or because of excessive class or laboratory 
work, do not get enough physical activity. If your doctor pronounces 
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you physically fit, you would be wise to provide for regular exercise and 
recreation as a part of “rounded” existence. 

Some men point with pride to tlicir physical health and vigor and 
indicate that they take no exercise (olteii \’isiblv evident in the waist- 
line). Housewives often get little exercise aside from their housework 
and still enjoy what we call perfect health. Some writers make an 
example ol the slow -moving elephant or the tortoise, indicating that, 
on account of their lack of exercise, they have century-long lives, whereas 
the squirrel, moving rapidly and always prepared for activity, lives only 
a short span oi \ears. Research does not show that vigorous exercise 
idds to longevity, but there is evidence that moderate activity keeps 
muscles firm, stimulates heart and lung acti\ity, improves elimination, 
and aids sound sleep, lienee, one jeeh Letter, and in mental hygiene 
this is a valid concern. 

In consideration of these tacts, it would be profitable to take cog- 
nizance ol the opinion ol many physicians “Jf yon are physically able, 
exc'rcise will add greatlv to your enjoyuKMit ol life.” The exercise pro- 
gram should be individual!)' det('rmined, with the aid of a physician, 
who will preseiibe the jnoper t\pe and amount of exercise. Through this 
pioc(*dure, moderation will assume specific and helpful meaning. It must 
be recogni/(‘d that attention to exercise is as essential a part of the total 
dcv'clopment, rif which mind and body are related aspects, as is attention 
to academic and occupational considerations 

Play and Health 

Play can Irequcntly piovide th (\vercise that has a constructive in- 
fluence on pliysical and mental lu*aJth. It is difficult to distinguish 
between work and p*ay, Ix^cause they aie alike at so many points. 
Roughly, howcvei. we may describe pla)' as those activities, sponta- 
neously pursu(*d, whicli arc least uec'cssaiy to maintain immediate exist- 
ence but which arc highly usefu’ in stimulating vitality, growth, and 
proper functioning of the organism. The latter part of the definition is 
of particular interest in tlie study of adjuslincail, because after self- 
preserx alien has been taken care of, play becomes an integral part of 
the complete living which is mental health. 

There are several th< ories of play: One is that of recapitulation, 
according to which youths, in their various stages of play from infancy 
to adulthood, reconstruct the experiences of the race as it has advanced 
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from savagery. Since this is an interpretation based on instinct, it is 
currently not a popular theory. Another is the suirplus-energy, or biologi- 
cal, theory. According to this idea, the human organism has so many 
potentialities for action that routine work employs but a few of them. 
The unused organs store up energy, which is advantageously discharged 
in play, and this tends to relieve physical and emotional tensions. Play 
can provide the variety that makes life interesting. Tliis theory may 
explain how the provision of city recreation areas has been helpful in 
reducing the symptom of mental ill-health called delinquency. A third 
theory is that play provides advance practice for later adult life. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, exercise through play is vital in physical, social, 
mental, and emotional growth. For example, fewer cases of heart failure 
might result from worry or from running to catch a streetcar if the 
persons had more regularly engaged in play. These considerations lead 
mental hygienists to advise parents and teachers that play is the sciious 
business of childhood. 

Play, like exercise, cannot be uniformly pi escribed for everyone. 
Another reservation is that play and exercise may be almost totally lack- 
ing and yet mental health may be enjoyed. A betlridden j)crson may have 
the happiness, cfBciency in certain realms, and fullness of lilo that char- 
acterize mental health, without ex^cising. Some men and women are 
so devoted to tlicir work that they not only have no time for play but 
do not feel the need of it. But even in such cases, we cannot be sure 
that they would not be still happiei and more efEcient if they were to 
ill Certainly, they are not so “well rounded” as those who 
derive satisfactions from both work and play. For the vast majority, 
play and exercise make such positive contributions to mental health that 
these activities should not be discarded until serious consideration has 
been devoted to the question. 

The college student who has many recreational opportunities at his 
disposal should make good use of them with two purposes in mind: (1) 
the attainment and preservation of mental health at the present time 
and (2) the forming of recreational interests and habits that will be 
useful in after-college liie. Engaging in various student activities can 
serve both these purposes. Not only do student activities provide an 
avenue for the expression of capacities not called upon in academic work, 
but in the pursuit of them the student is at the same time gaining ex- 
perience in getting along with others. In both instances his mental health 
is being served. 
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DRUGS AND PERSOP^ALITY 
The Use of Drugs 

Every educated person should be aware of the dangers involved in 
the indiscriminate use of drugs; yet we must face the fact that such 
awareness seems to be lacking. A look at the drugstore shelves or a report 
of the amount of money annually spent on patent medicines gives star- 
tling evidence that Americans have a great faith in the efficacy of drugs 
and cure-alls. Meager benefits seem to accrue from reliable announce- 
ments that people have died in great numbers as a result of trying 
radium cures and "elixirs.” Too often our unfounded belief is not greatly 
shaken by our knowledge. Small wondet, then, that such a book should 
have been written as One Hundred Mdlion Guinea Pigs, v'hich asserts 
that people freely permit themselves to be subjects for experiments with 
patent medicines. Sometimes the danger lies not so much in the drug 
itself as in the postponement ol calling for a physician’s diagnosis. 
Luckily some drugs aie ni'ithci elledixe nor harmful; but others are 
extremely potent and cue (apabU* of completely upsetting the sturdy, 
yet delicatelv balanced stmctuie of ihc human organism. 

Drugs and Mental Health 

Some people have been unfoitiinatc t*nough to stumble upon the use 
of habit-forming dings, such as cocaine, opium and morphine. Others 
may have sought them as a ni(‘ins ol escaping fiom the problems that 
beset their own lives These dii gs constitute i serious threat to both 
physical and mental hc'alth, since undc^i their control the body de- 
teriorates and the mind becomes unstable Lethargy and a dreamy 
state, experienced while the immediate efiFccts last, arc followed by 
extreme nausea, nervousness, restlessness, and muscular incoordination. 
Not only is addiction to such a d u " physically weakening, but it solves 
no problems. As an escape mechanism it occupies an extremely dubious 
position, because it does not remove the causes of personality maladjust- 
ment. Indulgence in drugs ia usually an evidence of lack of other whole- 
some compensations and resources which leave the power of discrimination 
unimpaired. Narcotic intemperance is at the low end of the scale in the 
way of relaxation. Mental health is a beneficial factor in avoiding the 
conditions which lead to use of drugs, and mental hygiene is as essential 
to the cure of the habit as is physical treatment. 
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Marijuana 

Cannabis, or marijuana, is one of the drugs that have a very marked 
effect upon personality and mental health. Since 1030 this drug has 
been increasingly used by ill-advised high school and college students 
who, seeking a thrill, have been misled L'y vendors who promise a 
cheap, exciting, and hainiless experience. But the thrill is short-lived, 
to put it most mildly. Hariy J. Anslinger, U.S. Narcotics (Jommissioner, 
asserts that one does not know when using marijuana whether he will 
become a philosopher, a joyous musician, or a senseless murderer. Reac- 
tion may take the form oi s(*ll -destruction or a persecution complex 
which will be satisfied only by committing some heinous ciime— a.-» was 
the case of a Florida lad who ran amuck and with an ax killed his 
parents, two brothers, and a sister (6). Individuals react differently to 
the same quantities ol the* drug. Tt inteileres with the pt*iee*ption of 
space and time, so that a ])erson “high” on the drug will play several 
extra notes in a musical bar, but to another, SO miles an hour seems 
like 20, and his aiitome)bile bece)mes a thing of destruction, \farijuana 
gives its users a feeling ol ph\sical stre'iigth and me*nlal power, and it 
stimulates the imagination, but its users often eleveleip a ele*liiie)us rage, 
during which they are' temporarily* insane. 

Marijuana (ha.shish, reefers, muggles, imi, hot-sticks— wha1e\ or yon 
want to call it) does neit “le.id to any particular type e)f mental disease, 
rather its efle*ct is to push certain users tow’ard whate‘vc*r imbalance of 
mind or emotions their own make-up is liable.” It has bc'en reported 
that marijuana is not habit-forming, but it is certain that many users 
of heroin, morphine, opium— which are quickly habit-foiining— were first 
users of marijuana. It must be admitted that many people ha\e used drugs 
and did not become addicted. Stable persons are less hkelv to become 
addicts. Those who ha\e emotional or sex problems, those who are 
impulsive, self-centered, anxious, and hostile find narcotics initially 
pleasant (80). Here is one area where one cannot be so sure of his 
stability that he can afford to expciiinent. It would hv prudent to accept 
the advice of Goodwin J. Knight not to experiment; do not take a dare, 
do not sample (69). Any simpleton can be a delinquent. It takes strength 
to practice what one knows is good and right. 

The Bureau of Narcotics is attempting to bring the distribution of 
marijuana under control. During the war the growing of hemp plants was 
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encouraged because of the difficulty of importing good materials for 
ropemaking. Now “So f long as pushers can get $50 a gunnysack for 
leaves and flowers in ilk'gitimate deals, peddling of marijuana will con- 
tinue as one of the war’s contributions to increased crime and juvenile 
delinquency.”^' Many pushers are addicts. They do not tempt one to 
use marijuana ( or narcotics ) out of altruism but as a means of satisfying 
their own $25- to $100-per-day drug needs. Wi* cannot wait for our 
government to rc*move temptation or control pushers but must exercise 
our own intelligence in restraint. One protection is to be able to find fun 
and excitement in the exercise of our natural and normal capacities and 
to take the disappointments along with gratifications. 

Barbiturates 

The use of drugs as aids to sleep has been discussed earlier. To this 
section on drugs it might b(‘ added that the continued u.se of barbit- 
urates, . . secobaibital, ainol)arbitul, plu'nobarbital is associated with 
the devi‘lopment of psychologic al dependence, tolerance and physical 
dr^pendemee, ajul that relapse' is also a feature. . . .” Addicts become 
contused, obstinate, and abusive. Many masturbate openly and aggres- 
sivc'ly seek sex paitiu'rs. Thus, the typical behavior is “euphoric” as con- 
trasted to the' lassitude* of the' opiate addict. Ortainly the harassed hou.se- 
wife, the worric'd businessman, or the* anxious college student would do 
much bcttc'r to tolerate* a sl(‘(*pless night or soiru* physical pain than to 
chance the tc'inporary escape ofleic'd by the lining comfort of a self- 
prescribed barbiturate. 

Benzedrine and Mental Efficiency 

Benzedrine sulfate is ('.specially iiitercsting from the standpoint of 
mental health. This drug, in some case's, seems to have been responsible 
lor raising scores on intelligence tests. In one study, the ('xperimental 
group, on a second administratis a i of an equivalent intelligence t('st 
made a score of 8.7 per cent higlui than a control group who worked 
under the same conditions c.xcipt that they took placc'bo (harmless bread 
pills), rather than the Bcn/c'drinc which was gixc'ii to the first group. 
Increases were most marked in those subjects who had mild emotional 
disorders, as contrasted with those who had deeper emotional difficulties. 
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While it is not likely that the drug increases actual intelligence, a person 
may at times be temperamentally or emotionally unfitted to do his best 
on a test. It is thought that the Benzedrine might help such a one feel 
more confident, make it possible for him to lose less time in accommo- 
dating himself to the test, and quicken his responses so that he might get 
a higher score (12). Similar positive results have been obtained in ex- 
periments involving scores on standardized subject-matter tests (85). 

Other experimenters characterize the action of the drug as variable, 
uncertain, unpredictable, and at times paradoxic. That is, one effect of 
the drug is to increase mental activity, improve perception, and decrease 
confusion; an opposite effect is to retard mental activity, decrease con- 
centration, cause confusion, and give rise to hallucinations. In some 
cases it causes cheerfulness and a feeling of pleasantness; but in others 
it produces depression and surliness. Moreover, these results have vaiied 
in the same patient from one day to the ne\t; at one time he would Icel 
elated and at other times, depressed (97). The general physiological 
effect is to increase bodily activity. It is apparent, then, that the results 
are due not only to the nature of the drug itself but also to the physio- 
logical, and possibly the mental, state of the individual. 

Benzedrine has been tried in tlie treatment of problem obildren, 
making them more alert, more interested, and better able to aecomplish 
their work effectively. But the effects were not pennanent, and less 
promise for mental health is offered than through such methods as 
psychotherapy and change of environment to reduce conflict (13). This 
evaluation can pertinently be expanded to bear upon the use of “pep” 
pills by college students. It might be expected that care would be taken 
in using a drug with such uncertain, yet marked, effects on personality. 
However, college students have taken these so-called “pep” pills to kee^p 
them awake during cramming sessions— sometimes with dangcious, as 
well as inconvenient, results. A night driver cannot depend on tlie pills, 
which may serve to keep him awake on some nights but may make him 
even more sleepy the next time they are used. This paradoxical effect 
should constitute a sufficient warning to those who are tempted to use 
such a drug. The building of good habits, the direct attack of problems, 
and the application of sane living principles constitute the slow but 
more positive way of achieving healthy growth. 

Persons do become habitual Benzedrine users, though technically the 
drug is not addicting. In one study, victims swallowed the contents of 
nasal inhalers to obtain the drug. They used Benzedrine because it made 
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time go faster, made them feel happy and rendered them talkative. Large 
doses caused restlessness, sleeplessness, hallucinations, and delusions. 
When they were deprived of the drug, they experienced fatigue, de- 
pression, shaky hands, and upset stomachs (59). The addict creates 
a vicious circle. Neurotics use “goof balls*' (Benzedrine) to wake them 
up and then use barbiturates to still the jitters. So many use the goof 
balls that they are today regarded as seriously competing with the 
barbiturates as the worst under-tlie-countcr drug menace. “Because they 
feel so good right after taking a goof ball and so rotten after it wears 
off, most non-medical users reach ior another when the effect of one 
begins to pale " 

The Proper Use of Drugs 

It should not be assumed from the ioregoing discussion that all drugs 
are detrimental to physical and mental health. Quite the contrary is true. 
There are many drugs that make for health and happiness, but they 
should be taken under the supervision of trained physicians. Resort to 
drugs as an escape from personal pioblems is an undesirable praetiee. 

Quite recently the beneficial effects of sulfanilamide in the treatment 
of pneumonia have received much attention. Various drugs have been 
successfully used in the treatment of certain kinds of glandular disorders. 
Thyroid extract has long helped in the treatment of some young cretins 
( those in whom fceble-mindedness is caused by thyroid deficiency ) with 
such sucess that they have developed into normal individuals. Penicillin 
has been called the ‘wondcir drug," because so many uses have been 
found for it during and since the Second World War. Some othei drugs, 
while possessing no curative values, have effectively been applied in 
reducing the pain of injury and disease. To increase tlie degree of suc- 
ecss, such drugs must be employed only under the direction of <’Oiiipeteiit 
physicians; and they must not be adopted as a means of escape from 
reality or of getting a thrill. Self-medication is inadvisable. 

Alcohol 

The use of alcohol belongs in much the same category as use of the 
above-mentioned drugs. Excessive use of alcohol produces various forms 
of temporary behavior disorders. Some people become elated or pug- 
nacious, and others are rendered depressed and submissive when under 
the influence of liquor. It frees inhibitions, causes loss of behavior con- 
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trol, and lowers ones ability to judge, discriminate, and act eflBciently. 
The habitual overuse of alcohol contributes to tjie more permanent con- 
dition known as “alcoholism,” which is characterized by general mental 
decline, loss of memory, and various forms of delusion and hallucination. 
Even if one admits that these conditions are inherent in individual weak- 
nesses, the fact remains that the excessive use of alcohol is the precipi- 
tating factor. Such conditions, as can be readily perceived, have iar- 
rcaching efiects upon the personality, and these, in turn, are a direct 
reflection of the state of one’s mental and physical hcaltli. 

A blanket condemnation of all use of alcohol (the above paragraph 
stresses excessive use) cannot safely be made in the face of current 
evidence. There seems to be little doubt that then' are important indi- 
vidual differences in the dt'gree of susceptibility to elfects of alcohol. 
This is one of th(' major conclusions of the Yale Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies (2). It may be that some persons secure a degree of emotional 
release from the moderate use of alcohol. Alcohol causes most people 
to overrate the excellence of their ov\n performances, and it might also 
incite them temporarily to apply themselves more vigorously, but the 
quality of their woik will suller. It would be bc'ttc'r if their confidence 
could be established on the basis of sound mental hygiene principles. 

The tendency to overrate one’s ability is one of the most distinctly 
dangerous features of even a moderate use of alcohol. Anyone who is 
overconfident of his skill as a driver is a constant threat to the safety 
of others on the highway. Exact data on the lole of alcohol in traffic 
accidents are not obtainable, lint estimates of driver or pedestrian drink- 
ing range from 10 to 15 per c-ent among total accidents. “Everyone 
who purchases automobile accident insurance . . . is making a sizable 
contribution to the cost of alcohol indulgence.” ' * Ihe large number of 
accidents in which alcohol is a factor are disiegarded by the overconfi- 
dent person. In view oJ the fact that the advantages of alcoholic indul- 
gence are so tenuous, the driving factor alone would seem to place the 
arguments against lupior in a more favorable position. 

There is much fancy, wishful thinking, and prejudice involved in 
various interpretations of the effect of alcohol. One of the more com- 
prehensive studies is j^resented in the book, Alcohol, Science and Soci- 
ety (2). A review of these and similar studies, in coiisulation with 
Seldon Bacon and Leon Greenberg of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
on the effects of alcohol is summarized below: fl) 
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Alcohol Does 

Act as a nerve depressant, slowing the action ol the brain and nervous 
system. 

Slow reaction time, diminish accuracy of light and sound perception, 
reduce reasoning power, decrease dexterity, and hampc’' concentra- 
tion. 

Provide temporary relief from physical and psychological .stiaiii by dull- 
ing perception. 

Relieve anxiety through its anc'stlictic action on tlie brain. 

Make one feel warm by bringing blood to the bodv .surface, but actually 
there may be a slight lowc'ring of body temperature. 

In moderate amounts, stimulate appetite by increasing the flow of diges- 
tiv'e juices. 

Provide calori(*s, but supplies little or no \itaiiiins, minerals, or prot(*ins 
and may hamper their absorption. It is in some wavs a food but not 
an ad(*quate one. 

Tend to produce dangerous drivtTs, first by impairing efficiency and 
second by inflating the dri\cr\s confidence. Ih*nce, both heavy and 
moderate drinkc^rs are traffic menaces. 

Alcohol Does Not 

Act as a stimulant— though oiu* mav feel exhilarated, strong, and capable. 

Increase life span— thcM.gh model ate users probably live as long as ab- 
stainers. (Chronic excessive users may expect a life span ten years 
shortcT than modc^ratc usei )r abstaincTs. ) 

Clause cirrhosis of the livcT- though this dh^ordc r is ioiind more* frc*quentlv 
in alcoholics, probably because of caj(‘fi\ssnc\ss in dic't and attendant 
nutritional difiiculties. 

Cause ulcers— though the temsion which i auses ulcers may alsc' contribute 
to excessive drinking. 

Increase efficiency or banish fatigue. 

Directly afh'ct organs and tissue's, henc*e does not cause hardening of 
the arteries or injure the kidneys. (Many disorders formerly attrib- 
uted to alcohol arc now rcct/gnizc'd as forms of malnutrition. ) 

Increase sexual vigor- though inhibitions arc lowered and indiscretions 
are more likely to occur. 

Immediately affect individuals .differently— the significant items in imme- 
diate reaction are body weight anjJ^amoi^nt of food in the stomach. 
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which influence the concentration of alcohol in the blood stream. 
The habits of control developed by drinker? often give the appear- 
ance of different effects. (This does not conflict with the conclusion 
that some more readily become chronic excessive users.) 

At the very best it can be said only that the effects of alcoholic indul- 
gence are highly controversial and that its use must be approached 
with caution. Some sympathy might be extended towaid users of alcohol 
who are victims of poor cii\ ironmeuts, but the acceptance of the quick 
release from icality affoided by it to those wht* have had greater advan- 
tages and should ha\c developed othei resonices of personality release 
IS not easily condoned. A young college student gave the following per- 
tinent evaluation: ‘T do not use alcohol because I know 1 must use all 
my resouices to develop social and technical skill. I cannot afford, as a 
young man, to dull my potentialities and Icain to dc'pend on this crutch 
to have a good time and reduce my fears 

Tobacco 

The use of tobacco generally comes m for a share of ciitic^sm when 
speaking of health No doubt tobacco has deleterious effects upon those 
who use it, and, in general it should be avoided There has been much 
written recently about the ridatapn of smoking to lung cancer (see 
Table 3-1). However, there are many who contend that the high inci- 

Table 3-1 Relation of Death Rate from Lun^ Cancer and Smoking 

Category of bmokcr Death rate 

Heavy smokers (2 packs a cla\ ) 1 per 148 

Moderate smokers 1 per 710 

Ex-smokers I per 996 

Nonsmokers 1 per 2,020 

souHct. Data derived from a study by \mcrican Cancer Society of 1SS,078 white 
males, ai^ed 50 through 69 years, for 32 months Adiptcd from “Latest on Smoking 
and Cancer,” Untied States Netts and World Report, 38 45-47 

dence of cancer is related to other phenomena For example, William C 
Huepner, of the U.S Public Health Service, says. 

During leccnt decades, the nse in lung-cancer frequency was not only asso- 
ciated with an increased consumption of cigaiettes, but with a remarkable and 
in part even moie pronounced nse in the construction of asphalted roads, con- 
sumption of motor fuel, and the production of mdustrial and domestic fuel 
oils, patent fuel, crude petroleum, petroleum asphalt, coal tar, isopropanol. 
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asbestos, arsenic and chromium compounds and nickel— i.e., with conditions 
and materials having proven or suspected relations to respiratory cancers. 

The total epidemiological, clinical, pathologic, and experimental evidence on 
hand clearly indicates that not a single but several, if not numerous, industrial 
or industry-related atmospheric pollutants are to a great part responsible for 
the causation of lung cancer. 

Many smokers apparently suffer little damaging effect fn^rn tobacco. 
When it is used in moderation, the body can offset the toxic conditions 
in most cases. Just what amount of smoking should be considered mod- 
erate or excessive depends to some degree upon the make-up of the 
individual smoker. The real danger lies in the strong tendency toward 
overdoing it. 

Writers who wish to defend smoking or to seem nonpartisan with 
regard to tobacco smokcis sometimes argue that, although smoking may 
have some detrimental effects, the elimination of smoking has a negative 
effect upon the person who is not accustomed to doing without it. 
actually, this argument holds for many drugs. Smokers admit that they 
feel better during periods of abstinence, yet they aie unable to break 
the habit. 

Experiments in which subjects did not know whether they were smok- 
ing or merely inhaling warm air indicate that the effects of tobacco are 
slight and variable. There is a slight increase in the rate of the heart 
beat, and additional tremoi. The speed of adding is increased for habitual 
smokers but decreased for nonsinokers (113:148 ff.). Tobacco retards 
memory and accuracy and impairs the execution of fine motor skills by in- 
creasing hand tremor (17:228). It appears, therefore, that whatever effect 
tobacco has, it is on the neg<.Uve side. College students who smoke 
make slightly lower grades tlian do nonsmokers, but the smoking itself 
is not recognized as the cause Some believe that the social activities 
which encourage smoking may interfere with study. Others feel that the 
difference can be accounted for by a greater initial stability on tlie part 
of the nonsmoker. 

If there were valid arguments m favoi of tobacco, one would expect 
cigarette adveitisers to capitalize upon them. Actually, what they do is 
stress the fact that there are fewer coughs in their particular brand 
of cigarettes, that their kind is easier on the throat, or that more people 
use “Such and Such” than any other kind. Unbiased experimental find- 
ings are not such as to convince the nonuscr that he should change liis 
ways. The user will not ordinarily be swayed by arguments or evidence. 
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because the habit itseli is the motivating factor, and he has learned to 
live with what negative factors there are. In conclusion, it is probably 
sound advice to warn nonsniokcrs that they will be better off through 
continued abstinence, while those who do not smoke to excess will likely 
find that breaking the habit is hardly worth the effort. 

FRESH AIR-A FETISH OR A NECESSlTi 

In view of our study of physiology in the grade school, it should be 
unnecessary here to discuss the value ol fresh air; but the thought of 
life in crovvd<*d classiooins and smoky parlors makes some consideration 
of the subject seem appropriate. While it is not necessary for Iresh air 
to be made into a fetish~as it is by some people— an intelligent recogni- 
tion of its value should be established. Those who make a fetish of 
fresh air place it on a pedestal and worship it ab(we other things. They 
are the ones who open wide the windows of a room on a chilly day 
and make others shivw with the cold. They open the windows in a bus 
or streetcar and loosen their coats, then bieathe in tht* icy blasts. They 
abhor tlu' odor of j cigarette. Such an attitude mav 1 k' confhiendable 
when it is tempered with moderation and when the feelings ol others are 
being considered, but caiiied to an e\trc‘nu' it merely serves to make 
the fresh-air worshiper si*em i]iu‘ei/*and ungracious. 

The Effect of Vreali An 

Probably most people slet'p in rooms in which windows are open. 
Most of us have experic'iiced situations in which ventilation ol the sleep- 
ing room was difficult and have soon learned that it is disagiec^able and 
uncomfortable to try to sleep in a warm, stuffy room. On the other hand, 
in vacation time, whiMi we hav^e slept in the open air, our sleep has been 
surprisingly sound, and we h«ive waked in the morning feeling completely 
refreshed. By way ol contrast, we havt‘ probably spent much leisure 
time in hot, close, motion-picture theaters or leaning over smoke-be- 
clouded card tables. No oni* needs to read in a book about how refrc'shing 
is the effect ol a walk in the open air aftei such an occasion. Experience 
has been the teacher. 

When our daily routine necessitates close contact with many persons, 
the value of some time in the open air becomes quite marked. Such 
periods seem to clear the* mind and stimulate enthusiasm. Fresh air instills 
vigor into our lagging muscles, and we feel like going on with our work. 
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Actual experiments do not reveal appreciable superiority of fresh air 
over stale air as far aS physiological effects are concerned, but the 
psychological effects arc notable. 

Perhaps because air is free, we tend to underestimate its value. Not 
much effort is required in order to ol^tain it, so it is not cherished. It is, 
nevertheless, cssenlial to good health. The feeling of vigor and exhilara- 
tion which accompanies a brisk walk in the* open countrv indicates that 
as much attention should be d(‘\oled to providing Iresh air as should be 
given to securing proper amounts and kinds of exercise and adequate 
sleep. 

Conditions Which Need Aitcniion 

In making provision For obtaining Iresh air, it is iiTjportant to keep in 
mind some additional consideiations. In the first plact\ t!ie air should 
be of a certain temperature. It has been loiind that 70 degn'cs Fahrenheit 
is probably best lor most peojile, although thL may be vari(*d to some 
extent according to tlie iudi\idual. When anyone is exposed to wide 
variations in tempemture, so imieh time and attention must be given 
to adjusting to these changes that work is inefRcient. Further, cold air 
is not necessarily good air. Recently, numerous articles have appeared 
discussing the lack of wisdom in throwing windows so wide open during 
the winter months that it is difficult to keep the rooms warm. Colds will 
bo less severe if caution is exercised in the mattei ol open windows. A 
cold will be routed Sv ’iiei il the body do(\s not have the additional 
burden of fighting a chilling temperature. 

Air should be circulated, so hat each person can get an adequate 
supply of oxygen and so that txie waste products of breathing will be 
carried away. Besides, an aestJietic consideration is involved in this con- 
nection: disagreeable odors can be dissipated if circulation is salisfactorv 
Finally, air should contain moisture. D’v air is detrimental to health, 
because it interferes with the functioning of the glands of the mouth 
and the nose. It is particularly i q^ortant that provision be made to 
supply moisture during the winter months, w^hen the cold makes the 
air less capable of retaining moisture. A container of water attached 
to the radiator or a filled w’ater c ontainer on the furnace will do much 
to counteract the deficiency of moisture in cold air. Finally, the full use 
of the lungs through deep-breathing exercises is to be recommended. 
If possible, this exercising should be done outdoors. 
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MENTAL CONFLICT AND PHYSICAL HEALTJH 
Psychosomatic TUness 

Earlier in the chapter, the statement was made that the mental and 
the physical are inseparably interrelated aspects of the total organism. 
^Physical illness is frequently characterized by behavior abnormalities. 
On the other hand, mental conflict is often indicated by the existence of 
physical symptoms. Upset psychological states are often significant pre- 
cursors of physical illnesses. There are many instances in which treatment 
of physical symptoms has not been adequate for curing a particular 
ailment. Such instances illustrate in a striking manner the unity of the 
mental and the physical in human beings. 

There is, for example, an account of a man suficring from a bother- 
some skin disease which did not respond to medical treatment. Investi- 
gation revealed that he had been engaged to be mariicd for eight years 
and that each Sunday he niged his .sweetheart to mairy him immediately, 
but the answer was always negative. Almost every Monday after his day 
of frustration, his skin protested and indicated his anxious state by break- 
ing into a rash. 

Another case concem.s a man who was afflicted by a serious case of 
asthma. Medical treatment would bring temporary relict, but the attack 
would recur prior to his starting oh a trip back to his home. The record 
showed that the man was a teacher in a community where his relation- 
ships were unsatisfactory, and the trip home was viewed with apprehen- 
.sion. The hospital provided refuge from undesirable contacts. The case 
was finally solved by his following the doctor’s advice and securing a new 
position where his personal relationships could be more satisfactory. 
This is an instance in which manifestations of physical illness were 
cleared away by getting rid of mental conflict. 

In another instance, the condition of a woman laundry worker, who 
was affected by high blood pressure, was materially bettered merely by 
shifting her from one aide of a washing machine to the other side and 
relieving her of supervisory duties. Her trouble seemed to arise princi- 
pally from having charge of a group of young workers whose lack of 
seriousness bothered her. After the tension was relieved, her enlarged 
neck veins and a chronic hoarseness disappeared. These cases serve to 
show that emotional disturbances have their counterpart in physical 
upset (48). 

A young doctor experienced increasing difficulty from nasal swelling 
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and secretion. His wife, on having her first baby, had her motiier come 
to help. The mother w^s officious and domineering, and reject^ the 
medical advice of the young doctor. After three weeks he Anally ^lew 
up” and told his mother-in-law what he thought of her. She in turn 
accepted the criticism and changed her ways to cause him less frustra- 
tion. Improvement of the nasal condition was prompt and marked, as 
recorded on laboratory instruments during the entire episode (104:81). 

One of the author s students said that for years she had suffered from 
severe headaches. Medical examination showed an excess of adrenalin 
in the blood stream. The doctor explained its significance, and the 
woman deliberately set out to be more calm— less responsive to upsetting 
conditions. As time passed she experienced the headaches with markedly 
less frequency. 

Such conditions indicate that people become ill and remain so, at 
least partially, because they cannot or will not face and solve their 
problems. The individual who is physically healthy will, as a rule, be 
found to be one who is mentally healthy. Organic diseases seem to be 
distressing somewhat in proportion to the amount of mental conflict dis- 
turbing the patient. It is small wonder that commitments to college 
infirmaries are more Ircquent during examination week than at any other 
time— unless it has previously been announced that examinations cannot 
be made up. 

Progressive pliysicians are more and more adopting the view that 
the mental and physical aspects of disease should be treated .simultane- 
ously. While the science of medicine is firmly established, the art of 
medicine (considering the human, or personality, element) has long 
been neglected. The icalization this has gi\en rise to the study known 
as “psychosomatic medicine.” Persons of all ages are susceptible to these 
illnesses. Parents should recognize that emotional stress may actually be 
the source of some children's diseases. 

Mental stresses become pliysical stiesscs, with disturbances in organic func- 
tion seeminely unrelated to a bro. »' » toy or a schoolroom crisis. Indigestion, 
nausea or vague pains may well be die expression of peiplcxity or sense of 
insecurity. 

The vital organs of children are capable of major responses to stimuli, 
whether emotional or physical, and can be misinterpreted because of the 
violence of the reactions. Unresolved adjustment problems can so alter the 
body functions as to render the child overly susceptible to infectious diseases.^^ 
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There is a growing trend for medical practitioners to treat mental 
and physical conditions simultaneously. Currcijt medical preparation is 
emphasizing a broader education for physicians, which will serve to 
impress upon the doctors attention an understanding that patients are 
persons, not just bodies. The branch of medicine known as psychiatry 
is devoted to just such a realization. In short, the most effective doctor 
is one who realizes that mental and physical health are but different 
aspects of one problem. It seems reasonable to conclude that the most 
healthy individual is one who recognizes the fai^t that mental and physical 
health are inseparably related. 

Accident-proneness 

An important, but frequently overlooked, symptom of inadequate per- 
sonal adjustment is accident-proiiencss. ‘“Accident proneness or the acci- 
dent habit is so much on the border line of behavioral and somatic 
dysfunction that it has l)(»en neglected by general j^hysicians and psychi- 
atrists alike . : despite the fact that accidents stand lourtli among 

causes of death and disability for all ages and first among the mortality 
factors for youth. 

Not all accidents are caused by accident-prone individuals. Some mis- 
haps must be attiibuted to “acts of God,” and inadequate safety educa- 
tion and implementation of safety peasuies. But there still remains the 
fact that some persons are involved in accidents with much greater fre- 
quency than arc others. It has been found, for instance, that in Ck)n- 
nccticut 4 per cent of automobile drivers were invoked in 36 per cent 
of the accidents (47). One traffic expert claimed that if the licenses of 
10 per cent of drivers in Evanston, Illinois, could be revoked the traffic- 
accident rate would be reduced by 90 per cent. An industiial company, 
in an effort to reduce accidents, shifted workers with poor safety records 
to other work and in four years cut the accident rale to a fifth of its 
former incidence (47). 

The question here is, “Why are some individuals so much more sus- 
ceptible to accidents than are others?” Lady Luck may be part of the 
answer— but only part. Accidf^nt-prone individuals 

. . . are impetuous people who convert their momentary impulses into action 
without deliberation and planning. Their “decisiveness” is part of a drive for 
independence and self-reliance in the situation of the moment [which may ac- 
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count for the high accident rate of youths], and not an integrated, smoothly 
functioning part of their personality. They harbor a deep resentment against 
those in authority. At the same* time they have a striet eonseience that makes 
them feel guilty for their iel)e]lion. In the unconsciously provoked accident they 
express their resentment and at the same time atone for rebellion by their 
injuries.^*^ 

J. E. Wallin asserts that accidcnit-proneness is one way er evading 
unpleasant realities. Industrial aecidents, tor instance, are often simply 
a defense against the monotony of work (115:297). In other cases acci- 
dents may be the unconscious bid ot the individual for the sympathy 
and attention he ieels lacking. Some aecid(*nts are the results of tem- 
porary emotional imbalance', so that persons who experience marked 
swings between depression and elation ari' somewhat more susceptible to 
aecidents. A commercial airline has the policy of temporarilv suspending 
pilots when they are engagt'il in marital strife, have severe illness in 
the family, or have persistemt financial difficulties, because of the in- 
creased susceptibility ol pcTsons under emotional stress to have accidents. 

The cures lor aeeidt'nt-pioiKMiess must be as complex as the causes. 
One who has a history of successive accidents might consult a psycholo- 
gist or psyeliiatrist to (U'tennine whether thc're are feelings of resentment 
insecurity, and worric's that could be traced U) childhood conditioning. 
Efforts should of course be dexoted to the present cause of emotional 
stress by seeking the solution to academic, marital, financial, and similar 
problems. One should be especially careful when it is necessary to drive 
a car after some emotional ejnsode and axoid drixung at all if it is 
possible. It is also saf(' to advise that mental hygiene principles be prac- 
ticed in daily liv'ing, so that tht persoiicdity instaliility that contributes 
to accident-proncmess can Ik* reduced. The accidi'iit-prone individual, like 
the person whfi has psychosomatic ilJness(*s, has an insistent reminder of 
the need to pursue better personal adjustment. 

SUMMARY 

Our knowledge of physical health must be put into habitual daily 
practice' in order to jiromote better personal adjustment. By giving 
attention to physical health we increase our satisfaction from life-thus 
promoting meiltal health. Although some persons with poor physical 
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health have good mental health, it is still true that, in general, physical 
health promotes mental health. 

All theories of sleep agree that it is essential to the optimum func- 
tioning of the mind and the body. Sleep should serve to give us more 
control over our body by making us more efficient during 'waking hours. 
Everyone should determine for himself what his requirements regarding 
sleep are and should see to it that the necessary number of hours are 
reserved for sleep— avoid the too hasty decision that personal require- 
ments are less than average. Regularity in sleep habits is conducive to 
soimd rest and should, therefore, be given consideration. Physical relaxa- 
tion will contribute to sound sleep. 

A balanced diet should be provided for everyone. Food should be 
eaten leisurely and in pleasant surroundings. Since so many are subject 
to allergy, it is advantageous for everyone to try to discover what foods, 
if any, do not agree with him and then to avoid eating them. However, 
an allergy need not be looked for unless some chronic symptoms have 
been experienced, because there is some danger in a negative psycho- 
logical set. Some allergies are psychosomatic rather than purely physical. 
A happy frame of mind at mealtime should be sought; it is probably 
better to miss a meal than to eat when one is in an upset emotional state. 

Provision should be made for regular rest and recreation. Since en- 
joyment comes from the exercise of a person’s capacities, it is advisable 
that recreation be of such a nature that activities in contrast to those 
of our regular day’s work should be engaged in. Play calls forth surplus 
energies that tend to relieve various physical and mental tensions; con- 
sequently, it fits securely into a balanced program for mental health. 
Play and exercise should leave us feeling an added zest for life and 
activity rather than tired and indifferent. 

There is no doubt that various drugs have done much to increase the 
welfare and happiness of mankind; but to make use of a drug as an escape 
mechanism and to resort to it without the direction of a physician cannot 
be recommended from the mental hygiene viewpoint. Instead of seeking 
the “magic” qualities of drugs to improve mental health one should 
depend upon a course of continuous formation of healthful habits. 

The need for fresh air is particularly urgent in a society in which there 
is close personal contact and where much time is spent indoors. Well- 
ventilated rooms, especially sleeping rooms, should be regarded as essen- 
tial to physical hygiene. 

Psychosomatic illnesses and accident-proneness provide significant ex- 
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amples of the close correlation between physical and mental health. A 
person suflFering from periods of emotional depression, vague and un- 
diagnosed illnesses, or a high incidence of accidents might well critically 
examine his daily life to see if some tensions, worries, or problems should 
be resolved. The help of a psychiatrist, psychologist, or counselor is ad- 
visable. Just as the competent physician must consider the mental state 
of his patient, in order to secure the best results, so too must the normal 
individual realize that both physical and mental conditions contribute 
to the happiness, efficiency, and fullness of life that is called “mental 
liealth.'’ 

TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the contents ol the chapter or compare* with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. One theory of sleep is that it is a matter of habit and that if one 
applies the piinciples of habit bu'akmg, he can mateiially reduce 
his need for sleep. 

2. Old people need more sleep than middle-aged people, because 
their bodies are less efficient and require more time for rebuilding. 

3. Probably those people who are reported nevei to sleep are so busy 
that things are never monotonous or boring to them and they feel 
no need for sleep. 

4. As medical science progresses, it is probable that there will come 
a time when a universally effective diet will be discovered. 

5. A good way to detect allergy is to start with a simple diet of four 
or five items and gradually jd ^ other items and note their effect. 

6. It would be a good plan, when eating out, to do so in a clean, quiet 
place, even if servings are small, rather than in a noisy, dark room 
where the servings are large 

7. The fact that some men get along very well with little or no exer- 
cise docs not prove that exeicise is unnecessary. 

8. A good form of recreation for an office worker is bridge— so that he 
can keep his mind in good working order. 
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9. Even though a patent medicine has no actual effect on a person- 
such as a bread pill— it may still be a pooa plan to use it. 

10. The moderate use of alcohol should not be condemned. 

11. The effect of a drug is dependent upon the person who is using it. 

12. An organic disorder is always caused by some disease germ or in- 
jury. 

13. Some accidents probably occur because of the subconscious desire 
of the indisidiial to escape reality or to gain sympathy 



CHAPTER 4 The Role of Attitudes and Habits 
in Adjustment 


Adjustment is a continuous process of dealing with the varying con- 
ditions ot an evoh'uig lile. The successful unfolding of one’s life is greatly 
influenced hy the attitud<*s he holds and the habits he forms. If we 
wish to gain the* control of our li\('s which will residt in more harmonious 
adjustment, it is neeessarv to guide th(' formation and refoimation of 
the habits and attitudes whicli inllu(*uce tlaily li\iug. Though habitual 
conduct and established altitudes aie not the whole, they are at the core, 
of life. 

ATTITITDES AND AJ3JUSTMENT 
Mcatiiiiff and Imporiancc of Aititudrs 

The existence ot attitudes is one of the strong indications that Cjnotions 
as well as intellect direct the course of man's lile. Attitudes are emo- 
tionali/ed systems of idiMS wdiK‘» predispose one to act in certain W'ays 
under given conditions (51.129). \ttitiides are an caitcome of learning, 
though they arc frequently acquired without the conscious intent that 
characterizes many other forms ot ]c»a?ning. When attitudes are such 
that they favor adjustment, their subconscious nature is of no great im- 
port. But when attitiuh'S are held that hamper adjustment proces.ses, their 
subconscious aspects are a handuap, and knowledge of the nature of 
attitudes becomes an asst't to better mental health. 

It is no accident that educators now are, and always have been, con- 
cerned with the attitudes being formed by pupils It is of little use to 
teach reading if the adult diet consists in pornography, mysteries, and 
westerns. The teaching of science may do harm if the knowledge is used 
to devise explosives to be placed in gas tanks. Whether we are construc- 
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tlve or destructive, selfish or altruistic, cooperative or recalcitrant, crimi- 
naDy or socially inclined, depends not so much^on knowledge as it does 
on attitudes. These attitudes are dependent on the view we have of others, 
of ourselves, and of our task in the world. These arc the things that 
determine the manner of man we will be. As citizens in a democracy, 
one of the most significant areas of development is that of attitudes. 
Certainly, what one feels— the attitudes he holds— is often more important 
than what he verbally knows. Attitude learning is important in the pur- 
suit of better personal adjustment. Some persons swelter in the oppressive 
anxiety of their attitudes. Others attack daily pioblems with the light- 
heartedness of confidence. Some live in a tightly contained world of 
suspicions and prejudices, while others have wide vistas of experience 
opened by their faith in human goodness and their respect for all colors, 
races, and creeds. At no point is it more pertinent to state again that 
our problems are frequently not so serious as the attitude we take toward 
them. 

While it is realistic to acknowledge the evils and hardships of life, 
still there is wisdom in the stoic advice to keep your mind free from 
worry and anxiety: “Things out there in the external world never trouble 
us. It is only when they get into our minds that they hurt; and whether 
they shall be let into our minds jiepends entirely on ourselves”^ The 
author of these words admits that this is not a complete point of view 
but asserts that the advice can serve to reduce the complexities of adjust- 
ment. 

Attitudes Worth Developing 

Attitudes worthy of development are mentioned at various points in 
this volume. Several are listed as assets to social adaptability; others are 
cited in reference to occupational adjustment. Four attitudes of pervasive 
significance are indicated below. 

Self-confidence. Self-confidence stems partially from the view that one's 
family held toward the individual. If one has been loved and admired, 
he has a good start. But the adult of today cannot change the attitudes 
previously held by parents. If those attitudes were such as to undermine 
self-confidence, it is necessary to remember that a self-confident attitude 
also in part springs from competence. Hence, one must take the difiScult 
and slow course of developing skills— social, academic, vocational. Study 

^William DeWitt Hyde, The Teachers Philosophy, Boston: Houghton Mi£3in 
Company, 1910, p. 60. 
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and persistent application will slowly build the competence that leads 
to healthy self-confidenfce. 

Respect for Others. Many of the evils of the contemporary world arise 
from prejudice and suspicion of others. The first step in eliminating 
prejudice is to realize that the greatest harm is done to the person 
holding the prejudice— despite the pain and einhanassment suffered by 
the person who is on the receiving end of the prejudice. The next steps 
arc comprised of the efforts to gain more knowledge* through study, 
travel, and personal association. Since there are admirable and despicable 
persons in all races and creeds, one must be careful to base his con- 
clusions on wide acquaintance and relationships. Finally, whether the 
prejudice be against persons or piactices, one must remember the liuman 
tendency to believe that others aic prejudiced while the individual him- 
self is open-minded and tolerant. 

Independence. A frequently cited symptom of poor adjustment is de- 
pendence on one’s pan'nts, siblings, mate, or employer. Dependence 
originates in pait from restrift(*d freedom in childhood or excessive 
indulgence on the part ol parents. Independence must be .sf>ught by 
trying things on one’s own— but this is fittai'king the syin])tom The cause 
which is currently susceptible to lemoval is the la^^k of skills. By gaining 
knowledge and comp(*tenc(*, by seeking new experiences one can by slow 
steps achieve a highei dc‘gree of iudependenee. 

Industry. Some persons se(’m to feel that the world owes them a living 
while others are w'ilhii^ to work aiul study for both iinmech\ilc and 
remote objectives. The attitude of industry has its roots in good health, 
in past success in achieving on 's goals and in the attitudes absorbed 
from one’s parents and associate’s. Hence, the habit and attitiuh* of in- 
dustry must be sought in the conservation of health, in the establishment 
of realistic and achievable, though not easy, goals, and in the confident 
attitude that stems from competence in daily tasks. Thus, it is seen that 
any one attitude is conditioned b'*^ others -mdustry being dependent upon 
confidence, faith in the piocesses oi grow^th, upon independence, and in 
many ways upon rapport established with otlicis. 

The Origins of Attitudes 

The source of specific attitudes was briefly indicated in the foregoing 
section. Further acquaintance with the genesis of attitudes will be helpful 
in achieving the understanding that promotes the adoption of other atti- 
tudes favorable to adjustment. 
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The family is, of course, a potent source of many of the attitudes we 
hold during our entire life. Not the least of thdse is the concept of self 
which underlies so many inclinations and behaviors. The ‘‘self” is one’s 
conception of who and what lie is, including his ideas, attitudes, values, 
and aspirations, and is largely conditioned by the reflected appraisal of 
others (62:9 ff.). In addition one is consciously taught and unconsciously 
absorbs many specific attitudes towiu*d such things as drinking, sex, 
marriage, religion, races, industry, responsibilit^^ education, and honesty. 
The power of family conditioning and learning is reflected in the defini- 
tion of conseienec as the silent voice of parents speaking to their childien. 
One can through study and the objective evaluation of experience judge 
which of the attitudes tend to be favorable to lurther adjustment and 
which are detrimental. When certain of these attitudes prove unworthy, 
it is up to the individual to attempt to change them. Though this is often 
a difficult and sometimes even painful task, it can be accomplished. A 
young coed indieatt'd such change in the remark “My father lants and 
rails against the Negroes who live in our block. 1 respect his feelings 
about them, but I hope that I shall never be guilty of revealing the same 
attitudes.” 

The family is in turn influenced by the attitudes held by people in 
general in the culture in which it liyes. Per.sons in the lower socioeconomic 
brackets of our American culture difler m mam lespeels in the atti- 
tudes held by the middle and upper classes. Thcie is, for instance, less 
respect for the value of formal education. People fiom lower .socio- 
economic strata drop out of school and peimit their children to drop out 
just as soon as (sometimes sooner than) the law allows. Frc({uently there 
is less respect for property because of the feeling that they are dis- 
criminated against by the persons of higher status. Sex morality is less 
rigid ill gi*nc’ral, though there are some with notably high ideals. Occu- 
pational aspirations arc iiioie frequently for lower-status jobs. There is 
less re.sistanee to I'ai ly marriage. Affiliations with churches are weak and 
even nonexistent. There is little or no feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare of the community. Conversely, persons in the middle and upper 
socioeconomic .strata have what is often referred to as a “middle-class 
compulsion for education,” and church affiliations are stronger and more 
widely practiced. Honesty and industry are sanctioned and encouraged 
through practice and open instruction. Children are taught to save their 
money and are encouraged to work provided it does not interfere with 
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the pursuit of education. Premarital sex relations are frowned upon, and 
girls especially who are found guilty often suffer the repudiation of 
their friends and loss of status in the community. Early marriages do 
occur, but sentiment against them results in a higher average age of 
marriage. 

Two items emerge from the study of culture and attitudes. One is that 
the student must endorse and accept the attitudes of the social class to 
which he widi(*s to belong. The other is that we should recognize that 
attitudes which differ from our own do not necessarily indicate individual 
perversity but probably arise from the kind of society in which one has 
spent his earlier days. This should serve as a step tow’ard increasing our 
respect for attitudes which differ from our own. 

Often one’s attitudes differ Iroin those of his family and the dominant 
values held by the culture in which he has livc'd. These attitudes arise 
from sp('cific e\p(Tiences. (Of courbC, specific ('Yperienc(\s often serve 
to reinforce* the ideas and ideals held by family and coiumiinity. ) It is, 
for instaTice, easy to accept caroncons ster(‘otypcs it'garding Jc*ws, if one 
has been outinaneuvered in some financial deal. Many persons blame their 
lack of religious sincerity upon the lac't that some 'pillar of the church" 
has engaged in some dishoiu'st or unethical piactici*. Several ol the 
author’s students have expressed disdain for artistic activities and can 
trace their distaste to some such remark as tlie following made by one of 
their teachers: ‘This looks like a bunch of chicken tracks,” or “Oh, is that a 
house? I thought it wa^ tlie jiicture of a potato." Many children dislike 
school because of disdainful and sarcastic icmarks made by teachers vvho 
are lacking in understanding. Oti dines one’s experiences lead to improved 
attitudes. This happi'iied inaiiv times during the war years when white 
soldiers and sailors discovered that Negroes, Jews, and Orientals were 
as brave and self-sacrificing as their white buddies. 

Many attitudes, such as sincerity of application to one’s study or 
occupation, religious devotion, honesty in dealing with others, are con- 
ditioned by the degree of success one has had. Attitude's of industrious 
application are encouraged by appropriateness of one's goals and the 
resultant success one has had in pursuing them. Tliis suggests that indus- 
trious application to the development of skills is both cause and result 
of attitudes of confidence, application, and sincerity. 

The origin of attitudes can further be explained in terms of knowledge 
(or lack of it), identification with others, and personal and institutional 
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associations. All these are operative in the family, the culture, and specific 
experiences. They are simply explanations of why attitudes stem from the 
aforementioned factors. 

The Modification of Attitudes 

Though attitudes originate from childhood influences and have a 
tendency to persist, it is vital to recognize that the human personality, 
of which attitudes are a part, is in a constant 'state of flux As the family 
pattern changes, as new contacts are formed, and as fresh experiences 
occur, attitudes inevitably change to some extent. If direct attention is 
given to such change, it will be more rapid and marked. 

One might well begin with an analysis of the attitude changes which 
would seem to net the best results in terms of long-term and continuous 
adjustment. One might ask such questions as the following: What effect 
will this attitude ha\e on my emotional stibility? Docs this attitude square 
with objective information? Is the attitude held by people 1 admire and 
respect? Is the attitude such that the welfare of others is enhanced by it? 
What kind of people would concur in the attitude T hold -or hope to 
develop? 

The kind of friendships and associations one foiins will influence the 
attitudes one holds and develops. /This is shown in ps) chological studies 
that point to the fact that a major factor in altitude change is gionp 
opinion, followed closely by expert opinion (78). 

Age, too, is a factor in the modification of attitudcs—this is probably 
a function of new expei fences and new associations as well as a function 
of increased wisdom. IIo\vever, wisdom docs not autoinaticall). occur with 
age, which suggests the advisability of deliberate effoit to change 

It is geneially assumed that older people have attitudes which aie more 
highly cjystalhzed (and hence not readily changed), that they aic essentially 
conservative, that they tend to reject new ideas and change. Although evidence 
on the conservatism of v^arioiis age gioups confirms this view in geneial, it is 
difficult to toll to what extent such conservatism among older persons is due to 
cultural change latlier than to any increase as such in conservatism with 
increased age. But, in any event, available research suggests that the older 
age groups are not very much more conservative than younger groups. [Sludv] 
shows that the attitudes of older adults are generally more stable. Although 
they change when efforts are made to change them, the change is less than 
that occurring among high-school and college students.^ 
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This question suggests that youth is the opportune time to make the 
analysis and eflFort to change toward more desirable attitudes—though 
the mature person certainly need not think such effort on his part will 
be witliout beneficial results. 


THE ROLE AND NATURE OF HABITS 
Significance of Habits 

Because we arc to so great a degree creatures of habit, it is of real 
importance that we understand habits so that we may adopt those that 
are most advantageous. The significance of William James’s statement, 
even though it was made many years ago, has not diminished. 

llie hell to be < ndurccl hereafter, of which theology telh. is no worse than 
the hell we make for ourselves in this world habitually fashioning our char- 
acters in the wiong wav. Could the young but realize how soon they will 
become mere walking bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their 
conduct while in the plastic stat(*. We are spinning our own fates, good or evil, 
and nc\cr lo be undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its 
never so little sear. The diunken Rip van Winkle, in leffiTson's plav, excuses 
himself tor every fiesh dereliction by saving, “I won’t count this time!” Weill 
lie may not count it, and a kind Heaven may not count it; but it is counted 
none the Jess. Down among his ncrv’c cells and fibres the molecules are counting 
it, registering and storing it up to be used against him when the next tempta- 
tion comes. Nolhing we ever do, in strict fitcralness, is ever wiped out. 

Of course this has i*’ go »d side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent dnmkards by so many scpaiate drinks, so we become saints in the 
moral, and authoiities and experts m the piac»tical and scientific spheres by so 
many separaU* acts and hours of oik. Let no youtJi have any anxiety about 
tlie upshot of his education, whatever the line of it may bo. If he keo]) faith- 
fully busy each hour of the working day, he may safely leave the final result 
to itself. He can with perfect certainty count on waking up some fine morning 
to find himself among the competent ones of his generation, in whatevei 
pursuit he may have singled out. Silently, bc^vcen all the details of his business, 
the power of judging in all that cl''ss of matter will liave built itself up within 
him as a possession that will never \ a^s away, '\oung people should know this 
truth in advance. The ignorance of it has probably cngendeicd more discourage- 
ment and faintheartedness in youths embarking on arduous careers than all 
other causes put together.^ 

TTiis quotation contains a lesson so valuable that it is worthy of most 
careful attention. Probably few people begin to drink with the aim of 
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becoming drunkards; but each drink does leave some effect, in attitudes 
at least, so that time often sees overindulgence becoming increasingly 
possible. It is the cumulative effect of actions, which result in habits, 
that makes it necessary for men to control their daily activities and to 
stop saying, “I won’t count this time.” It is the cumulative effect that 
causes j^sychologists to fociis attention on habits. “In the modern day, 
human personality is regarded as a concatenation ot reflexes or of habits. 
For Hull as for Watson it is a habit-hierarch\ The upper reaches of the 
hierarchy receive littl(‘ attention. It is the habit unit itself that pre- 
occupies the attention of most psychologists working in the field of 
learning, growth, and dc\ elopnicnt.” * 

Althougli hal)its tend to persist, new habits can bo and arc formed. 
The psychiatrist Ian Slevcnson makes it clear that liabits, attitudes, and 
personality can be profoundly changed at any time during life, calling 
attention to such persons as St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, and Leo 
Tolstoy. Early in their lives these men show(‘d habits of self-indulgence 
but laler they “became so transformed that their names now exemplify 
charily, responsibility, and service to others.” Ag(‘, however-^brings an 
increasing resistance to change— hence the importance of realizing that it 
would be much l^ctter to form good habits from the start. Even persons 
with great ability must work hard and steadily to achieve genuine compe- 
tence. For the rest of us, ihv early development of advantageous habits 
is still more imperative 


KINDS OF HABITS 

When speaking of habits, we usually think of the performance of some 
muscular act which, through frequent repetition, has become more or 
less automatic. Men dress, shave, handle eating implements, take the 
same route to their places of work without much conscious thought, 
because these reactions have been routiiiized into habitual patterns. But 
besides physical habits there are emotional and mental ones. A person 
who cries easily or wdio gives way to auger frequently has established 
certain emotional habits. Some are cautious in their choice of activities 
and associates and plan carefully; others are characteristically thoughtless 
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of the consequences of their deeds and cannot be bothered with thinking 
ahead. 

Ones characteristic view of life is a habit formed, at least in its 
broad outlines, at ‘an early age. Some individuals seem to be born happy. 
They are cheerful and buoyant children and adolescents; they are con- 
fident and optimistic as adults. Others are less happy, le^s confident, 
and less optimistic. It is these latter people who need especially to watch 
and control their emotional habits in tlie interest of mental health. Their 
habits can be changed by study and by constant vigilance. Whatever the 
habits, wliethtT they be ways of looking at life or of performing tlaily 
activities, they become moti\cs for conduct— ways of prompting and 
regulating l)ehavior. 

The separation of habits info physical, emotional, and mental behaviors 
is mainly for clarification (if discaission. \ctually, a large number of 
habits have' not (jnly their jdiysical aspects but also mental and emo- 
tional leatures. This ovt'rlapping aspe^'t ol habits will become more 
apparent in the following paragraphs. 

Physical llahils 

Habits make it jiossible foi pi'ople to aecoinplish with (‘ase many 
simple acts whicli iccpiired a grtsit deal of time and attc'iition when they 
were in the jirocess of b(*jng learned, iH'Jore they liad be(*n reduced to 
ha] jits. Moie time is thus ]>rovided for att(‘nding to out-of-the-ordinary 
situations. 

On the otlu‘r hand, habits .sometimes becoiiu* .so impelling that they 
make the individual their sla\ inst('ad of his being served by them. 
These acts are fie(piently in the realm of j)liy.sical activity. One is the 
habit of rcacliing for a cigarette every tiiiK' ones hands are free for a 
moment. A man may have tlie habit of grunting or u.siiig .some pt't phrase 
when spoken to, giving others the imprcA. ion tfiat they are being ignored. 
Many persons have an annoying liabit of drumming with their fingers, 
jingling kc\ s, making tfiroal noi a s, or piTfonning some ciiaracteristic 
movement with the hands— pulling at a button or rubbing the lace. Any 
of these may be observed frequently in a college classroom or library. 
Some of these habits actually interfere with cQcctive work, while others 
are merely socially annoying. 

Physical habits like these (of course they have their emotional and 
mental aspects) have an infliicnce upon mental health. Some of the 
physical habits that have a damaging effect upon mental health are poor 
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posture, neglecting to exercise, and excessive smoking. Some that tend to 
promote mental health are physical exercise, 'getting sufficient sleep, 
and moderate eating. The overlap with emotion is apparent when we 
realize that any of the above habits may be caused by the possession of 
poor or good mental health, as the case may be. 

Emotional Habits 

Not only do the habits which are sometimes thought to bo purely 
physical have their intellectual and emotional aspects, but emotional 
reactions are often little more than habits. For example, persons who 
have habitually lacked control of their tempers have found that by the 
exercise of their rational processes they were able to develop the con- 
structive habit of control. A number of the author's counselccs have 
reported with surprise and satisfaction that, when they did not give 
their anger expression, they seemed to feel less anger. 

Habits of emotional control, habits of facing realit)^, habits of attacking 
problems calmly are particulaily important as conditioning factors in 
mental health. The person who is cheerful, friendly, and optij;nistic acts 
as he does because he feels that way and also because he has formed 
habits that help him to act that way, even in a less favorable mood 
Perhaps some days he does not f«^l particularly cheerful and optimistic, 
but his habitual responses give the impression that he is. The feelings he 
elicits fioin otheis make it somewhat easier for him to lecovcr Ins more 
characteiistic behavior Many students give up the pin suit of a par- 
ticular goal because the way has become difficult. They have the emo- 
tional habit of refusing to accept the arduous path. Such students may 
avoid the study of science because die vocabulary is strange and seems 
hard to learn. They would not quit so soon if they had not formed the 
habit of quitting at the appearance of smaller obstacles Other students 
accept a new subject as* a challenge to their ability and work the harder 
because the study is difficult. 

One of the major criticisms of American youth as they were seen in 
the armed services was that many of them did not have well-established 
attitudes toward, and good habits of, work. The author has seen many 
bright, healthy, well-educated young men fail in radio operators' school 
because, when the picssuie for more words per minute was put on, they 
could not respond by making harder, more continuous effort. Some less 
intelligent, less educated shipmates who knew how to buckle down to 
long hours were able to surpass their otherwise superior competitors. 
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The story is told that Coach C. F. Bee, whose basketball teams at 
Long Island University have achieved national fame, has been 
oflEered positions at higher salary in other institutions where his only 
work would be coaching basketball but that he turned down the 
offers. He felt that he could do his best work only when he had many 
duties to perform and much responsibility. He preferred to work 
under handicaps. Ilis attitude is shown in a sports article in which 
the writer said, "An ordinary coach ould have given up when trail- 
ing by fifteen points with five minutes to go and given the substitutes 
a chance for i*xporiciK‘e. Not Rcc, he kept trying to find the right 
combination and did. The players poured in just eighteen points in 
those five minutes while holding their opponents to two.” Bee’s emo- 
tional habit of fighting was fiiinly rooted. Such an attitude might 
well be imitated b) young people who are interested in mental 
health, personal efficiency, and personality development. 

The foregoing paragiaphs illustrate the fact tliat it is not possible 
to establish habits for all acti\itlc‘s. We need also to form attitudes. 
Specifically this mc'an'* that, if a program of mental hygiene is to be 
successful, we can expect habits to help turn the trick. It will also take 
attitudes of continuous striving, confidence, enthusiasm, and persistent 
vigilance. These habits or attitudes will fostcT the f‘lement of conscientious 
effort that cannot result from hoping to acqiiiie spc'ciCc habits in all the 
areas in which they needed. 

Mental Habits 

Many students who h.i\e good potential wish to acc'ompHsh, but find 
that the inertia of poor mental habits is holding them back. This is par- 
ticularly significant because they realize that poor habits are tc blame. 
“Several times in these first terms of m\ college life I have tried to get 
hold of myself and do the work ^ know I am capable of doing. I have 
made resoht‘s to woik harder an»* have succeeded well for a time; but 
presently I find mvself slipping back into iny old liabits of indolence and 
indifference. Why is it that 1 haAC such difficulty in turning over a new 
leaf?” "I’he answer is simple: He had formed a mental habit of neglecting 
to apply himself consistently to his academic work when he was in the 
grades and in high school, and now his habits interfere with the progress 
of his college work. 

The clue to his dilemma, and to similar ones, is that present reactions 
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are the result of a long line of previous circumstances whose effects 
have been consolidated into personal habit patterns. Other students have 
been faced with much the same problem, but they have assumed that 
outgrowing the habit was the proper procedure, instead of hoping for 
a complete and sudden transformation. They have selected certain aspects 
of their conduct and have determined to change a little bit at a time. 
One young man, for instance, instead of setting out to improve his 
scholarship in general, set a mark to be attained in each subject, pre- 
pared a plan for the study of each subject, and set aside definite hours 
for specific tasks. He studied at regular hours until he had the habit of 
regular study well established. His program was highly successful, though 
it must be admitted that grade increases were not so great as he had 
hoped for. He was gratified, however, knowing that some growth had 
taken place and said, '‘I know more about my weaknesses now, and next 
term 111 make some more gains.** Attacking only one small area of his 
behavior at a time and keeping at it was the clue to his success. 


CHARACTERISTICS HABITS 

A brief outline ol the p.sychological nature of habits will help toward 
a more complete understanding^ of theii* dynamic role in an eflectivc 
program of personal adjustment. 

Automatic Nature 

The word habit refers to a type of learned behavior which has been 
repeated so often that the action becomes automatic, reejuiring no atten- 
tion. Some psychologists refer to habits as mechanized behavior. Habits 
partake of the nature of a series of conditioned responses; i.e., a certain 
situation automatically calls forth a more or less uniform type of response. 
Specifically, habits are any r( sponse actions which may be initiated by a 
particular set of stimuli and terminated by a particular reaction. 

Habits Are Part of the Organism 

Habits are not merely reactions which are carried on by the body; 
they are built into the organism as an integral part of its structure. The 
cortex, nerves, and cells of the body undergo changes of an electrical 
and a chemical nature. Just what these changes mean and what is the 
extent of them is unknown, but the fact that such changes take place 
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seems to be well establi^ed. The performance of a given response builds 
a type of neural organization that directs subsequent reactions, making 
them more and more alike and easier to perform. This neural structure 
first serves merely as a means of facilitating performance, but later it 
actually becomes a drive in itself. Reading may serve as an illustration 
of what takes place. The students who have k'amed to read ell—ranking 
in the upper part of their class in this skill —have acquired beneficial 
habits, and the excellence and facility of their reading seems, of itself, 
to drive them to do extensive reading. On the other hand, those who 
cannot read well avoid reading be'canse reading makes them feel awk- 
ward and inefficient. The habit, then, in and of itself, becomes a motivat- 
ing factor. 

Habits Tend to Persist 

The fact that habits are a part ol the organism ofiers a clue to their 
characteristic permanence. Habits that once have been established be- 
come a part of a limctioning pei.sonalitj and make many of a man’s 
actions conveniently easy. According to William Janies, a person’s habits 
are rather permanently and definitely lormed by the time he is in his 
early thirties. It is true that habits can be fiimly fixed at such an early 
age, but there are many cases reported of p»=*rsons* having established 
new sets of habits in their filtics, sixties, and seventies. Permanence is a 
characteristic of habit, but it need not have the fatalistic finality which 
James postulates. The important thing is for one to realize that change 
will take place slowly. And fortunately, new habits, once formed, will 
also have a tendency to persist. 

Conditioning Produces Habits 

A feature of habit that might well cause it to be viewed .<jcmewhat 
optimistically is that the acts performed in habit formation are in many 
instances conscious acts. The p» r on is aware of the fact that the act is 
being done— especially in the earjy stages. Even after the habit is firmly 
established, one usually knows that he has th^ response. It was always 
at a conscious, or at least partly conscious, level. Since this is true, it 
follows that by the utilization of these conscious processes the habit can 
be modified or eliminated. 

Conditioning, on the other hand, results in automatic reactions, but 
the cause of the action is frequently unknown to the subject. For ex- 
ample, a girl may be afraid of the dark, not because dark is fearsome. 
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but because in the past she had sensed that h^^r mother was afraid of 
darkness. The original stimulus ( darkness ) meant nothing to her, but the 
response of her mother did. As time went on, the dark itself became 
the stimulus for fear, no thought having been given to the fact that the 
mothers response was being imitated. Thus, conditioning refers to the 
process whereby a response appears as a result of one stimulus taking 
the place of another, the second stimulus thus arousing a reaction that is 
not actually a natural response to that stimulus. 

Such behaviors as these are called “conditioned responses.” In order 
to alter such patterns, the individual must be made aware of responses 
that he has and, since conditioning involves feelings, must desire to 
change them; or he may be conditioned by another set of circumstances. 
Many college students have the halnt of rarely participating in class 
discussions. They are acting as thev acted in high school. They have 
tried at one time to participate, but their fellow students laughed at 
them, or a sarcastic instructor made fun of them. As a result, they are 
conditioned against participation. Their feelings have been hurt; yet 
they may not today realize that the reason they do not parlieipate is 
that they have unpleasant associations with their first attcnjpts. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to tell which students simply have the Jiabit 
of not participating and which have been conditioned against it, but the 
result is the same. The remedy, too, can be much the same. 

A girl who had the habit of not participating in class activities decided 
that she would try to change. She prepared her lessons well, and when 
she felt sure she knew the answer, she raised hci hand and was calk'd 
on. The instructor then told her that he would call on her on a cc'rtain 
day, so she was thoroughly prepared. Before the term was over, she was 
participating heartily even in extemporaneous discussions. 

Another giil traced back her lack of pailicipation to conditioning 
One of her former teachers had repeatedly rapped her knuckles when she 
made a mistake. In her case, the first step in remediation was to establish 
friendly feelings with the present inslriietoi. Telling about her difficulty 
helped to relieve the girl’s feelings. Finally, the instructor asked her to 
relate something which only she could know. The class listened atten- 
tively, and the instructor thanked her for the contribution. Gradually this 
student w^as called on more and more frequently until she, too, was 
taking an active part— an experience which she thoroughly enjoyed. Con- 
ditioning had been used to improve her adju.stment. 
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Habits Are Dynamic 

Mechanized responses Jirc not formed and then permitted to remain 
unchanged from that time on. In spite of bchefs to the contrary, habits 
are not static. For example, smoking may seem to be a fixed habit, but 
many smokers acknowledge that as time goes on they tend to smoke 
more and more. Habits, moreover, are relative to a particular situation; 
they arc not the same under diflfcrent circumstances. Everyone knows that 
his habits of adjustment are different while he is at school or woik from 
what they are while he is at home 

Habits are in a constant process of loriiiatlon and are being formed 
in the adult as wc'll as in the child. New ones may net appear so rapidly 
in the older people, but new combinations of old habits ically result in 
new reaction patterns. Pei haps childhood and youth are the periods 
most productive of habits, but latei yeats also biing many changes in 
habit patterns. 

This phenomenon, which we have here called the developmental revision of 
habits, has an impoitant pr.ictiral iinpliCcitmn in the roaiin^; of childien. 
Parents would bo spared much wonv and children much bother if it were gen- 
(‘rally reaJi/ed that many foinis of behavior will be abandoned by the child 
himself in his own good tnr'c. While this is true, it also uiiloitunatcly is 
tiuc that we do not precisely know cll the forms of behavior that fall in this 
category or just wlien it might be well to help to push the process of revi- 


Thc lesson to be deiived from this is to let the individual exert con- 
scious coiitiol over the' har is that aic being ciurentiv formed. There is 
still a good chance (rio inattei what )our agi') of your achieving habits 
that can be a valuable assid to )oo mental health. The person seeking 
good adjustment must be alrle to capitalize on the flcxilrle and dynamic 
character of habits. 

Habits Become Motives 

Once habits have been establish d they tend to become drives to 
action. An essential step in the evaluation of a habit is inquiry into the 
nature of the motive back of the pailicular action. Under what circum- 
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stances was the act first performed? What lies ^back of the habit? Does 
the habit still serve a purpose? If the habit is serving some purpose, then 
it might be well to ask whether that purpose could not be served more 
efficiently through another avenue. While the habit may have a real 
reason for being, it is possible that the intention could be satisfied in a 
manner that has more social approval or less detrimental personal effects. 
Should this be the case, it would seem desirable to alter the habitual 
response, because habits should be formed in a way that will satisfy the 
motive and yet be both personally and socially desirable. 

Environment Shapes Habits 

Habits are always found operating in a particular situation. Because 
habits are thus associated with certain conditions, it may be that in the 
breaking of a habit it will often be helpful to alter attendant circum- 
.stances. Get out of a situation that calls forth the undesirable habit; then 
substitute new conditions. A stt'p in reducing the number of swear words 
used in ordinary conversation may well be to make a change of associates. 
The habit of studying is facilitated by applying oneself in a ccrtai« place 
at a certain time. Just sitting down to a desk starts one off if the desk 
means work rather than dawdling (101:47). One approach to the cure 
of alcoholism is to change the cnvir<mmcnt which breeds anxiety, over- 
dependency, and insecurity (106:447). The force of habit is lessened by 
a change in the surrounding conditions. Variation in activities, social 
groups, pastimes, and interests arc all means by which the associations 
attending a habit may be altered. Continuing familiar circumstances 
reinforces existing patterns of behavior. 

Attitudes Influence Habits 

A person’s mind set toward a habit must be given consideration. A 
prime question, then, is, “Should the habit be altered?” Much, but not 
all, has been accomplished when there is a genuine desire and determi- 
nation to change. In the final analysis, a habit is some act that is done 
because it entails less energy than another behavior. It is to be expected 
that breaking a habit will be uncomfortable. It will interfere with one’s 
usual routine. It will involve the putting forth of additional effort. 
Realizing the undesirability of a habit, determining that it shall be 
broken, and knowing that the process of breaking will be difficult are 
parts of a wholesome attitude toward the control of habits. 
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STEPS IN HABIT FORMATION 

The fundamental aim of habit formation is to make the nervous system 
a helper, instead of a handieap. Useful thoughts and aets should be in- 
corporated into one’s organism, rather than that which will impede its 
proper functioning. Steps toward facilitating such changes are sum- 
marized below (60:122 ff.). 

State the Goal Clearly 

After an analysis ol present conditions, a person should have a good 
idea of desirable immediate changes. Whether forming or breaking a 
habit is the goal, one should state the aim so that he will know some of 
the details to be achieved. Subsequent actions can then be purposeful 
and can he evaluated in terms of the goal which has bec»n set. Whatever 
does not contribute to the goal can be discarded. Useless reactions will 
be eliminated. If the actions divert the flow of energy from the course of 
action leading to the new objective, they must bo abandoned. It certain 
thoughts and acts take one closer to the desired change, they should be 
continued. Ihose which contribute to progress toward the main aim can 
be emphasized and rej^eated 

Launch the New Effort with Vigor 

It is essential to adopt vhe attitude that you can accomplish what you 
have set out to do. Begin the new effort with the firm bt-licf that you are 
going to achieve your goal. The .iithor knows the dean of a graduate 
school who refused Ici permit a student to work at his school because of 
the student’s lack of ad(*quate ability as indicated by qualifying exami- 
nations. That student went to another school and obtained his degree 
with honors. The dean’s comment was, ‘T know that I did not under- 
estimate his ability; but I did no^ know how strong the drive was that 
was impelling him to do graduate .vork.” The man not only had begun 
his effort with vigor but had a clear goal and devoted his energies toward 
i*^s attainment. 

When your new effort has been launched with vigor, you can get help 
from certain incentives in addition to the internal drive back of the 
actions impelling you toward your goal. Your resolution should receive 
support from as many sources as possible. Tell your friends of your goal, 
sign a pledge, avoid situations which will weaken your resolve, impose 
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penalties on yourself, and make engagements which are incompatible 
with what you wish to avoid. These efforts will ^lelp to supply your new 
resolution with vigor, regardless of what your goal may be. 

Permit No Exceptions 

Especially at first do not permit any exeeptions to the program 
planned. Each failure lessens the likelihood of success. It is like the leak 
in the dike. It allows your confidence and enthusiiism to be drained away. 
Each lapse, each repetition of the old weakness has added to the strength 
of what you are trying to avoid. There is pertinence in the old saying 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” This is true in habit formation. Early 
failure will darken the outlook toward future success. Each day that the 
prospective habit is exercised strengthens the l>('ha^^or. Rip \an Winkle, 
as has been seen, was not one to apply the' rule: I^'nnit no exceptions. 

Exercise the New Resolution at Once, 

A spontaneous enthusiasm usually accompanies the formation of a new 
plan. It is well to capitalize on this enthusiasm by acting on thc 4 [)lan at 
once. The emotion aroused will help cairy one over the rough spots. 
The motto “Do not put off until tomorrow that which you can do today” 
is more applicable to habit formation than to manv other situations for 
which it is claimed. Too many wait untd New Year's Day or a birthday 
to begin the application of a novel plan. Feihaps the date may be sig- 
nificant in providing incentive fur effoit, but the passage of time, mean- 
while, is storing up the effects of exercising the established reactions. 
Moreover, the waiting peiiod permits initial enthusiasm to wane 

Stress the Positive Aspect of Habit 

It is helpful for attention to be directed to the habit to be formed— 
not to the one which we wish to abandon. The attempt to g(‘t rid of one 
habit w'ithout replacing it with another is bound to fail. There is nothing 
then to direct energy toward, and thus away from the wrong act 
(17:244). For this reason, some psychologists advise that if a stutterer 
is to be helped, attention should not be directed toward the habit by 
saying, “Take your time,” or “Don't be nervous.” Ratlier it is recom- 
mended that attempts be made to direct attention away from his speech 
by praising him for behavior and accomplishments— but not for good 
speech ( 76:24 ff.). An adolescent who is worried about masturbating 
will find it di£Bcult to break the habit if he concentrates on not doing it. 
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The more he tiiinks about it, the more impelling the drive will seem to 
be. But if he is so bus^, so interested in other things, so engaged in 
varied activities that his hours are well filled, there is less likelihood of 
indulgence. 

BETTER ADJUSTMENT THROUGH ATTITUDES AND HABITS 
The **Good” and Are Often Difficult to Separate 

A sharp line of distinction cannot always be drawn between good and 
bad habits and attitudes. It would be fortunate if such a clarification 
rould unequivocally be made; but here we encounter one of the many 
paradoxes that complicate the study of adjustment. Attitudes that at one 
time were good may become so rigid that they hinder rather than facili- 
tate cIRcicncy. Theic are some habitual reactions that affunl partial and, 
temporary relief from tensions. ]. Stanley Gray includes among such 
habits the behaviors called "daydreaming,” "identification,” "overempha- 
sis,” and "rationalization”; but these may become "bad” if prolonged. 
Some common habits that produce no relief are worry, negativism, tan- 
trums, obsessioxis, and compulsions (49:190 ff.). 

Habits, alter all, are a part of one’s total personality, and most traits 
of personality differ not so much in kind as in degree. For example, 
people sometimes think of the traits of dominance and submission as 
being two entirely different t)^pes of leaction. Such is not the case. 
Dominance and submissi \ a*o both ways of reacting to fellow beings. 
The vast majority of people cluster about an average; that is, they are 
neither excessively dominant nor e xessively submissive (sec Fig. 9). 

Good habits may become so rigid that they cause tlieir possessor to 
deviate far from the condition of a normal, well-adjusted individual. A 
person can get into a rut with a good habit just as surely as he can with 
one that is less desirable. Some admirable scholars gel into a i^arrow 
specialty. Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review, describes a 
friend who can convert uranium in plutonium, can calculate the heat 
of an atom at the second of fission, "but now he complains that his educa- 
tion has virtually been a total failure”— becaxise he cannot cope with 
the social and historic implication of atomic energy.*^ Such a person may 
have an actual desire to study other fields, but tlie working of his habits 
has established a rigidity that makes a shift or an expansion of interest 
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difficult. It seems that expertness in special areas is sometimes obtained 
at the cost of flexibility of interest. 

A man may apply his good habits of work so thoroughly that all he 
knows is his job. He does not pay attention to his social, family, and 
community responsibilities. He may be a conscientious workman, but he 
is not a social individual. His effectiveness as a person and as a citizen 



Fig. 9. Normal cll^^c ot distribution. A graphical representation of degrees of 
difference. People nonn<il or average in the traits of dominance and submission would 
be represent<‘d as falling close to lint* D m areas C and E. A more dominant person 
would be represcnt(*d in arc'a F, a more submissive person in area B. An <‘\tn*mely 
submissive* person (abnormal) would be in area A, and an extremely dominant person 
in area G. Intelligence, weight, h<*ighi, etc., can be similarly plotted. 

is lessened. An instance of the working of such factors is the case of a 
master mechanic, in the best sense of the term. He not only worked long 
hours on the job, but he devoted his leisure time to the study of tech- 
nical texts at home. When he was not studying, he experimented and 
constructed in his garage workshop, often taking in odd jobs for neigh- 
bors. Of course, this diligent routine interfered with his spending time 
with his family and prevented his reading items about social, political, 
and economic problems. His good habits were interfering with his all- 
round adjustment. 

Again, a person may apply his habits of work in the same manner, year 
after year, only' to find that his production is falling off. Methods ol 
procedure that at one time were successful are no longer so effective. 
Perhaps times have changed, so that his old habits are less effective. 
Perhaps his original enthusiasm for his methods of work is diminishing 
because the boredom of routine is affecting him. A time schedule may 
become a poor method of working if the person who uses it is incapable 
of introducing minor variations w'hich will make its application enjoy- 
able. 
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It is this tendency for^ habits to dominate the individual that has led 
to the advice that man should form only one habit— the habit of not 
forming them. If through the establishment of habits and attitudes a 
person loses his flexibility, he is indeed to be pitied. 

Preventing **Good” Habits from Becoming Ones 

Sometimes what is regarded as a “good” habit may become, undei 
changing environmental conditions, one which does not foster adjust- 
ment. For example, it might be considered a good habit to get up at six 
o’clock. After a peison has been doing so regularly, a series of events 
may occur that prevent his going to bed at his accustomed time. Still 
he keeps on rising at six, and so has insufficient rest. Tliis makes him 
cross and inefficient, but he cannot seem to change his habit of rising at 
six. Ilis good habit now interferc's with satisfac torv adjustment. Similarly, 
a person who has the habit of eating the same good and digestible foods 
lor breakfast may find he is upsc'l when his rc'gular dicH is interfered 
with. Several preeautions might be takc'ii in order to pre\'ent good habits 
Irom shading into bad ones. 

First, one might well amine those r<\ictions which he considers to 
be good ones, to sc'c whether they might not be cJianged to give still 
greater benc'fits. He should be willing to alter habits in the light of 
such analysis. 

Second, it is desirable to keep conscious control of habits by delib- 
erately breaking some that are of minor importance. A person may break 
the routine of his actions about the home, getting up at a different hour, 
alternating the order of doing his chores, varying the time and serving 
of his meals. Such changes are relativc‘ly unimportant, but they help to 
maintain flexibilitv in routine activities by a conscious endeavor to find 
diversity. 

Thircl, a person may have avocational pursuits. The author knows a 
famous educator who advi.ses the b ^mation of a new hobbv each year, 
just in order to keep young. Who has not known someone who adopted 
a hobbv and got much fun out of it for a while, onl)^ to reach the point 
at which he felt that he had to go on playing the game, even though it 
had become monotonous through repetition? For instance, one may feel 
that golf is so essential lo physical health that he plays in even the most 
disagreeable weather. Apropos of this point, it might be well for a person 
to change the type of his recreational reading. It might do him good to 
change to a story magazine, even though he had been depending for 
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years on a news magazine. One could advanta^geously read autobiogra* 
phy instead of novels for a while. 

Fourth, one may increase the number and variety of his friends. It 
may not be easy to form new friendships, but to do so will keep him 
growing in respect for his associates. A student should have some associa- 
tions with laborers. A clerk may find congenial associates among factory 
workers or mill hands. Joining a different club or social group, so that he 
will be forced to meet new points of view and become acquainted with 
people who were previously strangers, will serve his purpose. 

Fifth, one should keep up with the times. There are many ways to do 
this: listening to the radio, reading the newspapers, talking with an 
enlarged circle of friends, taking a vacation trip to a different part of 
the country or the world. Finally, one should try to accept the view that 
to change and to have the ability to change will contribute toward 
security. Be ready, willing, and even anxious to alter the pattern of your 
life. Such a program will prevent your becoming a slave to either good 
or bad habits and attitudes. Let your dominant attitude be that of seek- 
ing flexibility. 

BREAKING A HABIT-AN EXAMPLE 

Many people consider .smoking a bad habit. Some physicians advise 
certain of their patients to give up smoking. Many persons believe that 
smoking is detrimental to good health and easy relaxation. Many smokers 
wish they did not smoke because of expense or inconvenience. Since 
there are those who would like to quit smoking, this will be used as an 
illustration of liow habits can be changed. 

J. C. Furnas, in a book titled So Yourc Goin^ to Stop Smoking!, illus- 
trates several of the maxims postulated by James on controlling habits. 
He states that the best way to stop smoking is just suddenly to have the 
desire to smoke disappear— which he admits is highly unlikely in most 
cases. The next best way is to have the doctor scare you about smoking. 
This illustrates the desirability of having the resolve strengthened by 
some external forces. Furnas advises against rationing— setting an arbi- 
trary limit on tobacco consumption. This idea is not highly successful, 
probably because attention is called to the smoking habit by its being 
given more thought. He favors quitting cold. Here two of James’s maxims 
are illustrated: Permit no exceptions, and launch the new effort with 
vigor. Furnas’s next suggestion is called the "soul-searching method.” 
The person should ask himself if he really wants a cigarette. Although 
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the answer is too likely ^ be "yes” in a weak moment, the mediod does 
emphasize the vital necessity for stating the goal clearly and evaluating 
actions in the light of the ultimate aim. "The handicap method”— hiding 
cigarettes or ceasing to buy them, so that one must "bum”— is suggested 
as a device for mastering the habit. This method is sometimes helpful, 
because it adds vigor to the resolve by getting help from outside >ources; 
i.c., the person must place himself in the infeiior position of a para- 
site. Finally Furnas comes to the method which is most successful, accord- 
ing to his questionnaire survey— the clean break. The goal has been 
clearly stated. The eflFort must be launched with vigor— no halfhearted 
measures such as rationing and tapering off. No exceptions can be per- 
mitted in the “clean break.” Here in one method are illustrated aJl but 
one of James’s suggestions. The only advice which is not included is^ 
"beginning the new effort at once.” Furnas suggests wailing until the 
"swearer-off” has a bad head cold, goes on a sea voyage, or takes a vaca- 
tion in some remote place where tobacco cannot be obtained ( 44:35 ff.). 

Ileibert Brean stresses the impoitance of a clear aim— think of how 
unpleasant smoking is, how it jolts the physical and physiological system 
(this can be seen by smoking alter a two-day layoff), how it dulls the 
appetite and the sense of smell. lie also suggests substitution of another 
habit— chewing gum, eating candy or nuts. Contrary to Furnas’s advice, 
he suggests that one not try to stop when beginning a trip, preparing for 
a party, or some other peiiod oF jieisonal excitement but ratlier undertake 
the break during the normal, even-running course of events. Brean cites 
and endorses sc\eial of James’s principles of habit formation (19). 

Another writer advises against the clean break. He feels that the 
relapse after a two-da\ layoff was the thing that ultimately allowed him 
to succeed in quitting He was helped by being warned by a doctor. He 
was ashamed of his helph'ss dependence on a "tube of dried leaf.” He 
pampered himself on food (substitution), boasted to friends (reinforce- 
ment), and savored the extra sic r and enjoyed the aromas he had 
missed for years ( stressing the positive). But the greatest help and satis- 
faction, he felt, was the knowledge that one is man enough to master 
himsell (3). 

FORMING A HABIT-AN EXAMPLE 

The wise use of time is one of the greatest problems faced by the col- 
lege student who is concerned with the eflBciency fundamental to opti- 
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mum adjustment. Making a time schedule worjk will therefore be used 
as an example of desirable habit formation. 

State the Goal 

Time is one thing that all people share equally, with twenty-four hours 
in the day. Yet some apparently get much moie done than others. Those 
who accomplish much are frequently those who have so planned their 
time as to get around to doing all those things which are most important 
in their pattern of life. Hence, the goal of the time schedule is to get the 
maximum of significant things done in the hours available. 

Many wish that they could have more time. They could— if by careful 
planning they would conserve the hours that are available. The student 
who plays, without planning, before he begins to study puts his study 
off until he no longer has time, whereas the one who budgets his time 
plays lor a while and then goes to work without delay. Making the 
schedule work means doing the things that are planned, balancing activi- 
ties, and distributing efforts into the required areas. Such conservation 
points toward the happiness which can be derived from successfukaccom- 
plishment. The goal is one of fullness of life. It means a more harmonious 
existence, because planned time is so arranged that some activities will 
not consume a disproportionate number of hours. The goal represents a 
more effective existence, as the very word “effective'' suggests the opera- 
tion of a plan. Hence, the operational time schedule is an approach to the 
various facets of mental health. 

Use Vigor in Budgeting Time 

A full realization ol what planning can do for a person and a conviction 
that it will accomplish good results will add vigor to one’s efforts. The 
student should begin the distribution of his time with the attitude that 
he is going to succeed. He might tell his friends of his new plan, so that 
he will be ashamed if it does not work out. He could sign a pledge; the 
written word seems to be more binding than an oral promise. He should 
avoid situations that will interfere with his plan, such as accepting a 
week-end invitation or starting his plan during Christmas vacation when 
unforeseen circumstances arc bound to arise. He may impose a penalty 
upon himself— promise to some charitable institution more money than 
he can conveniently afford. He can make promises which will keep him 
from doing the things that would interfere with his plan, such as pre- 
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paring for a debate or writing a paper by a given date. These considera* 
tions will add vigor to the project. 

No Exceptions to the Time Schedule 

It must be admitted that there are occasions when it is unieasonable 
to stick to a time schedule, to the nth degree. In fact, a successbil plan- 
ning of time must be characterized by some flexibility. However, in the 
early stages of the project, no exceptions should be permitted unless it 
would be highly unreasonal^le not to make them; and the planner must 
be sure that he is not rationalizing. It will be hard to drop into a new 
routine in one day; but the second Jay will be less difficult, and the days 
that follow will be still easier. When the distribution of time has become 
habitual, it will actually be somewhat uncomfortable to deviate from the 
schedule. The student is then using energy for work that was at one 
time used in getting to work. 

On the other hand, if exceptions arc permitted eaily in the process, 
the next ex(*eption will come more n^adily, and failure is more likely to 
occur. As time goes on, the student will realize the* need for lenigthen- 
ing some periods and shortening others, but he should not do this witliin 
the first few days. Exceptions must be justified by cireiiinstances. 

Begin the Time Schedule at Once 

The longer one defers the establishment of this new habit, the stronger 
will the habits ol aimless, unplanned time consumption become. If the 
idea is worth anything, it is worth adopting at once. It would be suitable 
to start the plan at the beginning f a new term or with a new job, but 
waiting until then the planner is likely to loiget ihat he was going to put 
such a scheme into opeiation. To begin now is best-getting the plunge 
over with and beginning to feel the satisfaction that is bound to come 
from the knowledge that one is the master t:f the situation. By beginning 
at once, the plamier can utilize to ih fullest extent the spirit of enthusiasm 
that accompanies a .stimulating thougiit. 

It should be remembered that one of the hardest things about getting 
something done is starting it Hardly anyone has failed to pass through 
the experience of dreading the approach of a certain engagement or duty, 
only to find that, once it was started, the undertaking was not nearly 
so difficult as he had anticipated. Students frequently report that they 
have dreaded the writing of a paper in English or social science but that 
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after it had been begun the task was not so bsjjl after aU. In fact, they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of accomplishment that resulted from their work. 
What is the most difficult part of almost any task? Getting started. 

SUMMARY 

Attitudes greatly influence how and what we see in the world about 
us. They predispose us to certain behaviors— some advantageous and some 
handicapping. Some attitudes worth conscious development are self- 
confidence, respect for others, independence, and industry. Attitudes 
spring from the home, from the culture in which we live, and from 
specific experiences. The individual can control the attitudes he has and 
forms by analyzing their origin, by studying their effect, by choosing 
carefully his associates, and by profiting from experiences. While youth 
is an opportune time for forming attitudes, it is never too late to change 
them for the better. 

It has often been said that man is nothing but the sum of his habits. 
An efficient, integrated person is one who has so organized his habits 
that they serve him in making easy adjustments to his everyday environ- 
ment. Ho has established a set of habits that enable him to do his work 
accurately and with a minimum of wasted energy. He has also avoided 
the forming of inflexible patterns of conduct. 

Mental habits arc just as important as those which arc primarily phys- 
ical. Emotional habits condition man's happiness and effectiveness. They 
should, therefore, be carefully studied and evaluated with the view of 
finding whether they intcTfcre with or foster adjustment. New desirable 
habits can be established through the exercise of certain basic principles, 
such as these: (1) clearly stating tlie purpose of the new habit and how 
it will be carried out; (2) beginning the new project vigorously; (3) not 
permitting any exceptions to the proposed program, especially at the 
first; (4) beginning at once on the performance of the new plan. If the 
habits are undesirable, they cai. be eliminated by applying the same 
principles. 

Habits and attitudes are dynamic— they inevitably change a little. The 
successful pursuit of personal adjustment means that one must direct 
and control their development and make them serve him. Young persons, 
who still possess much flexibility, would do well to aim at the adoption 
of viewpoints and behaviors that have both present and future advan- 
tages. Older persons should know that deliberate change is quite possible. 
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TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CIIAPTFR 

Decide whether the following mints arc tnu lilsc, or question- 
able, and check them with the content of the cliaptei or compare with 
others who have studied the material 

1. Although some attitudes are unoonsciouslv absorbed fiom others, 
they can be conscioiuly and deliberate Iv changed 

2 Attitudes are the sole dcteiminant of what wt see in and feel 
about, the woild and ns peoples 

3 Prejudice is an attitude th it do( nioit haiin to the prison holding 
it than to the one tow aid whom il is d Hvted 

4 Piobably the most fimclaim ntal itliliich ol ill i that which the 
individual holds tovvaid his inothti 

5 Attitudes of oldti pM ous ne nioi^ stable <ind luoi hiimanitanan 
than aie those of childicii 

6 ‘Tuiiiing ovei a mw U li is smijiK a nnlt<i ol cUtcinuinig that 
you w ill do thino difl u »itl\ in *lu fuluie 

7 Habits, once eslaldishtd aie viitinllv st it i tint is, tliej can be 
alteir d only bv ap|)] ^ at on oMhc t jis iii\ oh nl in Inbit lounilioii 

8 Habits art difnciilt to In ak lur u ( \m p i onn lli act so easiiy— 
even tlimgs tint aie iinpltasuil to us aie so < asv that wc* dislike 
changing tin action 

9 The habit ol working b) i luut Limhilc v^ idioiit p( i untting c \cep 
tions, IS one thattvci) colh cn stmknl dioiild foiin 

10 The mtntally hcallhv ptison is oiu ho nnkts Ins good’ habits 
stiongei and c liminaUs Ins 1 onc^ 

11 Probabl) the bist habit that c m be loinicd is the on«* tliat usually 
charactcii/cs youth, n imeh, that ol lk\ibjl t> 
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CHAPTER 5 Studying Eifertiveltj 


Effective habits of mental woik are lifelontj assets The suggestions 
contained in this chipter aiC just as pertuient colic tre as they are 

for the college voulh In fact the stiidcnl who continues to use the 
techniques dtsciibecl alter hrs college cli) 'm 11 find their \alucs increas- 
ing Rc'ccnt leseaich shows that ir^nlil cflicKMcy incH ases if puipose- 
ful learning is pursued into the late twenties (111), and no decline 
need be ordinarily siilltrcd into the sixties if Icainiim expenences are 
peisistcntlj puisucd (64"' 1 he inolmtion to keep aicniallv alive through 
continued study will be stiong r if the tunc th it is thus spent pays 
geneious dividends Lfli k nl studv and learning li ibits Pie such in- 
C( ntivcs 

Efficient mental wuik is uepmehnt upon many factors Good phvsical 
and mental health uc cciitial aspects lliat ait loo oft ii o\(j looked 
Mental ability and j^ensoi) acu tv ( sion and healing) aie more cleaily 
rccogni/cd as assets Sjicial aptitiuU s iiia) niaki tlic studv of some sub 
jecls easier and inoie profitable Instiuction which is challenging will 
make your work moie intcic sting The ino'C clearly >oui goals are de 
fined, the moie purposeful your stud) wih be if your paients were 
scholarly and kept good miga/incs ^ oks and i("-crcnccs alicmt, there 
a better chaiict that you will have cultivated advantageous atbtudes 
The study habits formed m high school and college inav be handicaps or 
adv^antages. 

Whether the above are listed as assets or liabilities, there is a great 
deal that can be done to mciease efficiency and make )Our study more 
interesting and valuable This chapter deals with some of the major con- 
sideiations in making college and adult learning years moie woithwhile 
An academic knowledge of these suggestions will not be particularly 
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helpful, but a vigorous and steady application^of the suggestions can be 
of immeasurable worth. 

THE COLLEGE TIME SCHEDULE 
The Establishment of Routine, 

One of the hardest things about accomplishing a job is to make a start. 
Many a student admits that once he “got going'’ on some dreaded assign- 
ment, it was not nearly so bad as he had anticipated. The phenomenon 
of momentum keeps one going after he has started, and inertia tends to 
prevent one’s beginning an activity. Getting started can be facilitated by 
having a definite time schedule which helps to distribute time eflectively. 
Frustration and tension result from being prevented from doing what one 
plans or wants. Hence, if one plans to study at a given time, the avoidance 
of it becomes uncomfortable. If there is no plan, the neglect of study is not 
noticeable. Both doing the work and chronic procrastination become es- 
tablished practices by the same process, i.e , practicing the act. 

Class attendance, study, and other activities involved in co]Jege life 
should be made an integral part of a time schedule. Variety, moderation, 
and balance are essentials in the time schedule, as well as in a program 
for mental health. A variety of activities will increase one's zest for his 
work, because this di\ersity will diminish the boredom and monotony of 
everyday tasks. It is obvious that play, rest, and sleep should help to 
provide the variety that is fundamental to adjustment. “Lack of an orderly 
arrangement among your purposes may put you in conflict. . . A 
schedule that allows time for all your activities will prevent such conflicts. 

. . . Look at the proportion of time you have devoted to study in relation 
to your other activities. Is this the way you want it?” ^ 

Moderation must have recognition in the workable time schedule. Some 
of the authors students, neglecting this feature, have treated play and 
rest as the prime factors in the establishment of their routines. Occa- 
sionally there is a student who stresses the academic side too heavily, 
spending all his time in class, in laboratory, and at his desk. This routine 
may work for a while, but frequently pressures built up through lack of 
rounded activity cause a breakdown. This more frequently occurs at the 
graduate level, but balance must also be maintained by the under- 
graduate. The busier one is, the more vital it is to decide which activity 

^ Max Meenes, Studying and Learning, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
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is most important at a pai^icular time. Consideration of both immediate 
and ultimate goals will provide clues to the making of a helpful time 
schedule. 

At least eight definite factors should be included in every student s time 
schedule: ^ 

1 Begin with the class and laboratory hours which are set by the 
schedule of classes issued by the college. Place the classes you are taking 
on the schedule first. 

2. Two hours of study should be allowed for each credit hour in specific 
subjects. Experience will reveal alterations which might be made later. 

i. Free study and free leading hours should be planned to take care 
of deficiencies in specified study hours. 

4. All time schedules should provide for an ample amount of sleep. 

5. Hours for woik at home, or other employment, are often definite and 
should therefore be scheduled early. 

6. There must be sufficient time allowance for the leisurely eating of 
meals. 

7. Time must be allowed for personal care. 

8. Allow for free time and recreation. Several hours a week should be 
lifted for church, social events, friends, student activities, and the like. 
Recreation is a personal matter, dependent upon tastes and upon the vital- 
ity of the individual— but should be scheduled. 

A busy person gets things done because he must plan his activities. 
Some form of the plan outlined above will give people the opportunity 
lor doing the many things which develop eftectivc personality. Without a 
plan important areas of development will be neglected. 

A College Time Schedule 

A first step in the establishment of a workable routine is to draw up a 
schedule of activities. A sample time schedule is shown in Figure 10. In 
this schedule it will be noted that th* 'hident Dick Fuller has provided 
for a wide variety of activities. He has planned to spend two hours of 
study for each class hour. This is wisely considered to be a desirable 
standard, although it is not so widely accomplished. However, since the 
time is planned, Dick will have the time available when it is necessary 
because of periodic examinations or heavy assignments. It should also be 

^ There is a somewhat more extended discussion of these in Harold W. Bernard, 
Psychology of Learning and Teaching, NeW York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
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Fig 10 Schedule of activities of Dick Fuller 
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noted that as frequently as possible he has nlaced his study periods 
adjacent to the class periods. This is an aid in reviewing close to the time 
of learning in class. Early review means less loss than would occur if the 
time elapsed were greater. When study immediately after a class is not 
possible, the study should immediately precede. This, however, loses the 
advantage of doing the assignment while it is clearly in mind and of 
having th(‘ opportunity to weigh the value of class discussion and lec- 
tures while they are still fresh. 

The provision for “fr(*e reading*' is commendable. The plan here is to 
make time, while in college, for some ol the leadii^g that Dick wants to 
do independently of assignments. The taste for reading novels biographv, 
travel, and tin* like is one which should he developed now. If it is left to 
be initiated later, the graduate' is likely to find that somehow he still will 
not have the time lor reading that is not obligatory. Adults find th.it thi'V 
are just as busy afti'r colli'ge as thev were as students. This item in the 
time schedule rc'veals the fact that Dick has sc*t as an objective of college 
attendance the si'curing of a general education, along with professional 
preparation. 

Jn the time schedule there is a distinction between the blocks of time 
labeled “'free** and “free study.*' Tlu' free lime can bt' used for anything 
the student desires—dates, k'tti'r wTiting, recreation, pt'rsonal chores, or 
study. The fr('e-stndy time acknowdedges the fact that the tw^o hours will 
not always suffice to do an acceptable* assigninc'iit .md that there will be 
interruptions at hours sclu'duled for study, fn either e\'('nt, he plans to go 
on to the next scheduled activity and ust* th(» frec*-stndy hours to complete 
the work or do the extra siiggi'sted readings wiiich are freipiently listed in 
syllabi and textbooks. 

Students frequently come to the office and report that their schedules 
will not work. Analysis of their j'llan shows that tht*v have made no pro- 
vision for activities other than study— the basketball gami's, committee 
meetings, shopping, rallic's, letter wailing, “bull fests,” and othcT engage- 
ments that cannot be left out. Tliesf* items C'annot alw'ays be fitted into a 
schedule, nor will they occur at one’s convenience. Still, it is important 
that allow^ance be made by setting aside the frec-tirne or frec-study blocks, 
to accommodate occasional extras. Although a workabh* time schedule 
must be flexible, it continues to be a guide in the choice of the relatively 
more important tasks. 

Students who do part-time work are the ones who most' frequently say 
they cannot stick to a schedule. The truth is that they cannot afford not 
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to Stick to a schedule, 'yhey should probably label a number of their 
blocks with alternative pursuits: work or study biology, work or study 
mathematics, work or free time, and the like. 

Study blocks should he labeled for specific subjects. Merely to write the 
word “study” docs not furnish a definite enough guide to activity. Unless 
the subject is mentioned, undue attention may be devoted to the courses 
which are “interesting” or in whicli lh(‘ work is more frequently checked 
bv the professor. All courses can make some contribution to growth, but 
the student must plan to do sufficient work so that the contribution will be 
availab](' to him. 

A time schedule should be planned in detail immediately after regis- 
tration loi the tc^rm. The first plan mav not work. After a week or two 
ol trial it should hr rediawn and made to fit more closely into the existing 
situation f]\eu the im]X)rtancc of fl('\ibilitv must be kept m mind. While 
the schedule should b(‘ adlic'U'd to as closely as possible, it is a guide 
rather tlum a jcstrictive obligation 


c:oNDiri()Ns OF srum -fAC’is \nd fallac ies 

Conditious of Effective Situltf 

TTardy iridiv idu«ils, ^^h() lia' e de\elop(‘d llu'ii pow(Ts of concentration, 
cm study c'llectisclv undei Jiianv adverse conchtions. \ lar greater num- 
ber, howtner, find it diJficult (o c*»)ncenlra(e under disttactions. The com- 
])eting stininh \\hKli «ne a< ting upon them seem to demand a portion of 
thc'r attention Ps\ c'hologi^Ml c'xpeiiments prove that some degree of 
mental caungy is i('(]nir(*d to txcliide mtc^rferencev. It is, therefore, de- 
siralde to lediiee to a miniinimi the <^’ompeling stimuli A study dc*sk free 
fioin clistraeting oi n*im<'ii(s, adecjna’t* lightimr in the loom, temperature 
neither tcjo w.uin nor to"' c'old, and ab.sence ol distracting noises ar<‘ help- 
ful (82:13). 

While it is advisable to eliminate distracting conditions whenever pos- 
sible, the way the student views distraction^ should he considered. Some 
stiidiaits whose study coudilions ai. fOt ideal do their w'ork effectively 
because they can ignoif* disti actions. They refuse to let whispering in the 
library bother them. They have work to be done, so they do it. The light 
may be poor, but there is an assignment to be prepared, so they focus 
their attimtion on the task, not on the distraction. A straight chair may be 
nccessaiy for some' studeu^^. but for others an easy chair is no hindrance. 
The way such conditions are met depends largely upon the frame of mind. 
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Let anyone believe a straight chair is necessary, ^nd he will need it. There 
are many persons in school and in the business and professional world 
who accomplish effective work in spare moments— while waiting for a 
train or for an appointment, while riding on a bus, or even while eating 
lunch. The distractions around them become unimportant because these 
persons make the psychology of suggestion work for them. 

Some harm has been done to serious students who, through reading 
methods-of-study textbooks, have been led to look ior perfect conditions. 
Quietness, proper lighting, regularity, and the like have been stressed so 
heavily that many students get the idea that these things are "essentials” 
rather than “desirables.” A mentally healthy frame of mind can be in- 
duced by paying more attention to the content of the study and less to 
the conditions of study. The person who is disturbed by whispering in 
the library, by a cold or an overheated room ( when the condition cannot 
be changed), or by the good lime other students in the house are enjoy- 
ing is manifesting symptoms of poor mental health. Stuff your ears with 
cotton; do your typing or write yoiii compositions when conditions are too 
distracting for leading the technical presentation of atomic energy or 
biological fission. Do not place all the blame on external factors and give 
up doing the work. 

A rather common error in studying is to bcuin to read and then find 
that one needs a pencil with which to underline, or paper on which to 
take notes, oi a dictionary. Study is interrupted while the desired ma- 
terials are gathered. The student should be suie that pencil, pen, paper, 
eraser, ink, diclionary, and books are within reach This will prevent the 
disturbance of having to start the same task two or three times. 


IMPROVING READING EFFICIENCY 
Efficiency in Readinfi 

The major portion of scholastic work is based upon reading activities. 
Other things being equal, a student who can read well will do better col- 
lege work than one who is an inefficient reader. It can be safely stated 
that, in general, the more rapid reader is a better reader than one who 
reads slowly. There are, of course, varying types of material to be read 
and different purposes in reading, which will demand different reading 
rates. Technical descriptions, mathematical analyses, excerpts in ency- 
clopedias, and the like must be read more slowly than novels, familiar de- 
scriptions, and nontechnical materials. 
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Rapid reading is desir|ble for several reasons: (1) It enables one to 
read for ideas rather than for words, (2) it makes the association of re- 
lated ideas easier, (3) it enables one to cover more material per unit of 
time, (4) if makes possible the reading of unassigned supplementary 
work, and (5) it demands a higher degree of concentration. 

The student who can read 400 words a minute can devote just half the 
time to reading that one uses who reads 200 words per minute. 

Suggestions for Improving Reading. 

Certain suggestions can be given which have been found valuable in 
improving both rate of reading and eomprehensiem. Students who have 
made a real trial of these suggestions report haxiug found them of im- 
mense value in improving scholastic efficiency. Among the recommenda- 
tions are the following: 

1. Read for ideas • ither than words. Try to anticipate uM'anings. Seek . 
the key word of the sentence and the key sentence of the paragraph. 
Make associations between the sentences in a paragraph and between the 
paragraphs in a chapter. 

2. Practice under a handicap. A student who can read a page in one 
minute might mark off a page and five lines to be read in one minute, then 
a page and ten lines or a page and fifteen lines, to be read in the same 
unit of time. He may time himself in reading a j)age and then see if he 
can cut ten seconds ofi that time when he reads another page of the same 
type of material. 

3. Practice regularly, M' re will be gained by practicing ten minutes 
every day than by practicing two hours on Saturday or Sunday. In addi- 
tion to being faithful to a regular pi “'cticc period, trying to improve read- 
ing skills by practicing on recrcaf’onal material and newspapers will 
prove advantageous 

4. Keep a record of progress. A record of progress will be an incentive 
to regular practice and will give evidence of improvement. If no record is 
kept, the small gains thal are made from day to day may tend to be dis- 
couraging (see Fig. 11). 

5. Practice on easy materials. If a student begins on too difficult ma- 
terials, he is likely to be discouraged at the outset. He will have the feel- 
ing that ho is missing much of the meaning of the selection. If he hurries 
while reading simple material, he will be able to catch the meaning from 
key words and thus will get practice in reading rapidly. Reading easy 
materials will also give him a chance to enjoy recreational reading, which 
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a college student should not neglect if he is toiget the maximum benefit 
from his reading skill. 

6. Build vocabulary. Lack of a good vocabulary is a detriment to good 
reading. Encountering a strange word frecnucntly causes a regressive eye 
rnox'einent, an interruption in thc' rhythm that characterizes good reading. 
A student whose vocabulary is ]K)or is at a disadvanlage in competing 
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with those who have g(|od vocabularies. He might be compared to a 
runner in a race in which ho alone had to jump hurdles while the others 
were runnirig on a cleai track. Poor vocabulary will cause the reader to 
lose the trairj of thouglit and will make concentration more difficult. 

Students an' ^oineliines advised to eliminate regressive eye movements 
(glancing l)ack ov^ct die printed line) and vm-alizatioii (subvocal pro- 
nunciation of reading inattiT). Th(\sc atj:' handicapping habits, but it may 
be better not to concentrate on them and thus add a distraction to atten- 
tion. Regression and vocalization are symptoms of poor reading and will 
autoinatic»dly be I'hminated as re«iding skills are imjiroved. 

Ceitain precautions and limitations in th(' program ior improving read- 
ing should be observed. One cannot ('\pect immediate translcr of im- 
pro\(*d rate on easy inatia ials to higher speed on academic material. The 
average gain lor iiianv’ stndcMits should not become the goal lor all— some 
will exceed the av('rt g(' gain, and otheis will not attain it. It i', wiser just 
to seek yonic improvement ( bS:0^)). Rcnn'mbcr that speed and compre- 
hension will vary with th(» student’s bad ground lor the matcTial and with 
ih(' elaritv v\ ith wliich it is \\iitl(Mj. (jains ol the originally slovv^er reader 
will t('nd to be less than those ol the oiiginally blotter reader. Final!), it 
must be obscTved that any change ol habits is iincomlortable, and reading 
for spec‘d will inilialh cause one to 1*^1 that meaning is being missed. This 
is a normal reaction, hut il prac'ticc* is pc'rsistc'utly eontinucHl, the discom- 
fort will disappear as the nc'vv skill bc'eomes habitual. 


TflE IMPliOVKMKNT Dt VOi ARFLAHY 
Imporfaticr of Vo( ohukirif 

The value of vocabulary is rellecTcd in the emphasis placed on verbal 
undcTstanding in intelligence test*'. Vocabulary is olten used as an index 
of inc'iital ability; il is a good indic.ilor of genc'ral intelligence. 

Conti aj\ to Liv opinion, tliC size^ of a inan\ vcKvibulaiy is not onlv an index 
of his schooling, but ilso an excellent ineasuit v^f his general intelligence. Its 
exee'llc iKH' as a list of intelligenee is .s e .n'ligly di'iivcd from the fact that the 
ninnher ol words a man knows is at oncv^ a measiiie ol his learning ability, his 
fund ol veibal infoiination and of the general rangt of his ideas. The one 
sciioiis sliicliiic that eaii Ihj made against tlie Vocabulary Test as a measure of 
man’s intcllige'nce is that the ninnher ol words a man acquires must necessarily 
be influ'Miced by his educational and cultuial opportunities.^ 
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It is presumed that, at the college level, littl^ can be done to increase 
one’s innate intellectual potential. But there is an increasing consensus 
that one can improve the use of what intelligence he has— bj/ taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities mentioned in the foregoing quotation. One 
way to do this is to pursue a planned program of vocabulary improve- 
ment. 

Words may be thought of as mental fishhooks, according to George W. 
Crane. The more hooks, the greater is the probability of catching fish. 
Similarly, the more mental hooks we have when investigating a novel 
study, the greater the probability of catching the ideas. If one has a vo- 
cabulary ot 10,000 words, he is superior in learning ability to the indi- 
vidual with only 7,500 words. Words represent fineness of mental dis- 
tinctions whic'h enable one to understand marginal differences and 
nuances in the env iron men t. They are tools for definitive thinking 
(29:62-63). 

It can be seen, by adding previous discussion to the above, that vo- 
cabulary is ( 1 ) an extremely important aspect ot reading comprehension, 
(2) a means of understanding better what others say, (3) an approach to 
more accurate and defiriiti\e expression of ideas and knowledges, and (4) 
in all these ways, an asset in impioving the quality of one’s thinking. 

Vocabulary and the College Student. 

In the class! oom, if one is familiar with the lec'turers words, he will be 
able to pay attention to the total significance and exact meaning of the 
lesson, instead of giving special attention to the meaning of individual 
words. Just as one tends to lose the tiend of a reading passage if he has to 
puzzle over a word, so is he hkely to lose the thread of thought in a lec- 
ture when many ol the words arc meaningless. In the new type of ex- 
aminations— true-false, completion, ninltiplc-choice, matching— many ol 
the questions depend directly upon an uncltTslanding of specific words. In 
fact, the study of most subjects entails the learning of the particular 
vocabulary which is characteristic of that field 

Obviously, vocabulary should be given adequate attention by anyone 
who wishes to achieve maximum mental efficiency. Investigators have 
found that in many cases the student with the more extensive vocabulary 
makes better grades in literature, science, and mathematics than does one 
who has a poorer equipment of words. 

A study of the relationships between vocabulary, scores on mental tests, 
and grade averages showed that, although intelligence tests are used to 
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predict college success, t|ke relationship between vocabulary and grade* 
point-average was higher than between intelligence test scores and grade- 
point-average. Other studies have indicated similar results, but there are 
some studies that show a closer relationship betvi^een grade-point-average 
and mental-test scores (16). Even though the results are not in perfect 
agreement the importance of vocabulary to the college student is well 
established. We can say that intelligence relates to potential, while vo- 
cabulary indicates the extent to which that potential has been utilized. 

Building Vocabulary 

One systematic and widely successful technique for building vocabu- 
lary is to keep a word list in a special section of a notebook. List the words 
in a column, and after each word write its definition. Below the definition 
write a sentence containing the word, because the use of the word, not 
just its definition, is of special interest and value, ll is somt'ti'iiic.s advisable 
to copy the sentence in which the word had bf‘en originally encountered. 
The purpose of this project, however, it must bo remembered, is not to 
collect words but to learn their uses. ThiTcfore, it is absolutely essential 
that the words and llieir use he re\ic‘wcd at freepjont intervals. A piece 
of paper can be cut so as to cover the definition, leax'ing the word un- 
covered."^ The test is to see whether the meaning of the word can be 
recalled without reference to the definition. Finally, the word should be 
used in a sentence— preferably, in one that is not contained in the word 
book. 

Another oflEective metho*' is use a s(’t of 3- by 5-inch cards and to 
carry them with you Place only one word on each card, together with its 
definition and a sentence using it ^oine consider the cards more con- 
venient than a notebook, because tht'^ fit easily into pocket or purse. Some 
students take out their cards at odd moments, whiles waiting for, or riding 
in, a bus, before class, or while waiting for an appointment and make use 
of the time for the review that is esscmtial to building vocabulary. 

Besides these special techniques, there are certain general suggestions 
which will aid in the working out oi project. While no definite rule 
can be given, it is sometimes advantageous not to look up the word while 
one is engaged in reading, because this will interrupt the rhythm and 
speed of reading. Instead, the word can be marked lightly with a pencil 
and then looked up and studied after the reading has been completed. It 
should be emphasized that the most important words are often those 

^ See fig. 4 iu Bernard, op. cit., p. 38. 
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which are commonly used but for which, iieverf helcss, the exact meaning 
is not known by the reader. It is wise not to piek out just the long or the 
strange words, but to include many that arc encountered frequently. Of 
course, a student will not know, when beginning to study a new subject, 
just which words will recur most olten, but alter he is more familiar with 
the subject, he will be able to decide with a fair degrf'e of accuracy which 
are most essential for his use. 

The first of two fallacic's rc'garding the matter of xocabulary building 
is the notion that the meaning of a word can bt grasped Irom the context 
in which it occurs. Soinetinu*s, of course, that is possible, but often a mis- 
taken impression is made, so tljat the next tinu* tlu' word is encoiint(*red, 
its true meaning is not clear, or it is entirt'ly misunderstood. A dictionary 
or the glossary of the book will be tlu* safest guide to the full undcj stand- 
ing of the word. The* second lallacy is that one can collect lists of words 
from various sources and learn the meanings of them all. This is com- 
mendabh* in a way, but it would probablv involve studying many words 
for which one would haw liltle use. James Mursell states that in studying 
foreign languages a self-compiled word list is superior precisely because it 
is self-compiled (88:160). This would be even more* true whcii^ studying 
English vocabulary. Many students become interested in vocabulary after 
being given a test and ask to study the list usf'd in th(' test. Such a project 
would recjuirt' using time that might more advantageously be spent on 
the methods of building vocabulary listed above. 

Steps in Building Interests 

Fortunately, there are some very workable suggestions for the develop- 
ment ol interests. The use' of a time .schedule, the development of vocabu- 
lary, and the improvement of reading skill all play a part in such develop- 
ment. Among the steps that may be taken are the following: 

Be an active participant. This is simply the time schedule in operation. 
Time passes more quicklv when we are participants— that is, when we are 
busy— than when we are sjiectators. When you are discussing a problem 
in a lively conference*, the period goes more rapidly than it does when 
you are checking your watch to see how long the lecturer will speak. The 
principle is illustrated in Figure 12. When the space about the horizontal 
line is filled by the slanting lines converging inward, the horizontal line 
appears to be shorter ( figure at left ) than when the slanting lines extend 
outward (figure at right). When a student spends a fifty-minute period 
actively reciting, exchanging views, taking notes, or reacting (even 
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silently ) to a speaker, th<f period will seem shorter— be more interesting— 
than it would be if he spent it passi\'ely waiting for the end of the period. 
Of course, participation often is the result of interest, but this is not 
necessarily a one-way relationship. 

Sec that action is full and vigorous. This admonition is merely an ex- 
pansion of the foregoing. Tlu‘ establishment of a receptive frame of mind 
will make the psyeholog> ol suggestitm work for vou. That is, if you act 
interested, you may be able to “sell ) ourself” on the idea and become truly 
interested. Many young men and women have ri'sentcd being required to 

lufT. 12. The t'lfcct 1)1 spatv ( (»i time') on 

take physieal-ediieatioii courses in their lieshman year, but they have de- 
cided to miik(‘ tlie Ix'.st ot tlu* situation and p*irtieipate in good humor, 
often with tlu* lesult that an inteiest has h(*t*n er('at(‘d in lh('m, so tliat 
they lat('r participate in physical actnities on a \oInntary basis. Being 
overwIa'liiK'd by atMdcmic' duties is a handicap which is largely self-im- 
posed. 

Arrange jor the expern'uee of success. II \ou de\ote enough eflort to 
vour academic w'ork ’ iK\elop skills in reading and vocabulary, the 
lesullanl degrei* ol success will foster initae.st. Haiel) is one bored by the 
things he can do vvtdl. The more c ijiicnt t‘\penene(‘ is lor a penson to be 
inlereslcil in the pursuits in whuh he is -killtd Instead of waiting for 
interest to i*\ol\e by some uivsU*rious proee.ss, )ou can gel the knowledge, 
wiite the papeis, and gain tlie coinpelimee wdiieh will give a glow of satis- 
faction. This will awaken interest, «uul additional work will demand less 
eflort. The success ina\ be relative rather than absolute. Bettering one’s 
own past rcc'trd wall diwelop a f(*e’ i.g ol success. Even the consciousness 
that one has done his bc'st l aii .sometimes ])rodue(‘ the same feeling. 

Make use of learning aids. Maps, graphs, illustrations, schematic repre- 
sentations, models, slides, motion pictures, tape recordings, experiments, 
and demonstrations aie d<\signed to consolidate learning and to maintain 
interest. Learn how to use these, instead of skipping them with "They’re 
beyond me,” and your knowledge will increase. The knowledge will in 
turn enhance the level of your interest. 
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Make your study as personal as possible, A student has every right to 
ask what he will get out of a subject. But he should seek the answer him- 
self. Each of his school subjects should make some contribution to his 
own personal purposes. However, it will frequently be necessary to figure 
out just what that contribution will be The poorest reason would be that 
it helps the accumulation of credits toward graduation. Better arguments 
in its favor w’ould be the improvement of professional skills, the advance- 
ment of worthwhile leisure pursuits, the expansion of cultural knowledge, 
and in some ways an enlarging of the enjoyment of life 

The statement “There is no such thing as an interesting book, there can 
only be interested readers” *' may aptly be reworded to lead, “There is no 
such thing as an uninteresting course, there can only be disinterested 
students.” 

Establish definite goals. It is not enough to aim merely to “get by” and 
receive a diploma— course work will then be tedious Sit down and write 
a list of purposes that you wish to ha\e ser\ed bv college graduation. Use 
these to validate the couises you are currently taking and state your goals 
for each course The goals can be professional, cultural, personal, or gen- 
eral; but your work >\ill be more iiiteiesting if the purposes are cleai. “A 
purpose can be the most definite of motives and the most powerful The 
more definite tlu' go«il, the more d(‘termined you are to o\'ereome 
obstacles and put in the necessary effort.” 

One girl used this suggestion by keeping two notebooks in each class. 
One was to help her pass the course, the otht^r contained ideas she in- 
tended to use later in her teaching The notes were on the teaching 
methods ( some to be adopted and others to be avoided ) and others gave 
hits of information that she thought would be of value in teaching. Her 
goals were clear, and she never complained of boredom 

Acquire injorniotion. No one can take interest in something about 
which he has no information— he may be curious, but not interested. Who 
is much interested in ornithology and philately unless he knows some- 
thing about them? Yet those who do know will risk their lives in pursuing 
the former and invest their money in the lattei. Many young men in 
military service are “interested” in mechanics; they at least know the 
word. There are fewer who are “interested” in hospital work, in aero- 
graphy, or rangefinding— until they acquire information. Similarly, the 
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coUege student can acquile information by doing his assignments^ and his 
interest will grow; gradually less forcing will be necessary. 

Students often permit themselves to be swayed by the opinion of a 
classmate who claims that a given subject is boring. For him it may be 
uninteresting. You, with a diflEerent background, different mental set, and 
different goals, may quickly develop interest. Every college subject is in 
the academic program because members of the curriculum committee 
judged it to be valuable. In gathering information you may discover those 
values in terms of your own life. Lack of interest will continue to plague 
you if information is not sought. 

Expand your present interests. You can use the subjects in which you 
are now interested to help generate interests in others. Look for the con- 
tribution the new subject makes to knowledge of the subject in which you 
are interested. Expansion of interests can also be facilitated if you seek to 
discover the implications that courses have for contemporary happenings. 
Sociology has bearing on newspaper accounts of delinquency, housing, 
recreation, and the like. Psychology throws light on such daily topics as 
crime, mobs, and fashions. Economics is in operation in price indices, 
.stock fluctuations, and living costs. Parallels to what is happening from 
day to day can be found in the study of history. Recognizing these rela- 
tionships will help you expand your interests into your “uninteresting” 
academic courses. 

Make use of what you learn. Inevitably what we experience becomes a 
part of our action patt. ns. The particular emphasis here is that con- 
scious effort directed toward the application of new knowledge will 
broaden the extent of that app' cation. Learn a few foreign-language 
phrases, and use them on your cla..smates. Discuss your subjects with your 
friends and your professors. In your letters home tell about what you 
have learned. Speculate as to how^ the application of the theories you 
learn would influence the trend of dail) ev ents. Using what you learn, as 
contrasted with learning merely for the sake of a grade, can make the 
difference between the undertaki of an interesting project and the 
performance of a wearisome obligation. 


THE ROLE OF INTEREST IN EFFICIENT STUDY 
A Misconception Regarding Interest 

Too many students have the mistaken notion that interest is something 
with which they begin or which they lack. Others feel that it is the in- 
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structor's responsibility to make a subject interesting. Actually, it rests 
with the student to build his own interests— to take an interest. Those 
which he already has arc products of past experiences. When one can dis- 
tinguish between the fallacies and the facts, he is ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for shaping the interests which will make college work more 
vital. 

The Nature of Interest 

The woid “iiiteiest” comes Irom the liatin wx»rd inter, meaning “be- 
tween,” and tlie Lalin esse, meaning "‘to be" or “to exist.” Hence, it means 
that w'hich exists betwoen the ijidividual and some object, pe'rson, idea, or 
situation. The thing wliicli (*\ists is a feeling of oneness or unity C)f the 
individual with ancjther jierson or thing. Interc'st is, th('refore, a feeling of 
identification on the part of the person with the object or the situation— 
it has personal significance oi importance. This feeling is invariably the 
result of some knowlc‘dge or inioiniation about a pc*rson, object, or situa- 
tion which is related to the one who is mteieslecl. Tn some way the situa- 
tion affects the life of the inteivsted individual. \ mistake peogle often 
make is to assume that inteiest is something that just ‘happ('ns.” Interests 
are the result of aetiMtv which cic'ates the knowledge leading to interest. 

Interest is somewhat simikir to atfention, which is the focusing of the 
sense organs on .some object cm* situation. IntcTCst also involves focusing 
the sense organs, but it is ehai acterized by a longer period of focusing. 
AttcMition is transitory, while mtc'rest is rc*lati\ely more enduring. The 
practical import of this comparison is that the atti ution one gives to his 
schoolwork— leetuies, reading assignments, leeilations. and discussions— is 
a first step toward the more lasting condition, iijter(‘st 


CREATIVE NOTE MAKING 
The Value of Notes 

The importance of notes is suggestt^d in the terminology “note making. 
Recording what speakers and wi iters have said and how you react to their 
statements makes you an active, creative participant in a learning oppor- 
tunity. The fact that the notes of various students in a given class or their 
notes on tlic same reading selection diffei widely shows that this creative 
process cannot be avoided— if notes are made at all. The notes recorded 
are incentives to, and means of, analyzing, discriminating, evaluating that 
which one reads, the lectures he attends, and the discussions in which he 
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participates. Since learniXg is an active process, it behooves the serious 
student to force actixity by making notes. Other values may also be in- 
dicated. 

What are good notes and what makes them goofl? 1t» a nutshell, the answer 
comes to this: Good notes are aids to your mind in its primanj business of 
fJiinking. To take an example, in one of voiir courses you read six books from 
the collateral list and attt'nd tliirtv c*lass lectures, which involv^es deaJiiig with a 
considerable mass of mat(*rial, tai too much to be stored away in your mind, 
even if such a thing were reallv possible. Vet von have to cope with that 
material, to shape it up. to know what it contains, to undt'rstand it. If vou 
ha' c taken i1h‘ righ! kind of not<\s, you should b(^ abh* to spread them out on 
your work table and liavc everything essential right before yon. This is a tre- 
mendous eon\em('ne(‘. Yon do not have to inn to the library and perhaps stand 
in line to get a r('ser\(' xolimu' for review. Ytiii d(» not have to leaf through 
several books to find this oi that. ... If \ou have *aken the right kind of 
notes, e\er\ thing needed can he iminediatelv beh^ic* \ou, (‘onvcMiient and com- 
pact and at \(mr disposal without any tinu' limits, so that vour mind can work 
on the material to the best .uKantage. You inav be sur\e\ing tlu' over-all 
pic'tiirc: vou may lx* seai clung foi the key logs; vou may be grappling with 
details and fitting them togetliei into a c'oordinated ])altcTn. Whatever you 
luipjx'u to b(' woiking at, propi'r note's are most likcOv to be* an enormous 
prac’iieal aid.*^ 

A iTStiiig of other U(haijlag<‘s may .serve as an incxuilive to the develop- 
ment of .skills 111 note' making. ( 1 ) Note making lu'lps in the formation of 
a receptive' nienlal set uhcai listening or p'ading. llie fact that one plans 
on recording important joints will strengthen his attention. (2) Making 
notes provides an additional avenue of .seiusory sliinulation; i.e., in addi- 
tion to .seeing (when reading) aud in addition to lu'aring (when in the 
classroom) oik* feels the idc'as I'his prineijde is c'mployed in some 
remedial reading ela.s.sc's in the' eleiuenlary grades whc*n the* teacher has 
the pupil trace the worefs that are written on the* chalk fioard as he secs 
and says them. (3) Notes are an aid to memory. Most forgetting takes 
place very .soon liter the original leam’Pg. Notes which are used will 
serve to remind one of the more •• nplete idi'as that rniglit quickly pass 
into oblivion. (4) Notes provide clues to further purposeful study. They 
are not just aids to revic'w hut lu'lps in previevx — they will strengthen one^s 
background for the study of tlie u(At topics to bo considered in a given 
course. In all these v a^s, then, good note iriak'ng and note using are an 
aid to attention, to improved memory, and to clearer thinking (11:162). 
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Techniques for Note Making 

There arc poor, good, and better ways of doing most activities. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher, but it is also often wasteful of time and energy. 
The experiments and experiences of various individuals have been con- 
solidated into some acceptable recommendations that can improve the 
quality of the average student's notes. Briefly, these are: Use ink; pen- 
ciled notes quickly begin to blur and become diflScult to read. Use but 
one side of note paper— this will increase the utility of the notes when 
preparing term papers and render easier their separation into topical divi- 
sions if such becomes advisable. Use a different sheet each day. You can 
then separate the sheets by topics, and you will find that you have more 
room ( and the inclination ) to add to the notes in the privacy of your room 
when reflecting upon the notes. Maintain balance between too detailed 
and too brief note's. Long notes in class will probably mean that you give 
so much time to writing that you do not listen to what is being said. Long 
notes from books may mean that \oii would save time and money by 
buying the book. Shoit notes will not seive as the reminders that arc 
needed, nor as the souice of ideas for incorporation into papers. I^ot even 
an approximate guess can be guen as to what length the notes should be- 
it can only be lamely recommended that you evaluate your notes lor a 
period of time to see if \ou ha\e achieved nr are maintaining what seems 
to be justifiable balance. 

Making notes on lectures involves tlu' problem of trying to discover the 
particular organization of the* prolessor. Sometimes this is difficult to 
discern— in which case it may be necessary to make notes in short 
sentence form. The day’s notes inav consist of a dozen to thirty such 
statements. Outlines of lectures aic fiecjuently rather easy to make. Watch 
for the speaker’s announcement of main topics and such expressions as 
“Three things must be noted” or “Five factors influenced the decision.*^ 
Do not take dettiilcil statements but use abbreviations, omit articles and 
conjunctions— and fill them in later if it seems necessary. The major pur- 
pose of attending a lecture is to listen, so do not spend so much lime 
writing that the main feature is neglected. 

Notes should also be taken on diseussions It is less likely that outlining 
can be accomplished, but certainly some of the ideas should be recorded 
for future reference. Key sentences may well serve as the note-making 
medium. The attempt to take some pertinent notes will aid in giving at- 
tention to the subject of discussion. The notes that are made will help in 
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filling in gaps if they arS reviewed as soon as possible after the discus- 
sion. 

Notes on reading will probably be the easiest to make. The author's 
outline is often revealed in section headings and paragraphs begun with 
bold print. Some rewording ma) be advisable in order to ensure that the 
outline notes have meaning for the student. The precaution to keep notes 
brief should be heeded. Notes should be taken only after complete read- 
ing. This will have two advantages: One is that note taking while reading 


Note taking 

Bennett, M. E., College anil lAfi\ 4th cd.. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co , Inc., 

PURPOSES, avoid eriors, study de\ice, aid attention and think- 
ing, value in re\i<‘wing and organization, background for themes, 
professional growth. 

FEATURES: brief l)iit niU'lligible, accurate. coinpH'heiisive, and 
organized; subdivisions should be easily visualized, should be 
flexible, should allow foi oner’s own lenctions. 

FORMS: outlines, condensations exact quotations bibliographi- 
cal data (author, title, publi.sher, place, date, and pages') should 
be complete and accurate. 

“Note taking should always be a means to an (‘iid, not an end in 
itself; it sliould be a ervant, not a master, a tiinesav(T, not a time 
wa.ster. It should be a constant stimulus to thought and a intians 
of growth.’' p. 168. 

REACTION: woithv of occasional review 


Fig. 13. A sample bibhogiaphv card (use 3- b> 5-incb or 4- by 6-mcb cards) 

interferes with good reading habits, while taking notes after reading en- 
courages speed, rhythm, and comp'chension in reading. The second ad- 
vantage is that only after reading does one know what is of relatively 
greater worth— and hence deserving of a record. Notes on reading should 
be meaningful (see Fig. 13). Not, for example: “This chaptei discusses 
values, techniques, and problems relating to making notes in college 
work.” Meaningful notes would be: “Note making is an active process 
involving analyzing, discriminating, evaluating what one reads, hears, and 
discusses. Notes should be neither too brief nor lengthy. Use ink, one side 
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of the paper, one sheet per day or chapter. AnA use the notes after you 
make them** 

The use ol 3- by 5-iricli cards or 4- by 6-iiK‘h caids is highly to be 
rccornincndc'd, espec'ially lor notes on chapters in a book and for articles 
in periodicals. It will be higlily advantageous if the student will begin now 
to form tht‘ haljit of knowing who said what, when it was said and in what 
book or article's. An aid to this achievement is to keep full bibliographical 
data on what one leads. Foi a book this includes the author's name, the 
title of the book, the place of pubheatioii, the publisher, the date and the 
pages referred to if it is chapter (see Fig. 13). The necessary data for 
an article arc: author's name, name of the article, title of the magazine, 
volume number, date, and pag(‘s. A Upica! ht'ading for a page in one’s 
notebook or for a caid might be: MacJ^achlan, Patricia S., and Ckdlins W. 
Burni'tt, “Who Are Supeiior I^’rt'shmen in (’ollegc'?’* Personnel and Guid- 
ance Joimud, vol. 32 (Feb, 1951), pp. 345-319. A vaiiant form for 
volume, date, and pages is: 32.343-319, Feb., 1954. The habit ol recoid- 
ing these* will over a period of time save manv' hours that the careless 
student has to devote to rochecking. This form of note making will be 
particularly valuable vvtien one wants to wiih* themes and term papers 
that will be footnoted. The caid svstein has still another .idvantage, and 
that is that key words csin be placed in tin* upjx'r right hand cornc'r and 
these vvnll serve to make* a seivic'cabh* outline lor a papei simply by the 
procc'ss of shu filing tlic* can Is 

Notes would be of some value even if never reviewed, because the 
maker of them must be active at (he time ol listening or reading, but to 
be ol maximum use they must be reviewed— pi cferably soon aftc*r making 
them. Thc’ir v^alue can be improv'^ed bv reworking thc'in, but there is a 
division of opinion at this point. Soiix* sa\ to have wide margins and 
blank spaces for revisions ( 11:168), while others reemnmend that they be 
vwy brief initially, so that moie time wall be spent in listening, and filled 
in more completely alter class (8S:J 16). TIktc is tigreeincmt on the 
advisability of making notes thoughtliilly and reviewing them. 

Let it be rcmcinbercd that notes should serve a better purpose than 
solel) that ol doing well in course work. They can b(* a valuable source 
of information in latci occupational liie. One student at a Middle Western 
univ(‘rsity taking a com so in “contemporary civilization'” had reviewed 
several books critically and kept the notes and the professor’s comments 
in a notebook. A h'w years later he reworked, icarranged, and interpo- 
lated his ni*tes and prepared them in manuscript form. A major publish- 
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mg concern considered tlife manuscript acceptable and published them as 
a book. 

SUMMARY 

The habits and skills which make for success in college will continue to 
contribute to satis! act ory accomplishment in adult li!e. Time must be 
carefully spent through planning or scheduling, li past study habits have 
not bc-en efficient, it is time to change them bv directed effort. Better use 
can usually be made of one's intelligence. Improved reading skills are 
especially likely because of the background lor understanding that 
maturity typically brings. 

Five major factors in C'ollege efRt*iency have been emjdiasized in this 
chapter. ( 1 ) One should fmin, and stick to, a planned schedule for the 
evpeiiditure of time. This scdiedule should be subject to revision but 
should not lu' allected by d<uly whims. It shoiikl provide for recreational 
and leisure-time activities, as well as for class attendance, study, and 
other daily duties. (2) Improvement of reading skills is a direct approach 
to bettc'r college work and incicased oecii])alional c'tficaency. This im- 
provement can be lacilitated by reading under a Inmdicap, con.sciously 
striving for progress, and keeping a chart which lecords tin* gains made in 
the many phases of reading. (3) Systematic growth in vocabulary should 
be a continuing objr'Ctive. Words contain the ki*ys to ideas, so the* exact 
nu'aiiings and shades of i' ,tiiiction between rejaU*d words must be known 
in order to lead, think, .md .speak analytit ally, (‘f) Students should as- 
sume an active role in the develc/^ ’iieiit ol intciest. They cannot wait for 
the instructor to wake a course interesting; they must ..(‘ck out and create 
the conditions that will permit tliem to take an int<*rcst. (5) Th(* develop- 
ment of skill in note making contribute') in several ways to effective 
mental work: It .stimulates attention, make* material available for review, 
enables one to reorganize his material, and encourages critical thinking. 

There are other pha.ses of efiei »m college wmrk: using the library, 
writing term papers and compositions, getting acquainted wdth professors, 
keeping in good health, participating m a balanced program of student 
activities, and enjoying social contacts. The presentation has been limited 
to those aspects of college efficiency w’hich will have a dirc*ct and sub- 
stantial carry-ov'er into postcollege years. Scheduling time, improving 
reading, building vocabulary, expanding interests, and making notes will 
have continuing and increasing value. 
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TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. It is easier to begin a task than it is to finish it. 

2. Keeping a time schedule is impossible, because there are so many 
unforeseen interruptions in college. 

3. It is difficult— if not impossible— to study where there is any noise 
or conversation. 

4. Slow readers probably remember better than fast readers, because 
the printed word makes a deeper impression on them. 

5. It is safe to advise college students not to read under a handicap. 

6. One should practice reading regularly, day after day, on easy, in- 
teresting material. 

7. Students with the highest intelligence quotients also make the 
highest scores on vocabulary tests. 

8. Word lists secured from instructors or from magazine quizzes 
afford excellent vocabulary-building material. 

9. Vocabulary is important in the process oi retention, as well as in 
the process of acquisition. 

10. Increasing vocabulary actually brings about a change in operative 
or functional intelligence. 

11. Ideally one should study only those subjects in which he already 
has an interest. 

12 No matter what the subject, a student should try to figure out what 
it can or docs mean to him as an individual. 

13. Usually a person can develop an interest in a course if he acquires 
enough information so that he can gain a feeling of success. 

14. Notes taken in class must be complete and detailed, so that the 
words of the lecturer can be accurately recalled. 
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15. The bibllographica^i data for books and magazine articles include a 
personal history of the author. 

16. Notes can be of value even if they are not reviewed. 



CHAPTER 6 Improving, Mental Efficiency 


A full, happy, haiiuonious, and ellicicMit life depends on many factors. 
Previous chapters ha\e dealt with physical health, habits, and, to some 
extent, emotional balance. This chapter deals with another facet of men- 
tal health, namely, mental elReii^ncy. It should be remembered that these 
\ arioiis facets are treated separately only for the sake of convenience. In 
life the nn'iital, physical, emotional, and spiritual phases of existence are 
inseparable. Keeping in ^ood healtli gives oik‘ the energy to ap})ly him- 
self to problematic situations. Maintaining emotional poise inereases the 
probability of doing straight thinking. 

Mental effic'iency and high int(’lligence are not synonymous. Sometimes 
a person witli l(\ss immtal ability is a suj)trior j^erforme^r because he 
uses what he has ('fl(‘cti\(dv. The concern in this chapter is to describe 
the nature, conditions, and circumstances that jiromote soiitid thinking at 
all kwels ol ability. Each re^ader them can adopt those procedures that are 
most apropos to his case in making better adjustment to everyday prob- 
lems. 

VALUE AND NATUHE OE THINKING 
The Need for Clear Thinking 

Human evolution depends upon knowing, evaluating, and capitalizing 
on the e\perienees of pr(*vious generations. “Man is the result of two 
thousand million y('ars of biological evolution: he has every prospect of 
an equal or even greater span of psycho-social evolution before him.’’ ^ 
Today, as never before, in a world which is “shrinking” in terms of rapid 
communication, there is a need for straight and clear thinking. This is 
recognized by businessmen, statesmen, clergymen, psychologists, educa- 

' Julian Hiixloy, Evolution in Action, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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tors, and the man on the! street. For example, businessmen are returning 
to school, not to continue study of their specialty but to learn more about 
their entire world. They wish to become “broad-gauge” men who can 
comprehend and cope with the many intricate problems of intricate mod- 
ern society ( 90 ) . 

Every student knows that a major function of education is to develop 
normal, integrated personalities. Such persons must be able to solve prob- 
lems of social, personal, and occupational adjustments. Those who fail to 
solve their problems are misfits, hazaids, and burdens; they are the 
frustrated and defeated who are calk'd “maladjusted.” Some pc'ople who 
lack the mental equipment to do cfTcctne thinking may not fed mal- 
adjusted, iic\ ertheh'ss, they are not adjusted to sijciety and to tht* world 
at largf‘. There is seldom a menially ill pc*ison the major cause of whose 
illness is not an un<^’olved probhmi of adjustment. The exc^^q'lions are those 
who have incurred such illness through accident or organic disease. 

It is apparent that a study and application ol the ait of thinking is 
essential to living in accord with the j^iinciph'S of good mental health. 
Thinking is, for example, a first step in tin' inlclhgeiit application of the 
''Uggestions which arc made thioughout this book for sccairing and main- 
taining mental health. The iinpioN cinent ol thinking should be ol particu- 
lar interest to college students, because they will probaldy have to make 
responsible decisions rather than to jK'rloim routine activities. 

The person who docs not think straight is not necessarily one who does 
not act. On the contrary, it sometinu's seems that the nonlhinker acts more 
readily than tlu* pcisoii wlio suspends action until he has dont* some think- 
ing. It seems that men somc'hovv^ find it difficult to think but rc'lalively easy 
to feel and to act. Some* wit has su’d, “One pci cent (»f the people think, 
five per cc'iit think th< y think, and niiic'lv-four pia cent would rather die 
than think ” Whethc'r or not the percentages are correct, there is, re- 
grettably, some foundation lor the cjuip Many obsc'rvers have expressed 
the belief that a person who does not ha^i' the habit of thmkmg has a 
tendemey to “emote.” lie acts on i n ulsc, prejudice, habit, and imitation. 

This does not carry the implication th.at thinking can or should be de- 
void of c^rnotion. Not all emotions arc productive of inappropriate be- 
havior, but thinking can guard again.st iho'Jc emotions w'hich do mislead. 
When emotion, rathc'r than thought, dictates action, thcic are many pit- 
falls, some of which arc* a too ready acceptance of propaganda and a blind 
following of selfish leaders. People act according to their prejudices. 
Slogans are accepted rather than evaluated. Proverbs become the answer 
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to any and all problems. Catch phrases often appear to state deep, funda- 
mental, and lasting values and virtues. Unfortunately, a terse statement 
cannot have equal validity for all people and all times. Those who act 
according to propaganda, prejudice, slogans, and catch phrases are vic- 
tims of what has been called “canned thinking," because, like food bought 
in cans, such answefs are often palatable, they involve little work, they 
are easily swallowed, and convenient to use. The absurdity of “formula” 
thinking may be readily perceived by examining some common sayings in 
which many people have placed some degree of confidence. 


The Slogan 

Look before you leap. 

Each man for himself. 

Punishment should fit the crime. 

An eye for an eye. 

You can*t teach an old dog now tricks. 
Nobody ever won a war. 

Some Fahe Beliefs 

Red-haired people have hot tempers. 
Criminals arc innately depraved 
Jews are money grabbers. 

A chip off the old block, or 
Like father— like son. 


Beautiful but dumb. 
Strong back— weak mind. 
He's smart but lazy. 


Its Competitor 

He who hesitates is lost. 

Together we stand; divided we fall. 

Young lawbreakers should be separated 
from the habitual criminal. 

Turn the other cheek. 

You're never too old to learn. 

Make the world safe for democracy. 

What Science Indicates 

Color of hair is no index to personality. 

Circumstances mold the person. 

Differences witliin an ethnic group are 
greater than are those between ethnic 
groups. 

About half the child’s inheritance comes 
from the immediate parents. (Father 
and son are really chips off the same 
block. ) 

There is a positive, though slight, cor- 
relation between these traits. 

In general^ the more intelligent person is 
healthier and stronger. 

Industry is an aspect of intelligence. 


It is more difficult to teach people to solve problems and to think than it is to 
teach them to obey and conform. The democratic citizen must be taught to 
think for himself; in other forms of government, the citizen must be taught 
to accept the thinking of his rulers. The democratic citizen must be taught 
how to think; in non-democracies he must be taught what to think.® 

The Meaning of ^‘Thinking*' 

Thinking is so generalized a term and is used in such a number of cir- 
cumstances that it is difficult to define it to the satisfaction of everyone. 

*J. Stanley Gray, “Problem Solving,” in C. E. Skinner (ed.). Educational Psy- 
chology, 3d ed.. New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Hence, it seems advisable lo describe the characteristics of thinking rather 
than to cite an oversimplified definition. 

A central aspect of thinking is the necessity for making choices. The 
choices that are made generally precede overt action and involve implicit, 
or internal language behavior. The person talks to himself— silently, in 
most cases— regarding the possible alternatives of prospective actions. 

The starting point for thinking is the occurrence or the recognition of 
an obstacle, or a problem situation, in which previous knowledge or be- 
haviors do not provide clear guidance. Thinking is the process by which 
one determines a course that will result in an advantageous response. It is 
a process which leads to a stress-reducing action. Genuine thinking is 
problem solving, not just taking a contemplative look at the situation. 

Although thinking is a type of behavior, it can be said to be generally 
an antecedent to physical, overt activities. (Sometimes thinking follows 
the act: “I wish I had thought beforehand.”) Therefore, it is a kind of 
mental activity which comes as the result of stimulation but which gen- 
erally occurs before an objective attempt is made to modify the conditions 
that have given rise to the problem. This mental activity consists largely 
in two types of elements: language and imagery. It is in deciding where 
good thinking begins and impulsive action leaves off that difficulty is en- 
countered in defining thought. Docs a football player who has to run to 
the right, instead of to the left, in order to make more yardage, engage in 
thought? Does the banker who has to decide whether or not to make a 
certain investment carry '>n a thought process? If they are successful, 
they are given credit for thinking; if they lose, thc)' arc commonly judged 
to be thoughtless. However, thought does not necessarily lead to success. 
Both the ballplayer and the banker may have acted automatically, accord- 
ing to precedent or rule, or they may have weighed circumstances and 
made choices, regardless of the outcome. It is safe to say, however, that 
thinking has taken place when unsuccessful actions were discarded, new 
plans were formulated, and different actions were performed the next 
time a similar situation wa.s encoui/.‘'r.*d, 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN THINKING 
Recognition of a Problem Situation 

Both an obstacle or problem situation and an individual to do the 
thinking are essential to thinking. An obstacle might, and often does, exist 
without being recognized as a problem. A potential problem unrecognized 
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by the individual may bring forth random, triai-and-error activity or may 
even crush him, without his being aware that there is a problem. For ex- 
ample, people living in filth and disorder may not notice tlie filth bi'cause 
they have nothing in their experience with which to compare it; neverthe- 
less, the filth can bring upon them both physical disease and mental 
stagnation and thus be a very personal obstacle. A person's j^resent posi- 
tion, whatever it may be, is not a probhan to him until he begins to won- 
der how he can impro\'e his work or his status. 

Paradoxically, thinking may result from a state of confusion regarding 
an existing situation, and it may result from a clearer perception of a 
situation. Let us suppose that a student is lacking the feeling ol security 
which arises from being loved. Tie may be confused because he feels that 
he is not so hap]3y as his classmates, lie begins to wonder why and lie 
seeks for solutions. The lectures lu' hears, the books he reads, conversa- 
tions in which lu* engage's, lalks with his proh'ssors become possible 
sources of inlormation that are given spt'cial attention wlu n they are 
examined in the light of the perplexing situation. Perliaps he has the for- 
tune to read sonic book on psychology \^hich (‘inphasizcs the importance' 
of being loved. In reexamining his .sym])toms, he leeks that this factor may 
actually be pertinent to his own case. If thinking is to be (»flecliv(\ there 
must be more than a recognition ol the problem; some proposed solution 
must be formulated. His next step is to j^osliilate some course of action. 
Accordingly, he decides to stop being sullen, to take tlie chip ofl his 
shoulder, to C(»as(‘ apjx'aring to he suspicious, and, altogether, to gi\c his 
acquaintances a chance to s('e him as a c'ongenial person responsive to 
overtures of friemdship. When something like* this hajipens, thinking has 
been born of confusion and progresses as the situation beconitxs more 
clearly perceived. 

After recognizing the jiroblem, and accepting it as being pertinc'iit, one 
should attempt to dc’fine it in as precise terms as possible. Both the 
recognition and definition ol a problcmi are enhanet'd by knowlcxlge, 
which sharpens one’s percc'ption. Many college courses have as a direct 
aim the pointing emt of jiroblerns through increasing knowledge. These 
studies reprc'sent an attempt to extemd tlie experiences of studemts. 
Sociology courses indicate many problems in soc ial living that may not 
previously have been recognized. Psychology points out such problems as 
motivation of conduct, developm<'iit of interest, c^motional control, and 
others, which are part of the experiences of employers, teachers, and 
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social workers. Political science outlines problems because people live in 
groups. Pliilosopliy is the study of problems involving right and wrong 
in all lines ol liunian endeavor. Courses in aesthetics, business administra- 
tion, economies, enginecTiiig. and science all deal with problems which 
students are expected to lace at some time. Usually, some answers are 
supplied in such college courses, while tentative conclusions are suggested 
lor olhc*r jjrohlcms; hut it is a mistaken >iew lor students to demand that 
answers b(‘ pro\ ided lor all problems. Thinking individuals must realize 
that the recop nilion ol dilliculties is in ilscll a step lorward. Wendell John- 
son (h'claies that oiu' ol tht' more scTious indictments of our educational 
sysU'rn is the d(\sire ol tc'achers to give answers when students are still 
ujiable to ask ((uc-stions (l)3:5o). 

Manx ,1 warped peison<ditv has been molded by following the line ol 
least resistance and axoiding ])roblems rather than attacking them. Dis-‘ 
torled pel sonah tie's may also result from failure to recognize the problem 
sulfieieutly w('ll to analyze it v\ ith some degree ol ac‘ciiracy; or even when 
the problem is recogni/ed, the individual may lack the ability to attack 
it sMCcesslully. It is precisc'ly at this point that the beginning of mental 
disease is found. KsCiipc mechanisms (rationalization, daydreaming, pro- 
j<'ction, ideutification rc'gusshm, and sell-pitv) are wavs of avoiding or 
denying prohltnus. 

Rec ognition ol a problem, to be really constructive, must be accom- 
panied by an accrpiiinrc of the problem— w^edcoming a difficult situation 
as an opporf unity for pei ual growth. If oik* i-. to improve his thinking, 
he must first want to think, lie must ha\(* an open mind, must question 
that which he sees and Ijcars, and mist be walling to change his conclu- 
sions. Thes(* hcliaviors and attitudes mu<t meet with enough rewarding 
reaction for the person to want to continue seeing and recognizing prob- 
l(*ms. As soon as a man makes u]i his mind, lads to sec further problems, 
or accepts deleaf, he clo.s<’s the door to tlie 'rnprovement of his thinking. 

Ill mental hygiene tlieie is a concept known as Tension tolerance” 
wdiich designat^'s the ability of a pe ^ m\ to lace and withstand conflicts. 
The higher the tension tolcTaiice of an individual, the better is his chance 
for efficient adjustment; because he does not then so readily resort to 
escape mechanisms as wavs ol avoiding difficulties. Difficulties cause him 
to seek for answers, w’iieri‘as the person whose U iisioii tolerance is low» 
avoids the situation b)' icsorting to those defense mechanisms. Tension 
tolerance is developed by building up the habit of directly attacking 
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problems. Childhood experiences may explain some cases of low tension 
tolerance. Early attempts at independence may have resulted in failure, 
with the distress of shaming, spanking, or deprivation of privileges. Such 
a background makes difficult, but all the more necessary, the development 
of an attitude that welcomes problems. If a person can force himself to 
face and analyze problems, his mental health is fostered because he is 
raising his level of tension tolerance. 

Thinking Depends on Knowledge 

Almost everyone is extremely desirous of learning some short cut to the 
developjncmt of tliinking. There is a short cut, but it is paradoxical. The 
quickest way to stait developing the power of thinking is to get rid of the 
idea that there is a short cut and to step out at once on the road that leads 
to thought. 

After a problem has been recognized, it is necessary to gather a quantity 
of information that seems to be related to tlu* situation. The greater the 
amount of information already at hand or collected for the particular 
situation, the better will be the resulting thought. In fact, it may very well 
be that what appears to be good thinking is oHen mcrc'ly a manifestation 
of the thinkers haying collected a sufficient stoic of information regarding 
the problem. The mechanic, businessman, tcachei, doctor, or salesman 
whose thinking in his own field is successtul has probably done much 
studying and had wide expeiience in his paiticular area. 

Indiiecl, or vicarious, experience can simplify tact gathering. Reading 
can offer solutions. In the United States theie is more reading material 
per capita than in any other nation, and this includes both books and 
magazines desoted to almost every imaginable lopkx The difficulty is 
that too many people think ol reading solely as an escape from pressing 
difficulties. They read the same type of material over and over again. 
They do not disco vei in leading a means of widening their experiences 
and do not realize that it could help them to become better thinkers if 
they used it for enlarging their fund of information. Talking with acquant- 
ancc's, especially those who have faced problems .similar to one’s own, will 
help to widen one’s experiences. The advice of e.xpcTts—psychologists, 
counselors, iniiiisteis, businessmen— will be both interesting and valuable. 

Finally, a person’s own past experiences can be brought to bear on the 
present problematic situation. In such a case, it is not necessary to seek 
new knowledge. How have similar problems been attacked in the past and 
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with what results? What are the similarities between the present situation 
and the past activities? What has been behind past successes, and what 
factors were involved in past failures? The answers to these questions will 
provide clues—bits of information— which will be of value for the prob- 
lem of the moment. 

As has been noted earlier, one of the functions of college courses is to 
bring about a recognition of, and knowledge about, problems. Although 
college is not, by any means, the only source of knowledge, much valua- 
ble information can be gathered within its walls. The libraries hold rich 
stores of facts, theories, and experiments. College students seeking effi 
Clancy in their lives not only must know how to get information, but most 
store up some of it for themselves, befoie tliey get on the job. The more 
information anyone has, in anticipation of probable difficulties, the better 
his adjustment is like iy to be. 

Certainly a college career devoted solely to social experiences and per- 
sonality development is not wholly sound. There must be an attempt to 
gain specific knowledges that are to be found in books oi revealed and 
explained by professois, which wdl provide the basis lor constructive 
thought. College years picsent the right time lor developing those habits 
of work, appliCiition and thinking that one will carry through life— “the 
young should not delay putting foith their be^t efforts until they become 
middle-aged. If they have anything oiiginal in them it should begin to 
come out while they still look at the world with the cleai eyes of youth, 
and while they still burn vv h the fire of youth."’ ^ One can hardly hav'e a 
clear view of the world if he depends upon his first-hand experiences 
alone and fails to ac<{iiiie some the “aceuinuLilial \^isdom of the 
ages."’ 

Facts, in and of themselves, are of minor importance their value lies in 
their use for evaluating and solving problems. Competcmc-e in the use of 
facts can be acquired thiougli practice hi debate, convt^isalion, formal 
discussions, the writiiig of papers, and participaticai in conferenecs and in 
committees. Again, there is no short , t. Knowledge used operationally 
must go through trial and practice periods. It is impoi taut in such activi- 
ties that one try to call to mind the facts which he has acquired or, even 
better, to accumulate the knowdedge thiough research procedures which 
are most pertinent to an already existing problem. 

® Robert S. Woodworth and Donald G. Marquis, Psifchology, Now York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 
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Formulation of Hypotheses 

Logically, though not always in practice, the next step in thinking is 
the formulation of guesses, or hypotheses/ as to what the solution might 
most advantageously he. It is entirely possible that as data were being 
gathered, a number of solutions were intimated. 

The formulation of hypotheses will be much easier if the problem has 
been clearly and specifically defined. An attempt should be made to 
formulate a few questions, the answers to which will be the major lines of 
attack on the problem. Typically, these answers will not uniformly line 
up on the one side only. Posting, on paper, the “pros” in one column, the 
“cons” in another, and the “inavb('s” in a third and then suinmari/ing oi 
balancing the alternatives will hiniish a set of woiking bvpothest^s. 

If a person forms his hypotheses so fast that some e^scntial elements are 
omitted, the thinking which follows will be enonc'ous, bi'c.msc' the basic 
assumptions upon which the thought is based are invalid. This hurry is 
what is commonly known as “jumping to conclusions’ or “gc'nc'ralizing 
on insufficient data.” Besides hurry, another obstacle to ioiinin^ gcH)d 
hypothc\ses is the tendency to permit emotion to s\va\ belic'fs or gneisses, 
rather than to make sure that reason is uppermost. Onc' c an iiardly think 
rationally about communism, polities^ morals, or ethics if Ik* has deter- 
minc'd beforehand what the* results ol'^his thinking should be. 

Formulation of s^aluable hypotheses will be facilitated bv the obsf'rva- 
tion of ec'rtain conditions. ( 1 ) State the problem as c h'arlv as possible', 
preferably in one concise quc.stion. (2) Take cognizance of both the j)osi- 
tive and the neg<iti\e side of the cpiestion. (3) Use accumulated knowl- 
edge and do additional research for both c'orioborating and c'onflicting 
data. (4) Axoid emotional bias. 

Testing the Hypotheses 

The first step in ('valuating hypotheses is a subjec tixe (imaginatix^e ) 
considc-ration of the probable rc*sult of actions basc'd on the* hypotheses. 
The accuracy of this subjc'ctive process will be infiuenc t'd bv the* innate 
ability of the* thinkc'r, but that ability must have been exercised before- 
hand ill other situations and must be supplemented xvith sound informa- 
tion. 

^ 1’h<' plural is iisf'd bc'c^lu^o many probk-ms cannot bo an‘!xv<'re<l m oithor-or terms 
or on a yes-or-rio basis, b’recpientlv two or more discoxeries must be made to solve one 
problem. 
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The second step in evaluating hypotheses is to test them in the actual 
situation. They are gi\en a trial run. The test in the real situation will 
reveal the validity of the solution; it gives evidence as to whether or not 
the .solution is workable, it is here that people must learn to act upon 
tentative conclusions. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to wait until anyone was absolutely sure of hinisc'll before he went into 
action. I’lu* inentalh bealthv person is one who is willing to go forward 
upon tentati\e solutions. 

College students have' an opportunity' to examine the formulation and 
testing ol bvpotbeses in luucli oi their academic work. Some hypotheses 
bine witbstiX'd coiUiniu’d in\ estigal ion and otlu'rs have bad to be dis- 
caidc'd. De Lamarck ’.s tlieory oi the transmission o( acquired character- 
istics l/iinbroso’s theory ol the facial characteristics cif criminals, the 
thc'ory of the' c oinpe^.sation of pc^rsonalitv traits have not stood the' test 
of time. The pcTiovIic table in chemistiy, the importance ol love in child 
rearing, and MeiaU rs theorv ol inheritance ba\e survivc'd and been the 
mcNins ol biithei discos enes. The iise and fall ol these thc'ones illustrate 
problcMU solving. The nc c’d lor sulFicient (*v idence, the v'alue c^f tentative 
ccinelusions, the mcn it ol tc'sting Jiv'pothes<\s and the lallacy oJ hasty gen- 
cMali/iitions all are demonstrated. 

Eflective use ol liv pothesc^s in high-cpialitv thinking will, them, proceed 
something like this: proldem, hypotJie.ses for thinking, mental (‘heck, re- 
fined hy pothc'sc’s clieck by tiial, iciorined hypotheses, further c‘licck, addi- 
tional refinement, tentative ons lusiou 

Making a Generalization 

The final .step in Ingldv ic'fined thinking is making i generalization. 
\ geneialization is a veriial dc\scriplion of the basic phenomena of a classi- 
lieaticm. It is a widely .ipplieable principle— a defining set of eharacler- 
islics which is ap])licablc in all— or at Icx'^t most- cases consisting in a 
particular set of facts oi plienoniona. The generalization conserves pre- 
vious findings and makt‘s it possible .«t people to benc'fit from their 
previous evpeiiences. Some pcojde do not reflect n])on the experiences 
ihc’y are having and, coiist*qnenlly, make no gcmeralizations concerning 
tlic'm. \s a result, such pcTsoiis go on making the same mistakes ov'cr and 
over again. Generalizaticjus, then, mu.st be tlie oiitccnne of i eflective think- 
ing based upon observata n of the elements in variou.s situations which 
are identical, similar, or contrasting. 

A dependable thinker will generalize cautiously and will be certain that 
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he has taken into consideration a sufficiently large number of cases to 
justify his conclusion. Many prejudices have inadequate bases. A person 
having observed two or three Germans or Jews who exhibit similar char- 
acteristics will gent'ralize that all Germans or Jews have those traits in 
common. Should someone try to convince him to the contrary, he will cite 
the two or three instances he knows as being final and unquestionable 
verification of his contention. 

AIDS TO MENTAL EFFICIENCY 

As the student ot adjustment seeks mcmtal efficiency he must ( 1 ) seek 
an improved sensitivity to problems; (2) gather information that can be 
used in solving problems; (3) systematically construct hypotheses; (4/ 
test these hypotheses in either a verbalized or an actual situation (both, 
if possible); and (5) make a gc^neralization which w'ill summarize the 
results. 

It should be str('ss<’d, howtwer, that these steps constitute a hare out- 
line oi th<) entire^ process ol achieving ineiitdl efficiency. Then* is a need 
for illustrating some of the obstacles to achieving mental eflici(*ne\. There 
is a need for showing that (*fficiency is not just a wshort cut that will 
eliminate the necessity for study, lor work, for application. There is a 
need for indicating the role of emotioil in eith(*,r favoring or limiting 
mental efficiency. 

Language as an Aid to Thinking and Mental Efficiency 

It has be('n shown tliat thinking is a kind of internal, inaudible lan- 
guage Ix'havior The ricfu*r a person's langfiagc' d('vi*lopment, the more 
refined is the thinking he is able to do. We, in the United States, have a 
language which has reached a high stage of development; so it would 
seem advisable for anyone who is interested in his optimum mental health 
to become as well acquainted as possible with tliat language. Particularly, 
he should aim persistently at the enlargement of his vocabulary, so as to 
be able to command more and more of the vast heritage that is his. Such 
development will increase his behavior variability by broadening his com- 
prehension of the environment and will facilitate his coping with it. 

A rich vocabulary tends to improve perception. Modern psychology 
teaches that psychological behavior actually changes the organism. W. H. 
Kilpatrick makes the statement that learning builds organic structure 
(67:4). The acquisition of language skills gives support to this assertion. 
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As a person develops his stock of words, he tends to increase his behavior 
variability. Thus, a child is not expected to have such great versatility as 
an adult; he does not understand many of the things said to him and 
consequently cannot profit adequately from the experience of others. 
The acquisition of language skills contributes to potential behavior just 
as surely as development of greater lung capacitv improves the endurance 
of a distance runner. ‘‘The value ol sentence language in solving problems 
is basic to all of civili/ation. This one abilitv has enabled man to pre- 
solve his problems and foresee the consequences. Bv language description 
and prediction, man c‘an cross liis biidgcs bclore he comes to them and 
reduce his errors a hundredfold.” 

As the individual grows, he learns the names of more objects about 
him and is aide to make finer distinctions bclwocn the stimuli that affect 
him. During a child's early years the woid “dog” may mean any kind of 
animal, but as time passes, he learns that “dog” applies only to a certain 
animal. Later, modifying words will be used with “dog” to denote partic- 
ulai bleeds Still later, the learner will be familiar with such terms as 
“dog-eared” and “dog-tired,” or with the kind of dogs used in logging. 
Bv degrees the person's behavior toward the w'ord “dog” Ix^comes more 
and more discriminating. Similarly, .such words as “key,” “hinge,” “rock,” 
tind “knob” come tf) be recognized as denoting many diffcTc^nt things, and 
the person is able to act more inlelligenllv for having learned to differ- 
entiate among the various meanings which these woids have in particular 
situations. 

Psychok^gists have e\])erimented to determine the effect of vocabulary 
on perception The'ir subjects W(TC ta« ght the nami'S of more colois than 
thny had previouslv known and more* than the' ordinal \ peison knows. 
The subjects with improved vocabulary were able to detect diffeiences 
between .shades mucli more icaclily than tliey had previously. Apparently, 
the learning of names of color had actually increased tluur perceptive 
powers. 

CJomplex situations often cannot be analyzed into simple wwds, be- 
cause the simple descriptions do not carry the dcfinitcnc's.s of meaning 
that is needed Language development must precede or parallel the devel- 
ojiment of accurate perception. In fact, most scientists seem to agree that 
the further development of science is partly dependent upon the con- 
struction of a vocabulary that will give more definiteness to thinking (58: 

“ J. Stanley Gray, “Problem Solving,” tn C E. Skinner (ed. ), Educational Pay- 
chology^ 3d ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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218). We caij safely say that, as lar as the study of mental hygiene is 
concerned, the understanding of its basic principles will become clearer 
and firmer as the vocfibiilary of the subject is mastered. It is also true that 
anyone seeking improvc'd effici(‘iiey in general sljoiild not fail to give 
earnest attention to acquiring skill in the use of language. 

Studuis ot p(»oplc who live in culturally impoverished areas give further 
support to the contention that language increases behavioi variability. 
Inhabitants ol isolatc'cl mountain disliicls, gypsies, and other folk who 
have little (educational op]3oitunity make knver st >rt*s on tests ol inlelli 
gence than do those living in regions which are more lavorc'd cnlturalK , 
and intelligence is sometimes (k‘fined as the ability to make adjustments 
and discTiminating ('hoie(\s. It would seem that one factor contributing 
to the low scores of certain peopl(‘ is their lack ol languag(‘ development. 

Language aids in mental efficiency by facilitating the galheiing ol data. 
Since words increase pcTception, they are of ns(‘ in gaining indirc'cl ('\pe- 
ric'nc'<*s, such as llu^se involvc'd in compredunsion ol oral and written 
accounts of otluTs’ ('xp(Ti('nccs. Most people have the the (wpcnicnce ot 
listening lo a l(‘ctiire during which the speaker used many vsords that 
were unlamiliar. Ck)nse(|uentK . such a listener may have undcrstootl little 
of what tli(’ leetnrei w,is tiding to con\ev. (hu' who is a(‘(|uaint(Hl with 
the words (‘uiployed in a It'cture is better able to comprelund the spt'uk- 
(*r's message. Authors deliberately efioost' ihe \^ords that will present 
their meaning aeeurately. II the reader .skips the words that he does not 
uiidcTstand, he is lik<*ly to juiss some of the distinetions and implications 
which the writer wi.shes t(3 imparl. But a reader who studies the meanings 
of the words that are not familiar to him will find that the paiticular sit- 
uation in which the words were used has greater significance lor him; 
w'hatever he leads from that time on will probably be more easily and 
completely comprehended. 

Language also h('lps in the conservation of experiences. If they are 
accurattdy described in precise words bv means of a generalization, the 
improssi(3n will be more permanent. For example, it would be vc^ry hard 
lor anyone to giv(‘ an acc-ount of a football game, oi to rememlx'r it, unless 
ho w^ere acquainted w'ith such terms as clipping, lateral, off side, safety, 
delayed buck, punt, and diop kick. lie will certainly remember the game 
b('tter and be able to give a more .accurate account of it if he know^s these 
words and if his correspondent is acquainted w^ith th(m. So, too, expe- 
riences in a mine, factory, mill, store, office, or museum are more valuable 
when they are conserved in accurately expressed conclusions. 
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College students have sometimes been dismayed upon realizing that 
they had elected courses in which the terminology was new to them. 
Some students arc so timid, so unaggressive, that they will drop a course 
rather than try to o\’ercome the obstacle. Others have taken the situation 
as a clndlenge, understanding as much as thew could of the lectures and 
then reading in the field, \^'ith direct emphasis on vocabulary, whereupon 
they found tliat they could enjoy and profit from tlu^ presentations that 
liad once hcM'ii so strang('. In this ease' the voc*abularv ilsc'lf, besidc'S fur- 
nishing data foi their more complete understanding, ^^'as also providing 
a inc’ans lor aecpiiring more data, wliicli would be bcmeficial in solving 
lat' r problems in life. 

Jotting Down the Idea 

H('eaus(' the mind of man is prone to lorg(‘tfulnc\ss, an asset to the 
dt‘\ elojnnenl ol thinking is the habit of jotting down lact or idc'as, so that 
th(‘\ will 1 k' (juiekly axailable later Idcsis aii' flei'ling In natuie, but they 
may be* caplurc'd in writing on a piece* of paper. An c*di1cn* of Harpers 
Maga':inr told ol riding with a man w'Jio suddenh' stopped the* c ab, rushed 
mil, bought some [)a])ei and a ]K*iicik sc'iibbled a lew words, then told 
the dri\er to proceed, lie (*\plaincd that sometliing hud b(‘(‘ij said which 
started a train of thought he beliewd to b(* worthy of hirtficT develop- 
ment. Working oiit the idc’a, the* man c*vi*nluall\ wrote* an article bn* 
Harpers Magazine on the subject. He told the editor that he habitually 
rc’eordcd i(U*as-as a lule, kv eping a j>c*ncil and cards handy. Wlu‘n a 
number cd' caids had be(*n filled, he* would sort tlu’jn o\(‘r, finding some 
ajiparcMitly unweathy of lurther cons; IcTalion while* others wc‘re of real 
\ aluc*. 

Note making will pi(j])ab!\ not make a gi*nius ol aji\ man, but fainons 
men have employ ed this met hex! liabitiially. Darwin was particularly care- 
ful to rcjcord ideas yvhich did not agree with 1 i.' owm, b(*caus<* Ik; feU that 
unfavorable facts wore njore likely escape. Rob(*rt Louis Stevemson 
ahvays carried tw(; books— one from yvJach he read and one in which he 
yyrote. Thomas Hobbes had a specially construet(*d head on his stuff, 
yyhich held an iiikhorn and a pc*n: these be used lor making nolc‘s while 
on long yvalks, during which he did fruitful thinking. Jonathan Edwards 
wrote memorandums while traveling on horseback, pinning the scraps of 
paper to his coat until he looked like a bulletin board. 

When a person reads, when he takes time to walk and think or to sit 
and ponder, he would do well to jot down those elusive ideas which at 
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the time seem so prominent but which, when called for, may have com- 
pletely disappeared. After hours have been spent on the reading of a 
book, it seems absurd not to take a few minutes for recording the reac- 
tions of the reader or the thoughts that have been awakened. “Whenever 
you are reading any important material, it is almost certainly worth while 
to make good notes on it.” ® 

Taking Time to Think 

Thinking is an active process. It is a putting-out (generalization) as 
well as a gathering-in of ideas. This active process requires time, but all 
too frequently the gathering-in phase is not balanced by the expressive 
(reaction) aspect. For instance, many people who read do not take time 
to think. For them the main thing is to get tluough the book or the article. 
They have no reaction. “Sit still and label your thoughts” is sound advice 
given by Carlyle. 

A man noted tor his well-informed viewpoints was asked how it hap- 
pened that he knew so much more than those about him did. lie answered 
that he would know no more than oth(TS j 1 he icad as manv books ^s they. 
As a matter of fact, he read-then studied and thought about what he 
had read, so that it became a part ot him. There* are too many people 
who use reading jTist as a means ot e^ape. Aldous Ilu.xlev has said that 
“it is obvious to anyone who candidly observes himself and other people 
that excessive reading can devour a man s time, dissipate his energies, 
vitiate his thinking and distract his attention from reality.” " It is such 
“excessive” reading, leaving no lime for thinking, that is to be condemned. 

II. L. M. von Helmholtz and G. Wallas have analyzed the process of 
creative thinking into four steps: preparation, incubation, illumination, 
and verification (15:162). In the rush to accomplish, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that an important clement in incubation is time— it takes time to 
prepare, to hatch, to comprehend and test an idea. Students would do well 
to take five or ten minutes to think back over the material they have just 
read, instead of making the typical response of slamming the book shut, 
saying, “Thank goodness, that’s over w'ith!” and rushing off to the next 
activity. By utilizing just such minor opportunities the difference between 
mental efficiency and mental incompetence is established. 

* Mursell, op. cit., p. 132. 

■^Aldous Huxley, “The Perils of Reading,” The Readers Digest, 34: back cover 
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Using Emotion as an Aid to Mental Efficiency 

It was pointed out earlier that for man to feel and act is relatively easy 
but for him to think is difficult. This is not equivalent to saying that emo- 
tion must be eliminated if mental efficiency is to be achieved, although 
some emotions are detrimental. The diive to solve problems, to gather 
data, to keep at a job are emotions wliich should be cultivated. Nobel- 
prize winner A. H. Compton believes that the decision to do sometliing 
about a problem is the essence of creativity (89). A tolerance for the 
viewpoints ot others, for conflicting data, for distasteful fact is also a val- 
uable emotion. The open-mindedness of the expert problem solver is a 
desirable attribute \^'hich can be set over against the emotions of fear, 
jt'alousy, and suspicion. 

The question is immediately asked, ‘TIow are these emotions of drive, 
tolerance, and curiosity to be (Uweloped?'* If you were fortunate, you 
aequiied them through (he example and encouragement of your parents, 
brothers and sisteis, playmates, t<Mehers, and others who conditioned 
\ou in early years, tf you still need to develop them, the* first step is to 
realize their importance. You can seek such realization by reading, by 
associating with those who have diive and tolerance, and by acting as 
though these are desirable traits. Deliberately search out views that con- 
trast with your own, and attempt to see thc'ir valid aspects, pretend that 
you really are curious about the life ol Caexsar or the life of the amoeba. 

Pretending an mter(’st wii. lent! to produce the success which encour- 
ages additional activity in the same direction. Diive contributes to more 
drive and tolerance to moic' toleram The reciproc al relationship leads 
one to w^onder where the first bit of diive origin.ites For you, it can start 
light here with your acceptance* of the idea that you can capitalize on the 
impetus received from the reading of these words. 

However, there are emotions which so handicap mental efficiency that 
some of the people who are controlled bv them find it impossible to think 
straight and to act effectively. Despair and feelings of futility prevent a 
person's thinking about, and working for, the improvement of a situation. 
An antidote lor these emotions is to keep in gtiod physical health, to adopt 
an aggressive attitude of attack upon problems, and to realize the inevita- 
bility of both change and disappointment. 

Another detrimental emotion, which is easily acquired through con- 
tagion and which prevents straight-Une thinking, is prejudice. It prevents 
anyone's viewing objectively many of tire situations in which he may 
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become involved. It sidetracks the opportunity of capitalizing on the 
wisdom of others. It makes us more likely to accept erroneous beliefs as 
truths and, consecpieiitly, leads to an unbalanced conclusion or generali- 
zation. 

lunolioiial .ittachinent to .symbols is closelv related to the concept of 
prejudice*. Along with the facts of lift* that we pick up through daily con- 
tacts and personal e\pcrieijct*, we absorb uiuTiticalh an attachment to 
svinbols. Tills iijclud(’s not only words but figures and pictnrt‘s, for exam- 
ple, llu* swastika, the eagle, the lasces, the triangle and the letter “G," 
and llie Tna]:)le l(*al. W'c m.iy think ol the swastika as a svmbol of selfish- 
ness, aggression, and intolerance; of the eagle as a syinlu)! of justiec*. 
.strength, and unity. It must be rem(‘mbered that these* symbols are not 
causes ol the way jicrsons *ict in a societv. lndivi«liiaJs are blainc'W'oi tin 
or r('sp(*ctable in terms ol their ac*tions, not in t(*ims of the symbols that 
are f)ft(*n associated with them. 


Menial Set as a Factor in EfTicicncif 

Mental s<*l ma\ be d(*fined as llu* n'adinc'ss or t(‘nd(’nc^ ol an ()y;anism 
to act in <i ei'itani vva\ . A lalibit hunter, h.iving a m(*ntal set for rabbits, 
may olten si*(' otlu'i* objects loeks, sluin])s, and imt‘\C‘n C‘lmnj)s ol (*aith 
—as rabbits Mi'iital set is partially lesponsibh* lor the shooting ol so main 
deer hunteis evfT\ lall. A ptTson <*\peeting ,in (‘vc'ihiig ealltT m<iv, b(‘- 
eause ol his me nt,il set, momc'ntarib inter]')ret the telc'j^hone Ih* 11 to be 
the doorbell I'he inlhience cil s('t ma\ b<* illustrated in the puzzle indi- 
cated in Figure 1 1. 


XXX 


X X X 


XXX 

Fig. 14 Join the nine .vs with four straight lines witlioul lilting the pencil. Try it 
before reading the text. 
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The solution of the puzzle will seem impossible if your mental set is 
such that the lines you draw are not longer than the distance compre- 
hended by any tliree xs in a row. Change your mental set to include draw- 
ing lines longer tluin the distance betw^een the xs on any corners. The 
puzzle indicates that ones mental .set may be either hannfiil or helpful 
in the solution of problems. 

Set is a handicap to one who closes his mind to such an extent that 
some factors are eliminated Irom consuleration. rhus, in the* problem of 
indi^'idual social adjustment, a student could not get very far if he were 
to search for causal factors of maladjustment only in tlu^ reactions of 
otl ers and in the opportunities tor social participation provided by the 
school. As soon as a person is willing to include among his data the :aip- 
positiem that he himself is a causal factor in the situation, he will come 
closer to a rc'alization of what should be done for im]n-ovement. If in 
voiir dailv ciasswfjrk your menial set consists of the altitude that the 
“profc'ssor doi's not know his stuff,'" that tht* rcupiircancnt ol a partic- 
ular course' is unrc'asonablo, or that tlie study can nu'au nothing to 
you ])ersonally, you will have difficiillv in learning what is being 
studied, 

Wlu'ii it is icalized that iiu ntal set can be c'itlier a liability or an a.sset 
to intellectual efficiency, the kind of set that will facilitate clear thinking 
can be .sought for and adopted. I'irst of all. it might he well to (;ourt the 
mc'ntal set that conditions can he iniproved. 1'his will encourage* the 
aggressive work iu*cdcd in si king information, trying out hypotheses, and 
constructing gi'iierali/atioiis. AiiolhcT kind of sit tri be lostcrc?d is that 
it takes work to get things doru*. Thi: wi* have* seen, is one of the advan- 
tages oi a detailed time schedule. If our* has planned to .>tudy historv^ cm 
a certain day at a ec'rlaiii hour, it is easicn' to get started on the w'ork 
involved. Indeed, it is even irritating to he interrupted. If the work is un- 
pleasant or clifliciilt, the* mc*ntal set that “it sfvdl he done" hedps to over- 
come the iiK'ilia of inactivity. 

Capitalizing on Group Wisdom 

One has but to take* part in committee work to rc*alize the value of 
jiooled wisdom. Going into a committee met*ting, you have probably 
carried rather definite vic^w s as the result of study and experience. But 
as you present the views to the group, they undergo modifications which 
result in a strengthening of ideas— Ijy virtue ol tlie number of situations 
in which various persons anticipate the operation of the plan. Presently 
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a mature conclusion is achieved which receives the sanction of a majority 
of* sometimes all, the committee. 

There are two ways in which you can capitalize on the factor of group 
wisdom. One is actively to seek the advice, opinion, and view of other 
people regarding situations that you have encountered. This need not 
take place formally in the presence of a committee but can be carried on 
through several different meetings with single individuals. The other way 
to utilize pooled wisdom is to present your problem to a formal group 
and have the members voice their views, both of your problem and of 
the contributions made to its solution by others in the group. 

It is faith in the validity of pooled wisdom that constitutes the strength 
of our democratic system. True, the process is slow, sometimes even 
cumbersome, but the outcome has consistently indicated the superiority 
of shared conclusions over the single-bias decisions of a dictator. 

Several generalizations that can be used to produce maximum effective- 
ness in securing group wisdom are given below. 

1. The meeting should be concerned with problems which beset all 
members of the group. ( Awareness of problems. ) 

2. Each participant should come prepared to make a contribution to 
the problem. (Thinking is based on information.) 

3. Responsibility for conduct of the meeting should be shared by Sev- 
eral leaders. ( Group wisdom. ) 

4. There should be a review of purposes and objectives before the 
members begin to deal with details. ( Problems should be clearly stated. ) 

5. The group should be small enough to allow everyone a chance for 
expression. Break up a large group into subgroups if necessary. (Variety 
of data. ) 

6. Participants must be concerned with getting ideas rather than with 
getting ideas across. (Prejudices versus open-mindedness.) 

7. Time must be allowed for the maturation of ideas. ( A period of incu- 
bation is helpful. ) 

8. There must be an attempt to carry into action the conclusions and 
recommendations at which the group arrives. (Test the hypotheses.) 

The Role of Work in Efficiency 

Much of the difficulty in achieving mental health would be overcome 
if somehow the point could be made emphatically enough to persuade 
everyone that work is essential to accomplishment, efficiency, happiness, 
and harmony. This thought has been given recurring emphasis through- 
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out the entire book, but it merits special attention in connection widi tile 
topic of mental efficiency. “Genius is five per cent inspiration and ninety- 
five per cent perspiration" is not only a motto but also a basic truth. The 
building of a solid foundation in any line of activity requires work in the 
form of study, practice, and application in real situations. It takes work 
to gather data, test hypotheses, and apply results. No youth can afiFord to 
neglect the building of work habits that will facilitate his attack on prob- 
lems. This is just as true of the person outside school as it is of the person 
in school who desires to make the best of his potentialities. 

One of the charms of American youth is its unbounded ambition and opti- 
mism. One of its less attractive features is its failure to give any thought to the 
effort that must be put into the attainment of their aims. . . . One of the 
points that has not received the attention that it merits ... is that little is 
achieved in life without devoted effoit and hard work.® 

MENTAL EFFICIENCY-ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 
Using the Steps in Problem Solving 

Citing an example of problem solving in an actual situation may have 
certain advantages, but there is also a danger that one may not look be- 
yond the specific to the wider applications which have just been de- 
scribed. However, this danger may be overcome by your making analyses 
of other situations, as an exercise, in somewhat the manner described in 
the following paragraphs: 

Howard M. had asked for an appointment and, when he appeared 
at the office, stated that he was worried about his school progress but 
did not know what he could do to improve the situation. He was 
asked such questions as “What are your grades?” “Which subjects are 
giving you difficulty?” “Have you any additional worries?” But none 
of these seemed to provide a clue Howard had recognized a prob- 
lem, but it was not definite enough to be clearly defined. 

He was asked to read some references on methods of study, and 
on hour was set when he was to report back. When he returned, he 
had gathered information about the Mccessity for good reading skills, 
the value of vocabulary development, the applied time schedule, and 
the merit of stating objectives clearly. 

The information he had gathered enabled him to make a guess as 
to the cause of, and the solution for, his problem. He decided that his 
®I. L. Kandel, **The Immature Mind,” editorial. School and Society, 70:218 
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difficulty was lack of reading skill. A few more questions were asked: 
"How long does it take to read thirty pages?” “Do you do any rec- 
reational reading?” “Are your most difficult courses ones which de- 
pend heavily on reading?” There seemed to be no indication from 
the answers that his reading was deficient. Next he was given stand- 
ardized tests in both reading and vocabulary, in which he ranked in 
the upper centiles for college students. Howard had taken two more 
steps in problem solviiig—formulating and testing a hypothesis. The 
test (it cannot always be a written one) indicated that tlie hypothesis 
was invalid. 

Howard next looked more carefully at his data and finally con- 
cluded that scheduling his classes by days and hours did not consti- 
tute a sufficiently detailed time schedule. His hypothesis now 
amounted to “The cause of my academic problem is unplanned time; 
class time is automatically scheduled, but study time also should be 
regulated definitely.” The test of this hypothesis was to make a more 
complete time schedule and try it out for a peiiod ot days. This he 
did and shortly afterward reported that at lc*ast he was more* cevafi- 
dent of his classwork and felt that he was doing better. Results at 
the end of the term showed some, though adnn‘tt('dly not spectacular, 
positive improvc^ment, in the form of higher grades. 

Howard may have had no need for a generalization, but it might have 
been stated something like this: “Investigations and experiments show 
that reading, vocabulary, and a time schedule arc important elements 
in effective study. If any of my classmates have academic difficulty, they 
should immediately investigate these factors.” 

The steps taken in problem .solving arc inseparably related. As the 
thinker, Howard, for example, is formulating hypotheses as he gathers 
information. He may be making a hypothesis at the same time that he 
is recognizing and defining his pioblem. He may use the test of the 
hypothesis as another means of gathering information. Finally, the gen- 
eralizations will in many cases remain the same as the original hypothesis. 
Moreover, for a specific problem a generalization may be unnecessary, but 
generalizations usually will be of value in resolving future perplexities. 

Analyzing Propaganda 

Contemporary life constantly surrounds us with evidence that many 
advertisers, politicians, and rabble rousers are attempting to produce a 
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mental set favorable to the acceptance of their particular products or ideas. 
The favorite technique of such specialists is called “propaganda.” In our 
country, where action is free and direction is a matter of choice, it is 
especially worthwhile to be able to recognize the techniques that are in 
widespread use. If our decisions are to be sound, if our actions are to be 
effective, we must bo able to distinguish the true from the false, tht' fun- 
damental from the ornamental. Persons who are aiming at mental health 
must be able to evalute piopagaiida so theii actions \^'ill bring about the 
highest possible degree of adjustment. This is particularly true when, 
as so Irequcntly hap])cns, specialists sock to bring about decisions which 
will be of value to themselves rather than of broad social benefit. A dis- 
cussion of propaganda, then, has its fitting place in a consideration of 
personal adjustment. 

Propaganda may be defined as the expression of emotional appeals 
tincl distorted or suppressed facts w'hich aio designed to influence opinions 
and actions of others in predetermined directions. There aie both good 
and bad propagandas (94-316), and the intellectually effective person 
must be able to evaluat<' them. Clyde 11. Millei, foundei ol the Institute 
loi Propaganda Analysis lists .sc‘ven (outlined below) common devices 
employed by propagandists. Anal) sis of these techniques and devices will 
serve to illustrate the steps in thinking, as well as to emphasize the im- 
poitance of language, information, and emotion in clear thinking. 

Ntime Calling. By means of this device the propagandist tries to influ- 
ence people to think in a certain way regarding some nation, race, or 
j)olicy. To achieve this end, he applies to that nation, race, or policy a 
name which carries unpleasant assoi lations. An appeal to basic convic- 
tions which arouse nnp]<'asant responses will ordinarily call forth from 
the people the de.sircd response, unless they are on their guard and do 
not allow emotion to gain control over the thought processes. In wartime, 
ifie soldiers of the opposing side arc labeled “murderers.” In politics, a 
person who does not agree with the w u diings arc being done is declared 
to be a radical or an anarchist. Other words that have been colored by 
unpleasant connotations are Jew, Red, communist, fascist, Jap, and 
m'gger.-^ 

Glittering Generalities This technique involves the association of per- 
sons or ideas with virtue w-oids. Fundamental meanings are covered by 

An analysis of some words which create bad feelings may be found in Margaret 
M. Ifeaton, Feelings Are Facts^ New York; National Conference of Christians anj 
Jews, 
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color words such as truth, beauty, motherhood, freedom, equality, and 
patriotism. Employing these words tends to lead one to accept that which 
might otherwise be unacceptable if the unvarnished truth were known. 

The Device of Transfer. “Here the propagandist would transfer the 
prestige and the sanction and the authority of some institution we respect, 
like the state or the university or the Church, to some cause he would have 
us respect. Or it works in reverse.” For example, in the First World War 
the Germans had a motto **Gott mit uns^ and in tjie Second World War 
the British slogan was “For God, for King and Country”— each enlisting 
the Deity on its own side. Symbols and cartoons are common instruments 
of the device of transfer. Cartoons of Liberty, Uncle Sam, and Justice are 
used to depict action of the type the propagandist would have men 
pursue. The device of transfer is frequently used in the field of advertising, 
where the picture of a pretty girl suggests pleasant associations with a 
particular product— almost any product— although the associations are 
sometimes quite out of keeping with the product itself. 

The Testimonial Technique. This device, widely used in advertising as 
well as in political and social fields, uses a famous character whe^ it is 
testified, endorses some product or action. Familiar examples are the en- 
dorsements of breakfast foods by professional baseball players and of 
cigarettes by noted singers. The implication is that if such personages 
would approve of a given product the article must be all right. If some 
prominent person approves of a political project, it seems that he must 
have good reason for his belief, and his prestige clinches the decision. 
Thus, it is made to appear that people who are supposedly less intimately 
acquainted with the thing being endorsed would do well to follow the 
lead of the notable person who is quoted. 

The Plain-folks Device. This device is particularly appealing because 
of the apparent intention that the program proposed is to be of ultimate 
benefit to the masses of the people. The propagandist identifies himself or 
his program with the plain folk. Speeches, articles, and books make it 
appear that the farmer, the laborer, the man-on-the-street are the bene- 
ficiaries of the proposed program. Political candidates wearing overalls, 
fishing in old clothes, running a tractor, or kissing babies are enlisting 
support by demonstrating that they are “just another one of the boys.” 

The Card-stacking Device. Just as the crooked gambler stacks the cards 
so that his opponent will be dealt losers and he will be dealt winners, the 

Clyde R. Miller and Louis Minsky, *Tropaganda— Good and Bad for Democracy.*' 
Survey Oraphic, Sl8;707, 
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piopagandist stacks his arguments and "facts” so that the truth will not 
be perceived. This stacking may be outright misrepresentation or minor 
distortion and the use of innuendo. Card stacking is diflScult to detect, 
because the gifted propagandist (quite like the deft gambler) has put on 
a naive front, consisting of the most plausible untruths In this, as in the 
other devices, the propagandist does not want the people he is trying to 
sway to be aware of the fact that there is another side to the question 
involved So he makes a point of presenting only the elements that he 
wishes to have examined 

The Band-wagon Technique The appeal voiced in this technique is 
intended to get evciyone to follow the crowd Do not (it seems to say) 
make yourself conspicuous by doing things differently from the way your 
neighbors do them. The piopagandist adveitises the fact that everyone 
else IS "doing it” and implies that only the "piker” will refrain from follow- 
ing the leader He makes an appe.il to the fundamental desire of mankind 
for the sccuiitv that is affoidcd by conformity 

As with so many other aspects of peisonal adjustment, there are no 
simple ways of avoiding the subtle and caiefiill) planned approaches of 
the propagandist There aie however the slow but effective antidotes. 

Peihaps education does bioaden one’s vision and make it less likely that he 
will be misled by onc-sidcd jircsoulitions Being aware of propagandistic 
devices enables one better to ijinrd .igainst them perhaps the best kind of 
counterpropagand i is a social ^'•d c onoinic s\stem which people feel provides 
them with opportunities toi satisfying their basic needs When men are desper- 
ate, finding il difficult to think straight the\ turn to dcspci.ite and ineietn- 
cious, measure s 

Another major defense against propaganda techniques is the use of 
problem solving Recognize the problem, search for facts, formulate 
hypotheses, propose tentative solutions, and generalize the results Ask 
questions. Who employs the devices^ What au his motives'^ Whom does 
he represent? What would be the r suit of following his suggestions? 
Analyze the role of emotion Is there lavish use of color words^ Is the 
device of transfei useeP Is the one who endorses really an authoiity in 
the area concerned? Are both the pros and cons of a proposition stated? 
Remember that most propositions have at least two sides There are good, 
bad, worse, and better people in every race, nationality, and religion The 
operation of crowd psychology tends to cause one to lose his individuality 

” Harry Ruja, Psychology for Life, New York; McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc., 
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and sense of responsibility. We must delay getting on the band wagon 
and use the period of delay for applying the steps in thinking. 

THINKING, WISDOM, AND MENTAL HEALTH 

There are many levels of thinking. It takes a child only a moment to 
decide* that the way to get a long stick through a doorway is to turn it 
lengthwise. A much more complicated kind of thinking is needed for 
dealing effectively with such a problem as tlie reduction of delinquency. 
Th6 difference between the solutions of these two problems lies in the 
requirc*niimt for deeper reflection and wider research in the second piob- 
lein. Besides, more time must be given to fitting the various data into a 
coherent and unified pattern. When the thinking is based upon the ex- 
tended gathering of data and upon deliberate reflection, wisdom in 
behavior will be more likely to be attained. 

Thinking Must Be Directed 61® 

It was once believed that the mind could be sharpened or improved 
through diflBcult exercise. This theory— called mental discipline— has now 
been discarded, and difficult schoolwork (languages and mathematics), 
chess playing, and memorizing must today be justified on grounds other 
than disciplinary values. School subjects must now be warrant('d in terms 
ol tficir transfer value, i.e., their use in solving other, related problems. 
Transfer can be* either on the basis of usable knowledge or techniques for 
solving problems. Thinking is of value when it bears relationships to some 
aspect of life— when is it used operationally. The ability to use, discern- 
ingly and pertinently, facts and methods which bear on the many prob- 
lems of adjustment is called “wisdom.” 

If thinking is to be used operationally, it must have transfer value. It 
must be directed toward the solution of a practical problem. Wisdom is 
much more tfian the mastery of facts; it involves their intelligent applica- 
tion. This point can be illustrated by means of a case of rationalization. 
Many people feel that the making of “.small talk” at a tea given in honor 
of some dignitary is boring or even frustrating. They think that it wall be 
just a little easier if they become somewhat more relaxed through the aid 
of a stiff cocktail or two— even three— for greater relaxation. They use 
facts to justify their plan of action, laquor in moderate amounts does no 
permanent harm to the body; it tends to release social tensions; people 
do not become alcoholics because of an occasional drink or two; there is 
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no need to be ponderously intelligent at a tea; ready humor may be even 
more civilized than subtle wit. So they go on calling to mind arguments 
to support their position. It is a type of thinking, but whether the facts 
selected and used to justify the conduct are indicative of wisdom would 
be vigorously questioned by many. There are other ways besides the 
selective marshaling of facts for employing thinking without arriving at 
wisdom. One is to use as evidence pseudo reasons, statements which 
appear to be true but which on analysis arc found to be unreliable. 
Notions concerning unique racial characteristics are in this class. 

A step tow ard w isdom is to develop the habit of criticizing the sources 
of nilormatioii. The stoiy is told of a schoolboy who, unprepared with 
his lesson answered the teacher’s question “What color is the ocean?” 
with tlie wwd “Pink.” When corrected, he argued, asking wlu’ther any of 
the pupils in the room had seen the ocean. No one had. Had the teacher 
seen tli<^ ocean? She had not. How did she know' tlie ocean was not pink? 
The book said so. How’ do w’c know the w'riter laid seen tla* ocean? The 
case seems absurd, but many books are written which give misleading 
and cv'cn incorrect information. As a inatlei of fact, tin* oc(‘an has many 
diil'erent C'olors, and oven on occasion (bccaust* of th(* concentrated pres- 
ence of certain plankton ) has b('en reporh^d to b#^ pink. 

The author has a book called Character from Heads and Faces^ which 
is crammed with wcll-writUm misinformation. Advertising often employs 
misleading and ('arclully siiu^’^estive .statements. Manv slogans and mottoes 
are erroneous. All this adds up to the conclusion that a part of wis- 
dom lies in examining the sources of our ilata. Such a process of 
thinking is quite as much a matter of attitude a.« it is a technique of 
procedure. 

Wi.sdoiti Invoh es Fraetiec in the Use of Kiuneled^c 

Modern school practice emphasizes the need for giving students prac- 
tice in the use of knowh'dge. TJiis is d by having them work on “real” 
problems—probleins which liave significance to them in some rather per- 
sonal and direct manner. Instead of having children study the topic 
“epidemics,” pupils investigate Mary’s six-weeks’ absence from school and 
corroborate by library research the symptoms of the epidemic. Instead 
of teaching a course in civics, teachers may encourage students to engage 
in some community project, such as the building of a playground or the 
establishment of a teen-age recreation spot. In carrying out these projects, 
the*)' get acquainted with the executive, legislative, and judicial aspects 
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of government Facts are not undervalued, but they are studied in context 
and are used in an operational milieu. 

Many schools and colleges are encouraging such practice in the use 
of knowledge by installing schoolwork programs, where the student spends 
part of his time on the job and part of his time in school. Knowledge is 
thus acquired functionally, it is sought for the purpose of solving some 
specific problem, not just with the object of producing an educated 
person. This is not to be interpreted as a pica for the elimination of text- 
books or courses of study. But it is an argument against the acquiring of 
facts solely for the purpose of passing an examination. It condemns the 
process of memorizing merely because an assignment has been made. 
There are, probably, too many people who have knowledge but who have 
little wisdom. 

Wisdom Requires Evaluation and Insight 

Wisdom goes beyond the mere gathering of data, but the preparation 
aspect should not be neglected. There must be preparation for thinking 
and wisdom in the form of experience and study. What appears ^to be 
wisdom may, like good thinking, be the result of a persons having had 
wide experience, so that he has an abundance of tested information on 
which to base activities. He should read and study. He must travel and 
observe. He must examine and evaluate things in his selected field very 
closely and carefully. He should be acquainted with the interrelationships 
existing between his field and others. Ho should talk with others about 
liis observation of these relationships. He should supplement his academic 
training by direct experience with facts and ideas. 

Time, as well as information, is needed foi the acquiiing of insight, the 
incubation of our ideas requires time. Data must be “mulled over,” 
some of them to be discarded, some to be modified, and others to be fitted 
into the proper places. Tlie time element allows for this soiting, discard- 
ing, modification, and accepting to take place. It would be very much to 
the individuals advantage to take just a few more moments to reflect on 
what he has experienced and see how the ideas presented fit together and 
how they accord with his own experience. It would be wise to seek insight 
by asking, "What new information have I gained?” “How can these ideas 
be used?” "Does this follow logically from what I read yesterday?” The 
person who does this will find that the planned period for weighing ideas 
pays larger dividends than any other equal period of time devoted to 
study. 
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Wisdom the Resulf of Study, Experience, Evaluation, and Insight 

Wisdom is the outcome of (1) the acquisition of information, (2) the 
correlation of insight with direct experience, (3) the evaluation of knowl- 
edge in the light of a specific goal, and (4) the fitting of all these into a 
pattern which accords with the total milieu of the Individual. Wisdom, 
the pertinent and successful application of the products and processes of 
thinking, is a difficult but desirable goal. It requires the expenditure of 
time, energy, and intelligence. It may be that, as individuals, we cannot 
increase our intelligence, but we can make good use of what we have by 
adopting sound procedures in thinking, with the attainable hope that we 
shall achieve wisdom at our particular intellectual level. 

Many investigations confirm the fact that although adults may have 
passed their peak in sheer learning ability, they are still the ones who are 
the leaders in educational, political, and business thought. This is a clear 
indication of the cumulative nature of wisdom. Older persons are the 
ones who can evaluate novel situations, make innovations, and figure 
alternatives— because of the knowledge they have accumulated. Research 
data which show that the peak of intelligence is reached in the middle 
twenties may be discouraging to those who arc ncaiing that age or are 
older. However, it is encouraging to know that the vigorous use of intelli- 
gence may actually result in improved functioning This is the result of 
accumulating wisdom, exercising lational piocesses, and utilizing past 
experience so that constai, ^y improving adjustment is the result. Both 
young and old should realize that competence is gained slowly but 
steadily by acquiring the knowk Iges which are requisite to good 
thinking. 

SUMMARY 

Individuals who seek to improve their personal adjustment must devote 
a part of their attention to improving mental efficiency through good 
thinking, because thinking is a means of increasing the behavior variabil- 
ity which tends to promote efficient, harmonious, and happy living. The 
use of slogans and catch phrases, though temptingly convenient, is not a 
fit substitute for problem solving. 

The difference between impulsive and conditioned responses and clear 
thinking is one of degree but, nevertheless, a significant one. Clear think- 
ing demands the recognition and acceptance of a problem. Next, one must 
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gather information— answers must always be found in the data assembled. 
Next, or perhaps simultaneously, hypotheses are formed through the sift- 
ing and evaluating of facts. Hypotheses are tested both mentally and 
empirically, and finally the answer is expanded in terms of a generaliza- 
tion. 

Besides the steps involved in thinking there ar(* other aids to mental 
efficiency. The iniisfery of language, a pr(‘cis(‘ vocabulary to understand 
and express slight nuances of meaning, can hardly be overemphasized. 
Taking notes to capture evanescent ideas is a simple but effective device. 
Taking time to reflect is essential. Emotion can be advantageously em- 
ployed in the form of drive, and persish^nce, or it can be a handicap in 
the shape of prejudice or devotion to symbols. C]apitalizing on the pooled 
wisdom of many persons hedps to keep the data lor thinking in proper 
perspective. Finally, one must accept the tact that mental efficiency is 
achieved only through willing, serious, hard (though not compulsive) 
work. 

An example ol unproviug ad|iistinent through mental efficiency is af- 
forded in the analvsis of propaganda. The prohU'in must be recogfiized 
as one affecting all peisons, knowledge of the tc'chuiqucs is helpful, ques- 
tions ( hyjiolhe.ses ) should be formulated which test the validity of the 
proffered data, and conclusions must be drawn, if v\e are to avoid the 
negative results of some propagandas 

The desirable outcome of learning and Ihinkiug, [lai ticulaiK liom the 
standpoint of mental hygiene, is to acquire wisdom. Wisdom involves the 
functional application of infoiination, it requires studv and expeiiencc, 
based on a willingness to change the good for the better. Above all, wis- 
dom is dependent upon the cultivation of patience*, which \\ ill allow time 
for the piocess of incubation. Anothea step towanl better personal adjust- 
ment is taken whc*n we accept the idea that gathering, assimilating, and 
«ipplying knowledge fosters \\ isdom. 


TEST YOUK COMPREIlIsNSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following .statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check wjth the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. If a pcr.son knows the conditions of good thinking, he will make a 
more e^^ccti^'e adjustment to obstacles he encounters. 
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2. The main reason why it is so hard to define thinking is that think- 
ing occurs on many levels of complexity. 

3. Tension tolerance may be increased by developing the attitude 
that problems should bo welcomed as opportunities for growth. 

4. Most questions can he analvzed into such terms that the answers 
will be in terms of “yes” or “no ” 

5. Preparation lor thinking consists in the thinker's recognition of the 
problem and his ac ceptance' of it 

6. Adequate language cU'scriptions, oi ability to make such descrip- 
tions, actually increase the powei of perception. 

7. Incubation is a passive piocess in which the indi\'idual waits for 
his information to arrange iiscdl in his mind. 

8. A highly developed vocabiilai\ adds to behavior variability just 
as surely as does organic development. 

9 The maturation of ideas takes place sometimes without planned 
periods for concern tratioii and iefle*etion. 

10. One can assume the attitude oJ being interested, even if he sees 
no value in a ]iaitir*ular activity 

11. The main advantage of pooliiiL^ ideas is diu' to the lact that the 
majority is aUsavs right. 

12. In analysis of propaganda, t. speaker oi the writer should be 
studif'd, as \Aell as his words. 

13. Wlicn a strike is called on a batter from your home team, you are 
likely to think it is a ball because of the same factors w’hich operate 
in the band-wagon technique. 

14. There w(»uld be less discourage i.cnt on the part of college youth 
if they would realize that steady growth can ultimately result in 
superior competence. 

15. Intellectual cfficic'ncy is a term which can be used as a synonym 
for problem solving 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Dewey, John, How We Thinky Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1910. 
244 pp. 

This book is considered a classic in its field. Steps in the complete 
thought act are explained and analyzed. Kinds of thinking and con- 
ditions which improve the processes are indicated. The role of lan- 
guage in training thought receives major consideration 
Murscll, James L., Using Your Mind Effectively. New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

This liighly readable book is piimaiily concerned with mental 
eflSciency as applied to academic success, but the final chapter, “Crea- 
tive Thinking,” shows how the procedures discussed can be applied 
to all problems of life. 

Overstreet, Harry A., and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Ahve, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 

The authors show how better mental health can be achteved 
through the acceptance and tackling of problems Conflict, fear, 
emotion, and faith are related to the achievement of greater mental 
eflSciency. Emphasis is on keeping llie mind alive through the aggres- 
sive and objective handling of everyday problems 
Seashore, Robert H., and A C. Van Dusen, How to Solve Your Problems^ 
Chicago; Science Research Associates, 

Everyone has problems. Some are puzzled about school, others 
about the future, getting along with others, themselves, and their 
health. Steps in problem solving are used to outline a technique for 
thinking. Where to get help and the need for continued growth are 
discussed. 



CHAPTER 7 Psychological Satisfactions 


The fulfillment ot human needs, or an approach to their fulfillment, is 
the meaus of achieving psychological satisfactions. People who are men- 
tally healthy achieve satisfactions in the conduct of their lives, while 
those who are mentally unhealthy lack appropriate fulfillment. On the 
basis of these obseivations, philosopheis and psychologists have drawn 
up extended lists ot fundamental psychological and physiological needs 
that must be satisfied if man is to achieve a happy and efiBcient life. These 
fundamental needs are assumed to be motivating forces in the activity of 
the organism, which, when satisfied, become sources of satisfactions. 
Needs, when unsatisfied, become sources of tension, conflict, and fiustra- 
tion. The search for satisfaction of fundamental needs is what motivates 
our conduct. 

Those who understand the nature of needs can more intelligently en- 
gage in activities which win tend to fulfill those needs They can avoid 
activities which do not haimonize with the successful pursuit of satisfac- 
tions. The chances of li\ing a moic ho^monious and c'fficient life are, there- 
fore, inci eased by an unvlerstinding of fundamental needs and the means 
whereby they can be satisfied or approach satisfaction. 

SATISFACTIONS ABE ROOTED IN MOTIVES 
The Nature of Needs 

A need is something urgently requisite— a condition needing supply or 
relief. Psychological needs fit this definition. Without the satisfaction, or 
approach to satisfaction, of needs the individual cannot live. People fre- 
quently die because their physiological needs for water, food, rest, and 
freedom from injury are nut fulfilled. Babies and adults can and do die 
because they are not loved. Persons may not physically die because they 
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lack status, but without some status their effective life ceases. They exist 
as diseased, distorted, dwarfed individuals and may constitute a menace 
to society. Some degree of fulfillment of needs is essential, urgently 
requisite, to a healthy, complete, and satisfactory adjustment to the de- 
mands of life. 

Motives 

Motives arc drives to action. They indicate an upset condition of the 
organism— a state of tension. When the tension is reduced, satisfaction 
results, at least temporarily. Satisfaction is the result of successful (ten- 
sion-reducing) activity that stems from motive's. 

What causes man to act when and as he does? The answers are many 
and varied, because man is so complex an organism. Because some people 
ascribe activity to one thing and some ascribe it to another, conduct has 
been explained on the basis of instinct, tensions, needs, desires, wishes, 
or wants— all of which aie drives to, or sources of, activity. 

Fundamentally these drives have certain similarities. There arc several 
definitions of “instinct.” The word may refer to an inherited behavior pat- 
tern, or it may be considered as only a drive to such behavior, without 
the exact behavior’s being predetermined. The ('oncept of instinct is not 
widely accepted today bv most psychologists because of its indefinite 
meaning and because other, more exact, explanations can be used. One 
concept replacing the old-fashioned “instinct” is “tension.” Thus, instead 
of being spoken of as a “sex instinct,” the conduct which arises from this 
motive is said to be generated by tension occasioned by activity of the 
gonad glands— a more definite and less mysterious explanation. Tension 
indicates that an inner stale of disequilibrium exists, that glands liave 
become active and that muscles are ready to act. Needs result from ten- 
sions. A person may need rest because his muscles are tense from the 
accumulation of the products of fatigue. He may need food when his 
organs give rise to the sensation of hunger. He may need companionship 
because he is tired of being alone. The word “desire” implies an aware- 
ness of the existence of needs. It may be that needs are more essential 
than desires, but desires arise from the individual’s feeling that he lias 
a need— which may at times become a strong drive to conduct. A person 
may not need a college education, but he desires it and works hard to 
obtain it. “Wishes” and “wants” are other words conveying the idea that 
a person is not completely satisfied with existing conditions. A wish is a 
desire for something not within immediate grasp. 
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Regardless of the particular description of motives that may be used, 
satisfaction comes as the result of the attainment of the goal toward which 
the motive is directed. This is illustrated when people release their breath 
after being assured that the hero of a story has been able to swim to the 
bank of a rushing river. Athletes relate that they feci a reduction of ten- 
sion when the whistle blows that starts a game. The fulfillment of a need 
—food, rest or activity, companionship— results in satisfaction to the in- 
dividual. Desires, while not so powerful as needs, are just as truly sources 
of satisfaction when tJiey have been accoinplishc?d Wishes, too, arc 
motivating factors that produce a greater or lesser degree of disequilib- 
rium, so that when the wish has been fulfilled, balance is restored and 
a pleasant feeling results (sec Fig. 15.) 

As far as the student of mental hygiene is concerned, a listing of vari- 
ous drives will serve to illustrate the great variety of explanations for 
motivation. Ct'rtain of these, which secan to be of more immediate interest, 
will be selected for more extended discussion. 

Table 7-1. Basic Hit man Drives or Needs as Listed by Various Writers 


Thomas " 

Symonds ** 

Prescott 

Trow •' 

Canon’ 

New experi" 

Be with others 

Physiological 

Bodily activ- 

Physical 

cncos 

Gain attention 

Social ( or 

ity 

security 

Security 

For approval 

stal'is) 

Knowledge 

Emotional 

Response 

Bo a cause 

Ego (or inte- 

Sensor)' 

security 

Recognition 

Maslory 

Maintain self 
Security 

Affection 

Curiosity 

grative) 

enjoyment 

Security 

Mastery 

Service 

Mastery 

Status 


“ W. I. Thomas, The Vnadpistcd Girh Boston: Liltio, Brown & Co. 

**P. M. Symonds. “Human Drive.s,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25:694 


® Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, Washington: American 
Council of Education, 

W. C. Trow, Educational Psychology, 2d cd., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

® Herbert A. Carroll in National Society for the Study of Education « Mental Health 
in Education, 54th yearbook, part II, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
pp. 61-70. 

It is apparent that there is considerable duplication in these lists. The 
longer lists break down some of the items in the shorter lists into two or 
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three parts. Differences, if any, are probably due to the varying purposes 
of the writers and the particular terminology they use. V. T. Thayer, for 
example, treats these drives to conduct on a somewhat different basis by 



(a) Stote of equilibrium, bolonce, repose, or satisfaction. 



(b) State of disequilibrium created by the pull of a goal - a 

wish, need, wont, desire, etc Tension (shaded areo) exists while 
one IS progressing toward the goal 



(c) State of disequilibrium created by the pull of o gool, but the 
path toward the goal is blocked by some obstocle (lack of 
money, food, companions, skill) Tensions ond frustrotions ore 
the result 



(d) Equilibrium has been regained by the individual's having 
overcame the obstacle and achieved the goal. Satisfaction 
(repose) will persist until onother goal is accepted. 


Fig 15. Schematic representation of tensions 

restricting them to the adolescent level, indicating that young people have 
four large areas of needs: immediate social relationships, wider social 
relationships, economic relationships, and needs involved in personal 
living (109:44) Although these are somewhat different from the drives 
listed in the tabulation, the underlying problems, as far as mental health 
is concerned, are quite similar. They deserve recognition in a mental 
program. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DRIVES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
The Need for Balance 

It is not feasible to deal in detail with each of these fundamental drives 
and with others which might be added if still more writers were cited. 
Here, discussion will be limited to those which seem to have the most 
direct bearing on individual mental liealth. Such an approach is open to 
criticism, because it is evident that all the drives, as they relate to the 
attainment of the psychological satisfactions, contribute to mental health. 
Tlie drives discussed below are the desire for activity, the desire for se- 
curity, the desire for companionship, the desire for freedom, the desire for 
accomplishment, the desire lor new experiences, tlie desire for significance 
(to be recognized as worthy, to be respected and admired), and the de- 
sire for affection. These, how(‘ver, should be considered examples, rather 
than a complete cataloguing ot desires. 

It should be borne in mind throughout th(' discussion that satisfaction 
is a relative thing. For instance, satisfaction from activity is experienced 
after a period of rest or inactivity, whereas continuous activity would soon 
bring dissatisiaction; companionship brings satisfaction after a period of 
being alone, whereas after some contact with people, a major desire may 
be to be alone. The need lor a balanced variety of activities in the 
mentally healthy life is thus sc'cn to have a fundamental psychological 
basis. Balance is also needev^ because needs do not function in isolation. 
Approach toward the satisfaction of the need for new experiences also 
facilitates satisfaction ol the need h significance and accomplishment. 
Hence, a given need is not necessarily neglcciod when activity shifts to 
another type, e.g., swatching from manual labor to intellectual pursuits. 
Finally, it should be said that complete satisfaction is not possible; hence, 
it is more accurate ( though cumbersome ) to speak of “approach to satis- 
faction.” How far anyone “needs” to in his approach is a matter of 
balancing various needs against otherw. 

The Desire for Activity 

Old, young, rich, poor, man, and woman— all have the desire to be 
active. The baby frets when confined in tight clothes or in a small play 
space. Children run and jump, with no apparent objective except move- 
ment. The old often regret that they cannot be more active. Most men 
dislike having nothing at all to do. These observations lead to the belief 
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that activity is desirable and that action, frequently for its own sake alone, 
brings satisfaction. 

On the other hand, it is true that babies sometimes lie peacefully for a 
short time without moving. Children will sit quietly gazing off into space, 
apparently without any desire for movement. An old person will sit at 
ease in a favorite rocker hour after hour and apparently enjoy it. The 
businessman is eager to take a vacation during which he can sit as long 
as he wishes in his remote camp and merely vegetate. Such observations 
seem to indicate that human beings re\'el in inactivity. 

This apparent contradiction in desires is somewhat characteristic of the 
other human drives which are being considered. There is a two-sided 
aspect of behavior, which seems to make moderation the goal. Man wants 
neither too much activity nor too much rc'st. Washburiic dividt's this ac- 
tivity aspect of man’s conduct into two parts: the desire for arousal and 
the desire for repose ( 117: 197 ff. ). Arousal involves an opening up or 
increase of organic activity. Repose indicates a completion or terminalion 
of activity. The totality and balance of action and rest— arousal and repose 
—bring psychological satisfaction. This balancing feature of beha^or is 
what makes the problem of integrating activities a central one in the pur- 
suit of mental health. This is as true for S('cnrity, companionship, or ac- 
complishment as it is for activity. ' 

Another aspect of satisfaction illustrated by the desire lor activity is 
that the existence of an organ, a capacity, or an ability seems to create a 
need for the exercise of that organ, capacity, or ability. The fact that we 
have muscles leads to a desire to use them, just as the possession of a 
toy leads a child to play, or as a book leads its owner to read. If one can 
sing well, he probably likes to sing; if he can play a game well, ho likes to 
play it. In short, organs, capacities, and abilities are not only a means for 
accomplishing, but they are, besides, drives to accomplishiiK'nl. Likewise, 
one’s ability to make friends, to direct his own actions, or to experience 
new events inclines him to do those things. Again we sec that a variety 
of activities, which will exercise all, or most of, our organs, capacities, and 
abilities will result in a closer approach to psychological satisfactions. 

Certain implications for personal adjustment arise from the need for ac- 
tivity. One, a variety of pursuits will improve the likelihood that some 
e^mcise will be given all our organs and capacities. Two, there must be a 
balance between action and rest— moderation is essential. Those seeking 
better adjustment must so distribute their hours that variety, activity, and 
repose all receive a share of time. 
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The Desire for Security, 

Often securih' is thought to imply firmness and unchangeableness of sur- 
rounding conditions. According to popular belief, a thing is secure when 
it is fixed and bound. This is not the case in mental hygiene. People do 
n(it actually have' security just because they have firm beliefs and un- 
changeable attitudes. 

The college sliuU'iit who believes in fundamentalism is likely to have 
his sense of security threatened when he hears lectures on evolution. The 
boy from a home where the use of liquor is sternly criticized may feel 
in.^eciire in certain groups, until he learns to be tolerant of what others do. 
The athlete conditioned against colored people may feel that his personal 
worth is diminished 1 y his being a guard next to a Negro tackle, unless 
his attitudes become changed. In each of these cases, a sense of security 
can be established only through ability to adjust to new conditions. 

Security is not attained through th^ acquisition of material goods. This 
is indicated by the accounts of millionaires' feeling a lack of security 
whic'h may be some\\hat akin to that felt by paupers. It is related that in 
1923 a group of tlic world's greatest financiers met at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, CliicMgo— among them were the presidents of the largest 
independent stec‘1 c ompany, the largest utility company, the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the Bank of International Settlements. Also present 
were a member of tlie Presid -'nt’^ Cabinet, the greatest wheat speculator, 
the gieatest Wall Street bi'ar, and the head of the world’s greatest 
monopoly. These men controlled mort wealth than there was in the United 
States Treasury. Twenty-fix e years lat r these men had demonstrated that 
they knew how to make money but did not achieve security. Charles 
Schwab (independent steel company) and Arthur Cutten (wheat) died 
as bankrupts. Samuel Tnsull (utility) died penniless and a fugitive from 
justice. Albert Fall (Cabinet member) was pardoned from prison so he 
could die at home Bichard Whitney . w York Stock Exchange) served 
a term in Sing Sing Penitentiary. Jesse Livermore (bear), Leon Frazer 
(Bank of International Settlements), and Ivar Kreuger (greatest mo- 
noply) died as suicides (57). 

That security is not assured by the protection of friends and loved ones 
is evidenced by the fact th*»t an overindulgent parent actually decreases 
his son s feeling of security by encouraging in him a sense of dependence 
on his elders (see Fig. 16). The meaning of security may be made clearer 
by consideration of examples of people who feel insecure. Case workers 
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cite numerous instances of children of foreign parents who are insecure 
because at home they are continually in touch with customs which are 
essentially foreign, while in their outside contacts they have to adapt 
themselves to American culture. The college student who cannot adjust 
to academic requirements feels insecure. The young woman who is not a 
good dancer feels insecure among classmates who dance with skill and 




Fig. 16 Schematic representation of varying degrees of security A tenuous sf^rity 
IS indicated on the left. The person (P) has a strong protecting wall around him— he 
IS "safe” in love, material possessions, and familiarity with his environment, but he is 
incapable of independence The figure on the right shows a moic fundamental 
security because the person has strength withm himself— skill, confidence, mtelligence 
and knowledge— whi^ enables him to make adjustments. 

confidence. Finally, there are many who feci insecure because their 
parents suddenly place responsibility on their shoulders. If the young man 
who is unexpectedly required to earn his own money feck that his parents 
no longer care for him, he will probably expeiience insecurity. It is 
evident, therefore, that insecurity results from inability to adapt to new 
situations and also from unwillingness to face problems in an aggiessive 
manner. 

One can easily get the idea from reading psychological literature that 
security is to be found in being loved and accepted by others. No doubt 
this is an important first requisite—but it is only the beginning. Ultimately 
a feeling of security must come from the individual’s ability to keep 
upright while his feet are in— to coin a phrase— “the shifting sands of 
time.” This makes it necessary for us to think of security in terms of ac- 
quiring knowledge and wisdom, developing skills, and in doing our share 
of the world’s work. Security is gained only when a person faces the truth 
that situationSr are constantly changing and that this change demands 
dba0ge$ in the individual and in his ways of reacting. That is, when men*s 
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minds are flexible, open to new ways of thinking and doing, they have a 
chance to adapt themselves to fluctuating conditions. They are then 
secure. Fixed beliefs are a threat to security because they limit the po- 
tentialities for successful adjustment. Perhaps the person who has a fixed 
belief that he is the emperor of the world enjoys a feeling of security, but 
this, obviously, is not the kind of security that concerns the normal person. 
The youth who resorts to fixed means for gaining his wishes and the 
manufacturer who sticks by previously successful policies of production 
often find themselves at a loss in competition with those who are more 
flexible. Security is largely a mental condition. The person is the center of 
the problem. The existence of certain material conditions does not con- 
stitute or remove the problem. 

It has been shown that seeuritv is a relative concept having as its basis- 
the existence of attitudes which arc in a state of flux. It is a wav of looking 
at inevitable problems rather than an absence of conflicts and frustrations. 
One’s own sense of seeuritv will be enhanced when he accepts his life 
problems as challenges to be met, not as disasters w^hich must be avoided 
with as little contact as possible It should be noted hero that “there is a 
very close relationship behv cen the feelings of security and adequacy. If 
impairment of adequacy feelings is severe enough, the individual feels 
incompetent to cope with life situations; he feels fearful, alone, unpro- 
tected ” ^ Friends and financial lesources may constitute a very positive 
contribution to a feeling * * security, but in and of themselves they are 
not synonymous with security. Secuiity is inherent in the individual rather 
than in optimal external advantage If security as a psychological satis- 
faction has any s)^nonyin, it is to be found among such terms as hopeful- 
ness, confidence, plasticity, the ability to act on tentative conclusions, and 
an eagerness to change as the world moves on. These latter attributes are 
those which yield the satisfactions that foster mental health. The college 
student in a new and dynamic society has a good chance to develop the 
flexibility which wall contribute to a growing sense of personal secu- 
rity. 

The Desire for Companionship 

Some animals— such as buffaloes, prairie dogs, and domesticated sheep 
—which tend to live in herds, are said to be gregarious. Other animals— 
such as cats, lions, and begrs— seem to prefer living in solitude or in pairs 
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to associating with o^ers of their kind; they are nongregarious. Whether 
by virtue of “instinct” or through the conditions of life, man is one of the 
gregarious animals. The person who lives with others is said to be normal 
in this respect, whereas the person who prefers unbroken solitude (the 
hermit, as an extreme example) is considered to be abnormal. Most peo- 
ple feel more comfortable when they are in the company of others and 
less comfortable when they are alone. That the most severe punishment 
resorted to in penal institutions is solitary confinement oflEers sufficient 
proof of these facts. 

Companionship plays an important role in human development at all 
stages of life. The hours that a child plays in company with his peers ex- 
pand his life space, give him experience in getting along with others, and 
help to develop his physical skills. Contact with pec'rs furnishes the main 
avenue for the adolescent to achieve independence from parents and the 
gaining of status as an individual (7:21811.). Finding a congenial .social 
group is listed as one of the major developmental tasks of adulthood 
(53:266). In the later years of life the loss ol lo\cd ones through death, 
the preoccupation of sons and daughters with their own adult pioblcms, 
the decline of physical prowess, and the loss of occupation all serve to 
make the search for companionship of continuing importance m the satis- 
faction of fundamental needs (43:91 fl.). Thus, adjustment throughout 
one's life is conditioned by the capacity for, and skill in the conduct of, 
companionship 

One should discover, early in life, effective means for getting along with 
his fellow men, so that negative attitudes will not be aroused in others. 
In fact, one’s very survival is dependent upon his successful adaptation 
to others. As most of the ways of getting a living arc in some manner con- 
ditioned by the presence of other persons, it lollows that individuals are 
more likely to be frustrated by inability to get along with people than by 
material obstacles. Perhaps this is one reason why Dale Carnegie's How 
to Win Friends and Influence People has for so long had such extensive 
circulation. Despite the increasing concentration of population, factors 
such as ease and speed of transportation, radio, television, movies, and 
mass spectacles tend to make the development and enjoyment of com- 
panionship with others more difficult. It is said, for instance, that con- 
versation is almost a lost art. It is up to individuals to counteract these 
obstacles to intimate personal contacts. 

When suggestions for the cultivation of companionship are made, it 
must be remembered that the application of a set of rules or procedures 
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cannot guarantee success. The capacity for companionship is an outcome 
of growth, the result of social experience. This experience must be de- 
rived from social contacts, not out of books. Specifically, men need to 
make friends, and when friendships are formed, they must be preserved. 
“He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare” is a saying 
that may be given credence. 

In school, students should take part in the available social gatherings 
and associations. So-called “extracurricular*' activities, which arc numer- 
ous in most collegiate institutions, should have a regular place even in a 
crowded schedule. Advantage should be taken of social fraternities and 
dormitory organizations as supplying an opportunity for satisfying the 
desire for companionship and for developing the social skills which will 
make the eventual satisfaction of this need more probable This does not. 
imply that seeking companionship should be the sole aim in college. Keep 
ill mind the need for balance. 

In seeking satisfaction from companionship do not overlook the value 
of cultivating a deep friendship with some special one or two persons in 
whom you have confidcMU'c. Share your triumphs and disappointments 
with them. It is a psychological laet that the telling of your troubles to 
another person affords release irom emotional tension. Relating your dif- 
ficulties to someone else giv cs a diflercnt, and probably truer, perspective 
of problems, and that makes the troubles seem easier to bear. Your special 
friend will be one who ci^^ owrlook your shortcomings and at the same 
lime assist you in evaluating and overcoming them. But the benefits of 
such companionship arc not all on * no side of the ledger. Your friend can 
receive these same satisfactions fioi i you, and so ) on will be contributing 
to his mental health. Thus, from this close companionship you get 
the double benefit of feeling that you are worthy and have per- 
sonal significance and oi knowing that your altruistic needs are being 
met. 

Contacts with peopk* rintside one * nmediate social sphere should not 
be neglected. Since socialization is an outgrowth of experience, the wider 
a person’s social contacts, the better will be his chances of achieving the 
understanding that is essential to companionship. The fact that under- 
standing plays an effective part in social competence is expressed in the 
words, “To understand is to forgive.” This statement has been extended 
by some into the larger view that if you understand, it will not be 
necessary to forgive. Essential to the development of an understanding 6f 
our fellow men is the determination to acquire an attitude of sympathy. 
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respect, good will, and trust in others. One would do well to have these 
areas of development in mind in considering opportunities for the study 
of the social sciences. 

The desire for companionship and for its satisfaction is closely related 
to mental health in several ways. We have a drive toward companionship 
—a capacity— which a£Fords satisfaction when fulfilled. Social competence 
fosters economic and occupational eflBciency because our work is sur- 
rounded and conditioned by the existence of others. Companionship can 
provide rewards, too, in social and political security and improvement, 
through the achievement of better understanding. Friendships can be rich 
in personal satisfactions by affording emotional release, by providing an 
opportunity to love, and by creating a feeling of true significance. The 
role of companionship in contributing to the discovery of group knowl- 
edge and wisdom on all kinds of problem solving should be remembered. 
Altogether, companionship has much to contribute toward fostering the 
happier, fuller, more harmonious, and more effective existence which is 
indicative of mental health. 

But companionship has its limitations. Emphasis has been placed on the 
need for balance. Arousal is a fundamental drive, but so, too, is repose. 
To balance companionship a person occasionally needs an opportunity to 
be by himself. He wants a chance to give his problems calm, unbiased 
consideration. Even those who get much real satisfaction from contact 
with their associates value having some time to walk, sit, drive, or read 
and contemplate alone. Being alone may be used as an opportunity for 
developing oneself. 

If we really want to recapture the essence of experiences, if we want to restore 
color to our faded personalities and vitality to our languid minds, then we must 
learn to do things, to think things, to become someone, alone. For in order to 
gain from the woild of experience and of people what that world has to offer us, 
we must frequently withdraw fiom it to find new experiences within our- 
selves ... we need . . . that confidence in ourselves and strength from 
some Power greater than ourselves which can come to us only from our being 
at times alone.* 

Erich Fromm has also emphasized this activity-repose opposition in 
saying: 

Productive work, love and thought are possible only if a person can be, when 
necessary, quiet and alone with himself. To be able to listen to oneself is a pre- 
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requisite for the ability to listen to others; to be at home with oneself is the 
necessary condition for relating oneself to others.® 

The Desire for Independence of Action— Freedom 

There is much talk in every generation about the definition and the 
meaning of “freedom.” Individuals so universally desire to act in an 
unrestricted manner that some psychologist*? list this as a fundamental 
need. People, as a rule, resent any resistance offered to the free exercise 
of their urges and forcibly try to break through the resistance. Outward 
expression of resentment to th waiting or resistance, however, is not 
always socially approved; therefore, it frc*edom is to be realized, it must 
be defined in social, rather than purely ( gocentric, terms Freedom, there- 
fore, is distinctly a relative term, and the expression of freedom is de- 
termined largely by tlie conditions which limit that freedom. 

In the society in which we live, freedom is pledged to each individual 
only to the extent that liis actions do not interfeie with tlif» actions and 
welfare of other citi/ens Tle‘ie aie ac'tuallv no such things as “natural 
rights” except in so far as pc'ople are capable of directing themselves so 
as not to interfere with th<‘ welfare of theii fellows (’onsequcntly, free- 
dom is something that must be won by the exeicisc of intelligence. It is 
entirely possilffe that too much fieedom will Ininper wholesome per- 
sonality development. 

Discipline, it would seen' i educes the nidixidiial’s fu'cdom of action. Sur- 
vival iiivariabb depends on st.indaidi/ed hehaMoi and involves cuitailmeiu of a 
theoretical total liecdom. On the c)th(*i liand without such standai dization 
freedom is meaningless. The fact thai an indi' idual has been reaicd in a par- 
ticular way of life doc-s not nile out the possihilit} that he c( iilimies to possess a 
power of choice within a definable lange of alternatives.** 

Intelligently directed actions aie an indication that a person is facing 
reality; he does recognize the rights of others. The dormitory resident 
may feel that his freedom is rc.stri<'‘ted by “lights-out" rules and by pre- 
scribed hours for quiet and study, but rules Iiavc been established because 
there are persons who cannot intellig<'ntly govern their freedom. Ideally, 
the desirable thing would be to have each resident free to come and go 
as he pleased but, with due recognition of the rights of his fellows, to have 
quiet for study and sleep. This is what is meant by a “reasonable amount 
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of independence of action.” If there is any term that might be used as a 
substitute for freedom, it may well be intelligent and considerate be- 
havior. 

For the mentally healthy person, then, a distinction must be drawn 
between freedom and license. Many people, when they talk about free- 
dom, seem to be thinking of license. License means unrestrained liberty 
of action, abuse ot privilege, and disregard of propriety. This concept im- 
plies something that goes beyond what we mean by freedom. In short, 
freedom in one direction should be recognized as implying repression 
in anothci, e.g , liecdom to cn]oy an opcia involves the repression ot an 
urge to shout and sing with the peilorimrs. We foigo the satisfaction of 
certain impulses, out ot respect loi the price paid by otheis for their 
tickets. When one lecognizcs that his fellow men also have pi ivi leges, he 
is living in accord with tht' realilies which characteiize a normal life. 

Freedom, like secuiilv and companionship, is an outcome of a whole- 
somely growing pcrsonalitv It develops gradually through the accumula- 
tion of social sanctions and lestiictions and through th(‘ intelligence and 
knowledge of tlie imlividiial. As an eleriH'Tit in mental healtfi, freedom 
implies that the person is able to foiescc the consecjuences of his actions, 
that he consideis the well are ot otheis, and that he observes the restric- 
tion ot law and custom Fieedoifi implies a balance between personal 
liberty and socially appiovcd actions— jiLst as activity demands a balance 
between rest and eveicise— foi the mentally healthy person. When anyone 
has realizt'd and acted upon this truth, he will be well on the road to 
achieving such satisfactions from freedom as are possible in human 
society. 

The Desire for New Expet iences 

The person who shuts his evc's to the progress of science, who refuses 
to change his belief, who resc’uts those things which disturb the repeti- 
tious pattern of his life is mentally unhealthy. Men for the most part 
resent having to work at a monotonous job, and some mental hygienists 
give as a cause for the increase' ol mental breakdown the tediousness of 
tasks which are inherent in mass production. There are those who com- 
plain that “nothing ever happens here” and some who go so far as to wish 
that a catastrophe would afford a change in the even tenor of events. That 
“variety is the spice ot life” is attested to by the proved value of change 
in methods of presentation by teachers, by diversified elements in a 
program of entertainment, and by the increased productivity of laborers 
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who are assigned new tasks, because new experiences give them more 
enjoyment and more zest for their work. People who have had nervous 
breakdowns are advised to travel, to vacation in new places, so that they 
may enjoy novel experiences which will expand thejr interests and allord 
different avenues for the e\pr(\ssion of their personalities. 

Recent cmpliases in higher education are based upon the 1 ict that 
mentally healthy peisoiis should ha\e a variety of experienees. For ex- 
ample, instead of training the piospeetne engineer only in technical 
courses, schools are sec'kiug a uKire adeejuate balance* Ix'tween cultural 
and technical studies. Architects are trained in such a way tliat they may 
have the knowledge of tlu'ir special subjects that will be sufficient for 
competent work, but also that they mav be prepaied to become good 
citizens. In addition to ccunpetence in technical skills the w'orkman must 
know something ol the complexities of the c i\ ilization in wdiich he is 
inextricably invobed (36) The college' student of mathematics or medi- 
cine, esp('cially if he has the mental hvgiene view in mind, wall seek for 
fuller experiences in the i calms of nimic, art, and literature. The liberal- 
arts student should pm sue new' c*\pi*i iences in the donitiin ol science and 
of so-called “practicar afiairs, sucli as .sociology and political science.-' 
While these emphases of college curiiculuni makeis stiess whole.some per- 
sonality de\elopmenl, the basis for the tieiid lies j)aiti.dlv in the satisfac- 
tion of natuial desires tor new experienees. 

The place ol new ('xp# 'iences in enriching life may be illustrated by 
the apparent kaiglh oJ a milt . As one walks tlie dusty road beside a field 
of wheat stubble, the mile st't'ins to bt' \erv long indeed, but the same 
distance in a stiaiige eitv, xvht'ie me continually glances into attractive 
shop windows, seems to he lekilivelv short. "I’he mile on a stretch of a 
de.sert seems longer tlian the mile along a IxMiitihil niountaiii stream (the 
pathway being e(|ually well defined in each place) because* of the gi eater 
variety accompanying the lattei. The richness and beauty of life, and the 
eagerness and pleasure with wlucn reg.uds it, is addt d to bv a variety 
of experiences filling in the minutes as they build up the hours of the day. 
New experiences lend luster to spaces in life that would be colorless if 
time weie “dragging” along with the repetition ol similar experiences day 
after day. 

Anyone wlio is mentally healthy anticipates and welcomes the new 

® This docs not imply th.it art is not practical. “Practical*' is used in the sense that 
It relates lo those things wOiicIi aie used to earn a livelihood. Actually, art i.s highly 
practical irom the standpoint of mental health and for some from the standpoint of 
making a living, as well. 
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experiences which have come to him or which he has sought. They afford 
him an increased number of contacts with daily life and provide addi- 
tional opportunities for him to continue growing and developing. Varied 
experience increases one’s knowledge, so that he is better able to cope 
successfully with the problems to be solved each day. The continual 
widening of interests is advised for those who are in the later years of life 
as an antidote for mental atrophy. Luther Burbank, at seventy-seven 
years, could not pass a strange plant or a workman using a new tool with- 
out stopping to ask questions (50). While* it is ncv*^r too late to develop 
the inquisitive habit, which leads to new experiences, it will be easier in 
early life. 

In a drab, monotonous life, where can one find new experiences? As is 
so frequently true in the field of mental hygiene, the answer is found in 
one’s own self. An external change of circumstances would no doubt re- 
duce the difficulty of finding fresh adventure, but such a change is not 
always easily ac'coniplished. C College affords new experiences, but not 
everyone can go to college, and few can attend year after year. However, 
merely opening your eyes can reveal amazing pursuits. Take notice, for 
example, of such ordinary things as your everyday associates and the re- 
actions of your practic'ally unnoticed pets; study the intent look on the 
faces of shoppers who hustle past; or concentrate* upon the noises that are 
to be perceived, even on a very quiet diiy, in the woods. Anyone can hunt 
for new elements in his job, study its relationship to broader lines of ac- 
tivity, and make a game of the tedious phases of his work, if he would 
enjoy mental healtli. While this may not be considered strictly new ex- 
perience, it is a new way of looking at the familiar which endows it with 
fresh characteristics. If a change of scene or activity is possible, the 
chance for new experience is greatly enhanced. Travel is generally re- 
garded as a particularly good means of providing for a variety of events. 
Taking up new hobbies and recreations is recommended as making for 
increasing happiness and enlarging satisfactions. 

It may seem that the desire for new experiences is in conflict with the 
desire for security. Actually, it is entirely possible to have both new ex- 
periences and a feeling of security. In fact, now experiences may afford 
an avenue for the achieving of security. Security, it has been shown, is 
the result of having the ability to meet new situations. Novel experiences 
present an opportunity for developing this skill. The person in mental 
health is, therefore, one who secures the satisfaction of security by meet- 
ing and mastering new experiences. 
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The Desire for Significance and Recognition 

Important among the satisfactions which depend primarily upon other 
people for their fulfillment is tlio desire for social recognition. Certainly 
in our society, normal individuals, both young and old, have an intense 
craving to be recognized as woithy, to be respected and admired, and— 
perhaps, most of all— to be regarded as successful. Unix ersally, the healthy 
person rebels against being avoided, looked down upon, or ignored. The 
collegiate “snob” stirs up deep resentment. Everyone, in order to be 
completely happy, wants to feel that there is something he knows or does 
better than almost an) one else. Ev(‘n the very young child shows in his 
rc.sponse to praise that he likes to be considered an important personage 
in the household. College boys— and girls too— are likelv to resort to ex- 
hibitionism and loud talk in an effort to gam attention. They do draw 
attention to themselves, but not of the kind that they lundamcntally de- 
sire. The mature man seeks to attract the admiration and approbation of 
his colleagues and competitors by his demonstrated competencies. Often 
this factor is considered more potent as a iorni of motivation than are 
material possessions, though possessions are often a means to feeling sig- 
nificant. 

One must be careful to avoid confusing the symbols of prestige with 
the genuine bases foi significance. From eaily childhood, symbols of 
status begin to influence our lives. Children work for grades and gold stars 
in elementary school. High school pupils seek grades, varsity letters, and 
the honor roll. College students pursue a high “gradepoint,” varsity sweat- 
ers, and memberships in honor societies. Not always are these simply ac- 
companiments of real achievement Sometimes they become ends in and 
of themselves. As an adult a man may work so hard to buy the prestige- 
giving big car of the latest model, a ranch-style home, and membership 
in the right clubs that his job as husband and father is neglected. Women 
may work to become presidents and chairmen in various organizations, 
not so much from a desire to be of service but as a search for status. Thus, 
the symbols of prestige are sometimes mistaken for the behaviors that 
really warrant significance. 

The desire for significance needs to be satisfied, since the compensating 
behavior which is aroused is very frequently antisocial or, at least, socially 
distasteful. Spoiled children reveal to a marked degree their desire to 
appear more important than they really feci themselves to be. The desire 
for recognition sometimes leads to bullying and fighting or to loud argu- 
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inent. Even crime may have at its roots a misdirected effort to secure 
recognition. An important aspect in the treatment of delinquents is to see 
what fundamental needs arc not being satisfied. The lack of status, or 
feeling of not belonging, is often a contributing factor to maladaptations 
in behavior (72:207). It is likely that you have rc^cently read an account 
in a newspaper or a magazine of some gunman or holdup man who has 
smirked before the camera and boasted of being a “big shot.” A recent 
paper carried this quotation horn the lips of a si\te<m-year-old murderer: 
“I guess Tm done for. Now I guess I’ll go to the electric chair. . . . See 
that my picture gets on the hont page.” There were probably many othi'r 
aspects of mental ill-health in this young man's lite, but the misdirected 
desire for recognition was prominent to the last. 

Dishonesty in business may be caused by a man’s desire to be success- 
ful when he knows that he really is not. Symptoms of this same desire* can 
be noted daily in people who berate and disparage their acquaintances, 
so that they themselves can appear important and superior by contrast 
with the lowly individuals depicted in their dowscriptions. 

If properly directed, the dc'sire for signific‘ance can be a \'aluable mo- 
tivating factor. If it causes one to take his daily tasks seriously so th^t he 
will do his best work, it is a commendable source of stimulation. If it 
leads one to evaluaU* honestly the wishes and desires of his associates, it 
becomes a positive* factor in mcnital heali^. Servile flattery is not a socially 
acceptable manifestation of the desire for recognition. Simple recognition 
by his fellows of his real worth is what is desired by the mentally healthy 
per.son. 

The Desire for Accomplishment 

Perhaps this desire is just a corollary of the desire for new experiences 
and for recognition. However, an individual has a feeling, vague though 
it may be, that he is in this world for some good reason. Psychologists 
have called this ongoing tendency by such various names as “teleological 
drives” and “hormic urges,” which mean that something within the or- 
ganism (as contrasted to external stimulation) motivates conduct. Such 
action is called “purposive” when it is pursued to resolve organic cravings 
or to maintain physical equilibrium. When there is a conscious formula- 
tion of objectives, the behavior is “purposeful.” Either may serve as the 
basis of the desire for accomplishment. Tensions generated by the urge 
to activity and accomplishment are reduced by engaging in appropriate 
behavior which leads to genuine achievement. 
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New experiences are of value in satisfying the desire for accomplish- 
ment, but still more satisfying is the adequate performance of work. A 
mature individual, to be well-balanced mentally, must have some work or 
purpose to achieve; and the culmination of this work affords the satis- 
faction of the desire for accomplishment. Application to one’s work serves 
to bind one to reality b\ jiislilying his c\islcncc, it sharpens his intellec- 
tual and physical capacities, tends to lead toward creative interests, and 
provides an avenue of catharsis for the frustrating situations in life (118). 

It should be incumbent upon the indix'idual to sec that the things which 
he is attempting to accomplish constitute a progressive series of goals. 
That is, as one goal is reached, or e\en before, others should be coming 
into view. The man who is completely satisfied will have no incentive 
for further growth, and stagnation will (msue. The man without the 
opportunity to accomplish los('s a steadying influence. 

It is my thesis and rceonnnendation, lu)wc'V(*i, tliat our oflorts must be devoted 
to changing this [conipiilsoi v retirement! piocediire, since work and play are 
so essential to psychic balance. It is possible that innate physical vitality may 
allow survival, but life can be added to y^*ais only tlnough the piTpctuation ol 
play and work .ictivilies. J would also smmise that ])hysiea! surviv.d is losleved 
by the psychological assist resulting liom these activities. In gene*al, I would 
say that retirement from on(*\ lifelong work is a psychologically unsound idea.*' 

Testimony to the validitv of this belief is found in the liv^es of men who 
have reached the age of retin'inenl but have not retired and who have 
continued to be “hale and hearty' as they went on with their daily round 
of duties, whereas many otfiers have died very shortly after haydng ridired 
at an even earlier age. Ol course, there is no way of knowing that this was 
due to absence of accomplishment, but at least the theory has been ad- 
vanced that the cause of the hastening of death was a lack of purpose for 
living. Consequently, the idea has been advanced that a man should pre- 
pare for retirement, just as he had j^repan'd for his work, by setting up 
new" goals in the form of absorbing hobbies and avocations which he can 
pursue with interest aiicr he drops his regular occupation. Similarly, 
young people should keep setting up new goals for accomplishment, so 
that they mav keep alive an eager anticipation of the future. 

When the nature of the drive to accomplishment is considered, it is 
small wonder that in institutions foi the mentallv ill the work cure has 
been increasingly used in jflace of the rest cure ( in which accomplishment 
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is less apparent). The person who knows that the desire for accomplish- 
ment can be gratified only by the persistent application of energy has dis- 
covered a truth that will do much to enhance his mental health. Finally, 
accomplishment in a particular area should be emphasized to at least the 
partial exclusion of accomplishment in other areas. The golden mean is 
again called into play. 

The Desire for Affection 

An analysis of the literature dealing with the psychoanalytic schools of 
psychology indicates that hunx^in beings need to satisfy the desire to love 
in order to achieve rich personalities. This view is widely accepted now, 
regardless of what one’s basic psychological viewpoint may be. Psy- 
chologists and mental hygienists point out that for a person to have emo- 
tional maturity— which is one oi the* characteristics of mental health— he 
must be altruistic; that is, he must outgrow the childish characteristic of 
egocen tricity. The need to love and be loved provides a basis for this 
growth. 

Love is on<‘ of the bases of social organization. Without love, a funda- 
mental institution of society— the home— would be practically impossible. 
Love fosters ti‘nderness and concern lor other persons, without which 
civilization would be hopeless indeed. Love makes for vigor and en- 
thusiasm in daily living. Very young children who are deprived of love 
do not grow mentally, physically, or emotionally so steadily as do children 
who are loved. Many college students have been found incapable of good 
work because of emotional blocks stemming from a lack of love. Hence, 
love is necessary not only from the social standpoint, but also from that 
of the security and welfare of the individual. Thus, a successful marriage 
contributes not only to society as a whole but to the mental health of the 
parties involved, as well. Perhaps it is because of this fact that insurance 
companies consider a married man a better risk than an unmarried man. 
His family gives a man more reason for living, and he is presumably more 
concerned about his own safety and health because he is needed by 
someone. A home in which love is manifest is making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the stability of the community and to all the members of the 
family too. 

As has been implied or stated in earlier discussion, control of the emo- 
tions is a condition of mental health. Man needs to identify himself with 
purposes which lie outside his own self. The person whose need for love 
is satisfied by concentration upon himself is either actually or potentially 
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maladjusted. Altruism, on the other hand, is a goal of the mentally sound 
person. 

SATISFACTIONS ARE TRANSITORY 
Satisfactions Are Based on Moderation 

This discussion of dri\cs should not load the readei to the belief that 
satisfactions are permanent, A satisfaction, once achieved, ordinarily re- 
mains a satisfaction for a comparatively short time and under only certain 
conditions. This can be illustrated in several wavs. A person may enjoy 
traveling for a while, but if his work requires his traveling all the time, he 
is likely to become bored by it. Seeing new things, instead of being a 
novelty, then becomes tiresonu*. A person may enjoy a walk in the woods, 
but if he has to walk a great many miles, the pleasure is likely to give 
place to drudgery. Reading can give great en|oyment, but when it is the 
only thing that can be done, as in the case of a hospital patient, eventually 
even the best novel may fail to interest A pleasant activity becomes less 
enjoyable if it is pursued too long. Satiation is a threat to genuine psy- 
chological satisfaction The need ior moderation and change in behavior, 
if satisfaction is to be secured, is obvious. 

Satisfactions Are Derived from Contrast 

The need for contrast may be illustrated by sevcial situations. As a rule, 
a man likes to have people aioiind him and enjo)^s their companionship, 
hut occasionally solitude seems to be equally important for him. In fact, 
some mental hygienists have* recommended as a desirable provision for 
mental health that a person should have a loom of his own where he can 
be completely alone. Again, people want freedom. Yes, but there is com- 
fort at times in having someone else make decisions and give directions. 
Freedom is apparently most desirable when one does not have it The 
story of the young boy in the ultraprogressive school is probably not with- 
out basis. He asked the teacher, “Mi«^s X, do we have to do just what we 
want to do today?” Evidently his desire for freedom was satiated; he 
wanted some direction At the same time that people are wanting new 
experiences, they wish to find somctliing of the old and familiar about 
them. Such are the paradoxes of human conduct that must be solved by 
an application of moderation— the golden mean. Satisfactions are at least 
partially the result of contrast: companionship— solitude, freedom— direc- 
tion, and activity— rest. 
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Satisfactiom and Progressive Goals 

Man is perverse in another respect, and for this he can be thankful. 
When something has been achieved, it seems to become less desirable. 
When a student graduates, wht*ii he gets a job, when he produces some- 
thing, he finds less and less satisfaction in what has been achieved as time 
goes on. It becomes nt‘cessary for him to set up new goals. This is fortu- 
nate, because it keeps him progressing so as to be in tune with the chang- 
ing time. Satisfactions are not final; they cannot be when life itself is 
going forward. Some of the goals we establish should be immediately 
achievable, but, just as surely, some should be remote. While the satis- 
faction of achieving is needed, so too is the spur of aspiring beyond one’s 
presetit grasp. The college student who thinks of a college degree as a 
final goal cannot be considered mentally healthy. The adult who perforins 
his job routinely rather than creati\cly, quickly becomes outmoded- The 
older person who basks in contentment is laying the groundwork for more 
rapid deterioration of mind and body than is necessary. Goals must be 
progressivt* and satisfactions must be transitory. 

'^Achieving' Rather than Achievement of Satisfactions 

The statement that satisfactions are transitory does not in any sense 
mean that they are not real. The satjsfactioii of the nec’ds, desires, and 
wishes that ha\e been mentioned in this chaptei are all woithy of atten- 
tion, but they should be thought of in terms of acliiri ing rather than 
achievement. It is necessary to exert a continuing clfort to be loved, to 
a(‘hieve, to be significant, to liavt' friends, oi to secure bodilv activ- 
ity. 

The transitoriuess of satisfaction is well illustrated in matrimonial ex- 
perience. Couples who do not actively seek to preserve romance by doing 
little acts of kindness and by giving evidences of love are likely to find 
the glamour of love disappearing. Others have learned to think of their 
satisfaction from marriage in terms of active companionship. They look 
for new aspects of enjoyment with their mates. Some think it advan- 
tageous to relieve the pressure of being together by hav ing separate va- 
cations, realizing that the joy of being togc'ther will be greater when 
contrasted with their having been separated for a time. More frequently, 
however, successful marriage partners find that a vacation provides an 
opportunity for experiencing together some out-of-the-ordinary pursuits 
which will enrich their common interests and memories. Here, again, as 
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in all other realms of satisfaction, the need for alternation and balance 
is illustrated. 

The dynamic (rather than static) nature oF satisfactions and the rela- 
tion to mental health of many of the needs discussed above are well sum- 
marized in the following words: 

The pupil with a liealtliy mind is able to solve a pioblcin within his range 
of capacity by lorniing an intelligent plan of action and persisting until he has 
overeome the difficulty. He has a well deserved feeling of confidence that he 
can overcome obstacles with a ininiiiunn of assistance from others. When he is 
increasingly challenged by a widening range of possibiliti(*s in life, h(‘ welcomes 
the chance to lest his growing powers b\ ae(*epling hardei and hardiT assign- 
ments. The iiKMitally healthy pupil slowly de\elops a reali.stic awareness of 
lus limitation as vvell . . . he learns lo make the most of what he is limited to, 
and not to spend his life* grii*viug o\er what he eaiinot ha\e. EsscntialK, then 
mental health is a wholesome philosophy of life which embraces the considera- 
tions here mentioned. Fully as important as these' eonsidi'ralions, however, is 
the ability to get along happily with other pe(»ple. A. definition of mental 
health must be wi<le e*nough to include leet'gnition ol the importance of adapt- 
ing one’s .self efficiently and agieeably to the social group. ‘ 

Tn the (piotatioii one can recognize tlu* iK't'cl for accomplishment, the 
need for security, the need for activity, and the need for social com- 
petence. AH the.se were propo.sed, at the beginning of the* cliapter, as 
needs which arc jxirticnlarly pertinent to the (‘nhane(*in('nt of the in- 
divicliiars improved mental health. 


SUMMARY 

Human beings, by virtue of the existence of certain basic drives, arc 
motivated to conduct tluMnseh es in such a w.iy as to achic've c(‘rtain goals. 
These goals, when reached, result in the reduction of the* tension accom- 
panying the drives and bring the individual varying dc'gncs of satisfac- 
tion. These satisfactions, in turn, contrihntr lo the mental lu*allh of that 
person. 

Some of tlie drives which must be considered, if psychological satis- 
factions are to be attained, include the desire for activity, the desire for 
security, the desire for compamon.ship, the desire for lU'w experiences, 
the desire for accomplishment, and the de.sirc to love and to be loved. 
Each of these bears a relationship to the others, and any conflicts between 
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lliem must be resolved. Each one is also relative, in the sense that too 
much or too little of the thing desired would probably be unpalatable. 
Too much activity, too much companionship, or too much work may make 
a person dissatisfied. Rest, solitude, play, and responsibility are essential 
factors in a wholesomely balanced lile. 

In conclusion, it should be realized that satisfactions are transitory. 
There is an ongoing aspect of life that must be given recognition. Satis- 
factions are dynamic rather than static in nature, i.e., there is a need for 
continuous adjustment, which is as essential to the achievement of psy- 
chological satisfactions as it is to the total program of mental hygiene 


TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. ‘Tnstinct” and “tension” are coiisideied to be merely different 
words used to describe the same phenomenon of metis ation^ 

2. While different authorities list difteient fundamental drives, the 
. main outlines show a considerable amount of duplication 

3. A person who manifests no desire for activity, at a given time, 
would be consideied abnormal b\ mental hygienists 

4. One meaning ol integration is that the individual must resolve the 
variable factors in a given drive, i.e., the apparent conflict between 
the desire for repose and activity, or the desiie for companionship 
and the desire to be alone 

5. Probably most of our fundamental drives arc explicable on the 
basis of inherited organic structure 

6. The desire for security can be satisfied by the provision of certain 
material conditions— money, health, and friends. 

7. Parents who love their children, give them what they want, protect 
them from harm, and solve their problems are doing much to 
satisfy their children's desire for security. 

8. One thing that can, without reservation, be called an instinct is the 
human being s desire for companionship. 
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9. One good way to develop the capacity for companionship would 
be to leam how to carry on an interesting conversation. 

10. The concept of freedom must necessarily involve the idea that 
restrictions upon activity must be accepted by the individual. 

11. There is no basic conflict between the desire for security and the 
desire for new experiences. 

12. The de.sire for security and the desire for significance may in reality 
be aspects of but one fundamental drive 

13. A valid criterion for mental health is the degree of satisfaction a 
person has attained— the better satisfied he is, the better his mental 
health. 
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No mattcT what line of activity one engages in, his success, efficicrcy, 
utkI happiness will be coiulitioned by his skill in social adaptation. In- 
deed, social organizations exist so that people may engage in various 
activities and supplement each other's work. The idea of an individual 
isolated from soci(*ty is entirely hypothetical. Mankind long ago learned 
that personal interests can b(' better realized through cooperative effort 
than through individual ('Ifort. “Self-realization does not e\clusi\'#ly, or 
even primarily, aim at developing one’s spet'ial gifts. Th(' center of the 
process is the evolution of one’s potentialities as a human being; hence it 
involves- in a central ])lace—the devel(|f|)m(‘nt of one’s capacities for goocl 
human relations.” ^ 

The importance of social adaptation is better known than are methods 
of achieving it. Hence, in the .study of indi\idual adjustment the con- 
sideration of social functioning is of prime importance. The individual's 
personality has no meaning apart from his culture. Adjustment of the 
individual involves first of all k\irning to conform to the* dictates of society 
(35:25 ft.). Students of mental hygiene must learn productix e approaches 
to more facile human relations. 

NATURE AND ROLE OF SOCIAL ADAPTATION 
Social Adjustment in a Democracy 

In a democratic culture social adaptation is particularly significant, be- 
cause everyone shares a eon)nK)n destiny. Instead of b(*ing mere cogs in 
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a social machine, as in a totalitarian state, democratic citizens arc 
called upon to think and to help make decisions. Not only must men 
direct their own lives, but they must show consideration for their 
fellows. 

Successful operation of social groups is largely dependent upon the 
ability of individual memlxMs to make consid(Tale adjustments. To the 
extent that these are not made, men experience nuliapj)iness, stiife, fear, 
hate, suspicion, jealousy, and other manileslalions of mental ill-health. 
Unhappiness is an evidence that one is not harmoniously and cftectix'ely 
adjusting to his physical or social enxironment. Strife* is indicative of fruit- 
less or misdirected effort. Hate* is a hairier vvhie h prexeuts harmonious ad- 
justment between individuals and groups. Suspicion indie .ite s a t('ude*ucy 
to withdraw from social contacts, and it fre‘e|ueiJllv pie*ce*des sf*rious men- 
tal disorders. 

Some investigations of seicial aelaptation, in both de*moeratic and 
totalitarian states, have* been inaele irom the standpoint ot gienip behavior 
— seiciolog), political science, and cultural autliiopologv . Other inve^stiga- 
tions stress individual be*ha\ ien—psjchology, mental hygic*ne, and e*thics. 
Of course', th(*se two are inlimatelv inte'rele'pendent. But emphasis on the 
individual appreiach is use'd lu're bt*cause, ultiinatelv. the succe*ssful func- 
tioning of our socie'ty is ele'pe'iideut upon the be*havie)r of its iiieli\idual 
components. 

The Universal Utj of Social Contacts 

From earlie*st times, the basic group in any se)e*ie*ty is the* living unit 
calle*d the family. Other |)rimitive types of social groups we*re* clans and 
tribes. The*se* ultimately develope*el into slates and nations. A per]:)le'xing 
problem! of our present time is the inevitability oi worlel interdependence 
and the need for wenlel cooperation. 

A study of the individual, as well as of the human race, forces the 
conclusiem that social contacts aie iinivei,s«d. The infant is totally de- 
pendent upon adults tor the satisfaerion of his physical and psychological 
needs. It is in the family that the basis (but not the final form) of mental 
health or instability is formed. As the child grows into adolescence, satis- 
faction of needs is still largely dc*pendent upon adults. Even in adulthood 
the individual is dc'pendent upon others. Adaptations must be made to 
bosses, to fellow workmen, to wife or husband, and to those who direct 
social, economic, and political institutions. 
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THE BASES OF SOCIABILITY 
The Innate Basis of Sociability 

The universality of social activity has led some to the conclusion that it 
has an instinctive basis. In recent years, however, psychologists have more 
and more questioned the concept of instincts. The word has so many in- 
terpretations that it lacks clear and definite meaning. Furthermore, the 
impossibility of making a sharp distinction between the innate and the 
learned has added doubt to the usefulness of the word. Many behaviors 
which at one time were thought to be instincts have turned out, on care- 
ful analysis, to be the result of conditioning. Objections to the general 
concept of instinct lead to questioning the vilidity of a specific instinct 
for socialization. 

The present consensus regarding the innate basis for socialization is 
represented in the following: 

These basic factors Lni socialization 1 include, among other things, (a) tlie basic 
characteristics ot protoplasm itself, (1j) ceitain oiiginal mental equipment, 
which comprises the organization of the neivous svstem, inoie paitieiilarly the 
cerebral cortex, and (c) certain affective or emotional ecpnpment, whi(A corn- 
prises more particularly the ductless glands. In the process of socialization, man 
acts in the only way in which he is able to act— namely, in accordance with his 
hereditary equipment, which consists of the ioregoing elements and not of a 
group of instinctive entities.- 

The Learned Bases of Sociability 

It is rather widely agreed that socialization is learned through the cul- 
tural experiences of the person. This interprcTation inak(‘s it easier to 
explain the variations in conduct observed in different cultures. According 
to this view, human behavior is influenced by both internal factors which 
the individual possesses and the environmental factors which suriound 
him. 

There is little doubt that the aveiage person could rather easily fit any 
culture if he were reared from infancy in it. Hence, society could choose 
the patterns of social adaptation that characterize a desirable pattern and 
by education could attempt to achieve that goal without feeling hampered 
by instincts. It is due to this recognized modifiability of mankind that in 
our culture so much emphasis is placed on education. Each generation 
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must learn anew the lessons of effective living. It is not necessary to re- 
peat the errors of the past, since wasteful ways of living can be dropped 
and newer methods substituted. 

This fact is well illustrated in a rather typical clinical case study. 
Walter J., a nine-year-old boy, was brought to a psychiatrist because 
his extremely aggressive behavior had caused his mother and teachers 
so much trouble. He was allowed to work off his tensions by free and 
vigorous play and by talking with the thcrajiist The real solution to 
his problem, however, lay in uncovering the fact that the parents 
were expecting too much of the boy ( thougli he was a supeiior child) 
and in demonstrating to the parents that their own tensions were re- 
flected in Walter’s behavior. In order to work this out, the analyst 
had to get detailed information about the homes in which the parents 
had been raised homes which had generated similar tensions by . 
holding undulv high expectations Wlien the paients niidei stood the 
source of Walter’s difficulty they lowered theii expectations and 
were rewaided by even bette‘i accoiiiplishinents than h id been real- 
ized under pressure In this case, the mistakes of at least two genera- 
tions weie revealed and eliminated 

It must be realized that oigaiuc factois pla) a pait in socialization 
People who are handicapped by lack of health have greater difficulty m 
making social adaptations than do healthy pci sons It is eommoiily be- 
lieved that physique is an mipoitant element m social adjustments Large 
individuals develop into leaders with slightly greater frequency than do 
smallei ones Small statuie oi ciippling may cause the individual to 
develop various kinds ol compen>atory mechanisms which condition a 
person’s social functioning Often this compensation L both wholesome 
and successful It is probable that theie aic chai acteristic diftc^iences in 
sociability between those who aie good-looking and those who aie less 
attractive. This is not equivalent to saying that health, physique, or ap- 
peal aiice ((Hist certain social bcha^ioi, but ones leactions aie inevitablv 
conditioned bv the view he takes of either his physical assets or handi- 
caps. 

While recogmzing that oiganic conditions enter into social relations, 
people must be careful not to believe that they are direct causes. The 
man who says, ‘1 am naturally more nervous (or quick-tempered) than 
others” may be stating a truth, but it is also possible that he is excusing 
an action in the belief that nothing can be done’ about the temper or 
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nervousness. It is better for him to realize that a great part of conduct 
is learned and habitual and that it can be changed if he will work instead 
of rationalize. The truth is that, as a child, he developed habits of man- 
aging his parents through displays of nervousness and temper. Now he 
is trying to continue his control of others with his habitual behavior. 
Adults get no advantage from blaming their youth for shortcomings. Each 
must take major responsibility for his future development. 

The theory of acquired social behavior furnishes a more optimistic 
basis for personal adjustment than does the instinct theory. The idea of 
development which is implicit in the learned basis renders a stronger hope 
for improvement. Optimism is, in fact, an indication of mental health. 
However, lieredity doubtless sets some limits of development for each 
individual beyond which environmental stimulation and personal en- 
deavor will be ineffective. The important thing to remember is that no 
one should be too hastily condemned to a level of mediocrity on the basis 
of his original personality equipment. Incidentally, it is pertinent to add 
that a lack of belief in the learned basis of behavior is the source of racial 
discrimination, which is, the world over, a great handicap to facile and 
effective social adaptation. 

Experimental Evidence on ihe Learned Basis of Sociability. 

Certain experiments and observations indicate that, at least to some 
extent, socialization is learned. “Hunian Relations Classes” have been 
conducted in numerous schools which point to the hope that better 
socialization can be secured through direct teaching. Pupils are stimu- 
lated to describe their perplexing and disturbing experiences. They find 
that their problems are not unique, they are given advice by their class- 
mates, they obtain catharsis by bringing their problems into the open and 
thus achieve sympathy, understanding, and cooperation. H. E. Bullis, 
who devised the core lessons for helping pupils get along better with 
themselves and others, states: 

We earnestly believe our program helps hoys and girls to appieeiaU’ the yieat 
power of their emotions and to accept more gracefully their own indisidual 
emotional strengths and weaknesses. We know we are de\ eloping more friend- 
liness among pupils in our classes. We hope that they are developing more 
robust personalities so they may be better able to face up to life’s prob- 
lems.® 
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A review of experimental practices in high schools leads to the belief 
that though the effectiveness of various programs varies widely, there is 
reason to have confidence in their worth. The following conclusions are 
noteworthy: 

1. Personal adjustment and social harmony are affected by both situa- 
tions and personal reactions. 

2. Facts having immediate self-relation arc much more helpful than 
those lacking such immediacy. 

3. Personal satisfaction, work efficiency, and social skills are intimately 
related. 

4. Experimental practices should he more widely infused into curric- 
ulum content. 

5. Immunization against serious problems should be accompli.shed 
before serious infection occurs. 

6. There is much that is uiikown about human relations, but we fail to 
teach and apply that which is known (91 ). 

Further tn idence sujiporting the belief that social behavior, as well as 
other personality traits, is It^arned is that pujiils reveal the same types of 
maladjustments as clo thc'ir parents. Some regard this as indicative of the 
role of heredity, but foster children show the same resemblance to their 
foster parents that most children ha\e to their true parents. Even such a 
trait as intelligence— which for a long time was thought to be fixed at 
birth—has been found to approximate the intellectual level of foster par- 
ents. In sojue cases, childien \a hose true parents were known to be feeble- 
minded have turned out to ho of normal intelligence when placed in 
superior homes. Since intelligence which is to some' e*\tent learned, is 
indicative of future behavior this ohenomenon is of vital importance to 
mental hygienists. 

Obse^rvations of pupils in school also support the view that behavior 
is learned. Studies show that in as short a period as two months pupils 
begin to show the effects of teacher personality in their emotional re- 
sponses. One junior high school clas • followed from one teacher to an- 
other for a day, showed variable behavior depending on the teacher. For 
one teaeher pupils were quiet and attentive, for another they were noisy 
and rebellious, and for the third they spontaneously engaged in produc- 
tive group work (77:352). 

It has been demonstrated by experiments for studying the effect of 
“autocratic and democratic atmosphere” that the manifestations of social 
behavior can be modified by controlling environmental circumstances. 
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Equated groups (in which the individual members of one group were 
very much like the members of the other group) of boys ten to eleven 
years old were studied. In the autocratic group, the boys were told what 
to do, with whom and how’ to work. In the democratic group, policies and 
activities were decided by the members of tlie group. The following 
efiFeets were noted within as short a period as five days: 


Democratic Group 

56% of the time the\ worked in moups of 
four or five 

47% more feeling of ‘'we-ness ” 

More cooperative endeavor 
More ob|ective attitude 
Higher degrt'c oi conslnitln eness 
Feeling for group propeits and group 
goals weie ssell de\ eloped 


Autocratic Group 

Much hostility expressed between mem- 
bers of the group 

Less stable group structure 12% of the 
tinit the\ u-orked in gioiips of four or 
five. 

Membei of group were more dominating 

Destroyed property, or individuals kept 
it at the f nd of tin meeting 


The reportei of this experiment exaluates it in the following words: 
“These experiments point anew to the great possibilities vested in educa- 
tion, and to the responsibilitx gixen to moulders of young lix'es which arc 
so sensitive to the present social climate and aie so dependent upon it.”** 
Such experiments and obscrxations indicnh* dial manv manifeftatioiis 
of behavior are subject to the formative influences of environment. This 
plasticity of human nalni<‘ presents a hopeful outlook to any normal pei- 
son who is concerned with shaping his personality with a view toward 
better social adjustment. 


FACTORS TN SOCIALIZATION 
The Home 

Many of the outstanding trends in personality are fairly well estab- 
lished in the first five or six years of life. (This does not mean, however, 
that personality then assumes an iriex^ocablv fixed and final form ) Since 
the first few years are largely spent in the home, the importance of this 
institution can hardly be ox erempha.sizcd. The story is told of a woman 
who, alter an interesting lecture on child education, asked the speaker, 
“Sir, when can I begin the education of my child?" The authority asked, 
‘How old is your child?” “He is six.” “Madam, hurry home and begin 
your work. You have already wasted the most precious six years.” He was 
emphasizing the fact that the influence of the home in those plastic first, 
years leaves a permanent impression 
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The fact that problem children so frequently come from broken homes 
IS no mere coincidence The lives of such children have been adversely 
influenced by the discord and conflict which have led to the divorce 
Children are extremely responsive to the emotional situations surround- 
ing them Their actions, their attitudes, their ideals about what is worth- 
while, and their individual ambitions, as well as then characteristic moods 
of happiness or discouiagement, are influenced deeply and quickly by 
the behaviors of the parents and siblings with whom they share such 
intimate contacts as those of the home 

Lewis M Terman, in his book Fnfchologtcal Factoi s in Mantal Happi- 
ness, vividly emphasizes the formative influence of the home when he 
savs that marital happiness seems to run in lamihes Yet marital happiness 
certainly is not mheiited It is something that a peison leains and then 
puts to use at a latei time The childitn in their formative veais learn 
the conduct oi then parents with rtgaid to settling disputes making 
allowances for the shortcomings of othcis conti oiling tempeis listening 
to the views of anothei and sharing responsibilities This one example 
manta! happiness shows as clearly as possible that the home is without 
an equal as an educative factoi in social ulipt-ition 

To stop with tins statement legaiding the diicction of family influence 
would leave an incoriect iinpiession Each voung ptison should keep in 
mind that h( is contiibuting a part of the emotional cliinite that charac- 
tcii/< s Ins most iiitiinate social gioup If h< ischieiinl indconitcous this 
b( conies a dcsirabK factoi in the emotional wtathti but if h( is gloomy 
and tempestuous he contributes to a less tnjovabk atrnosphtie Tlie 
reactions of others to him derive in part from tlie nature of the influence 
he excMts In shoit tlu individual even btfoic m image, has a definite 
responsibihtv in shaping th< home factors which make foi oi against 
satislactoi\ social idjustment 

Religion and ihc Chutih 

The chuich, including a laigei lu mbei oi peisons th ui the home, pla^rs 
a dominant lole m the socialization of its meinbeis In tlie church, the 
growing individual— and this includes adults— comes into contact with 
ideals and precepts which, if applied would gieatly improve social adjust- 
ments Tolerance, respect, obedience, love, chaiit\ honest), courtesy, jus 
tice, responsibility, and truth are among the human values which the 
church stresses Each of these ideas, practiced in daily living, can con- 
tribute to better social adaptation * 
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Many of the evils which plague contemporary society, such as crime, 
divorce, excessive use of beverage alcohol, and sexual promiscuity, are 
in part attrilDuted by sociologists to the decline in the importance of the 
church. These scholars do not lay the sole responsibility for solving these 
problems on the church, but they feel that if the church could be made 
more significant in the socialization of individuals, the seriousness of 
many of our problems would be appreciably reduced. It is certain that a 
functioning religion could serve to keep basic factors in facile social 
adaptation more clearly in the minds of individuals. 

David P. Ausubel, after asserting that for many there is little correlation 
between religioiis observance and moral eonduct, states, “On the other 
hand, it is apparent that in the lives of many individuals religion plays a 
central role in the formulation of goals and values and in the enforcement 
of moral obligations.” There are many students of the life sciences who 
agree that the . . feelings of completeness and of unity which artists 
and religionists value so highly arc necessary to good health.” 

Just as there are negative socialization influences in the home, so too 
there are dangers resulfing from too great dependence on religion. When 
religion encourages one to retreat from the pressing events of life, there is 
danger of mental distortion. If religion means escajnng from reality, if 
major emphasis is on an aitcTlife and the hope of paradise, then the 
accusation that “religion is «iu opiatq^^ is justified. However, if one’s re- 
ligion stresses the lacing of reality and the courageous solving of prob- 
lems, there is good reason to view it as a highly influential factor in 
personality integration. A religion which stresses the brotherhood of man 
and other human values can be a distinct asset in facile socialization. 

GooermncnUil Insiilutions 

A comparison of the ideals and activities of totalitarian governments 
with those of democratic nations reveals that gov^ernment contributes 
much toward .shaping the lives of individuals. For example, a few years 
ago Gennan youth were reared in the tenets of Aryan superiority and the 
primacy of the fatherland. American youth for generations have been 
reared in the ideals of equality, justice, and government for the people. 
Characteristic behavior differences stem from these different regimes. Our 
basic concept of citizenship involv es getting along with others. Our laws 
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are created to systematize and regularize human relations. The role of 
government in shaping the avenues of social adaptation was recognized 
by former President Truman in his Executive order creating the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights. He said, in part 

Fieedom From Fear is moie fully realized in our country than in any other 
on the face of the earth. Yet all parts of oui population are not c*qiially free 
from fear. And fiom time to time, and in some places, this freedom has been 
gravely threatened. It was so aftei the last war, when organized groups fanned 
hatred and intoleianco, until, at times, mob action stiiick fear into the hearts 
of men and women be'cause of their racial origin or religions beliefs.' 

The Committee, in assuming the responsibility assigned to them, also 
^‘xpressed the idea that the governinental institutions under which people 
live shape the kinds of human relationships tliat will be experienced. 

Whatever our failures in piactice have been oi m.iv lie, there has never been a, 
time when the American people have doubted th(‘ \aliditv of those ideals. We 
still legaid them as vital lo our demociatie system. . . . And we would want 
to point to the building of oiii piesent economy which suielv givt's the indi- 
vidual greater social mobility, gri'atei economic fieedom ol choice than any 
other nation h.is evei bc'cn able to offei.*' 

Vast (liflerences in existing conditions between rural and urban peoples, 
betw^eem various sections of our country, and the ctnuplcxity of govern- 
mental agencies makes the adjustment of individutils difiReult. An under- 
standing of the purpose, form, responsibility, and functioning of govern- 
ment would do much to eonservT the interests of citizens. Thus, again, we 
see the role of knowledge m maintaining mental health. It is the responsi- 
bility of organized courses in civics, politics, and law together with the 
efforts of civic groups to promote liiis understanding. Here the important 
thing is for the maturing individual to realize that he has an obligation, to 
himself and others, to study and participate in governinental institu- 
tions. 

Economic Institutions and Conditions' 

Economic conditions of the country as a whole and the economic status 
of individuals are without doubt important in mental health. Persons who 
live in poor economic conditions, near the poverty level, are subjected to 
strains and tensions which arc constant threats to a wholesome state of 
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mind. A feeling of security regarding material conditions is just as 
necessary to anyone living in a capitalistic society as is a feeling of social 
security to the Eskimo in his cooperative society. Almost everyone has 
experienced certain degrees of discouragement caused by having the ac- 
complishment of desir(*s limited by lack of funds. It is difficult for anyone 
to face life v'ith an optimistic attitude when he is constantly confronted 
with the threat of impoverishment. 

It is ^f'uerally agreed by child-rearing experts that parents who have 
adequate (x'onomic resources are in an advantageous position for parent- 
hood. The fact that tliev feel comp<‘tent and respected contributes to a 
favorable psychological atmosphere for th(ar children. Poor diet, in- 
adequate housing, and lack of play facilities, all of which an* factors in 
poor mental health, are in part a function of insufficient funds. Children 
sometimes feel inferior and have insf'cure concepts of .self because they 
cannot “ke(*p up*’ with their classmates in clothes, recreation, and social 
actix'ities. Both children and adults may develop th<* attitude that society 
is hostile when their efforts do not bring the results that they see others 
enjoying. The Fact Finding (^ommitt(*e of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth named such conditions among those 
that inn.st be remedied if h<*althv personalities an* to lx* more universally 
producc‘d. 

It cannot safely be assumed that the^iossession of wealth is a guarantee 
of mental health. Many other factors must be considered, but a modicum 
of material resources counts as an asset to adjustment. The real values of 
modest homes should be appreciated, but outworn clothes and the lack of 
sufficient food do not contribute to one’s feeling of adequacy. Wealth to 
.some is simplv a means to various worthwhile ends On the other hand, 
if wealth generates snobbisliness, if there is a compulsive struggle to climb 
higher, if meeting the 'right people” becomes a dominant motive, then 
material possessions become a liability to personality adjustment. 

It is not money but ratbei the lo^e of money that is the root of evil. 
Ray E. Bab(*r, speaking of the role of finances in marriage, states, “The 
meager income of the family may be less a cause of conflict than is the 
attitude toward moiu*y.” ■' E\ en in a .society where economic institutions 
play an undeniably important role, money should be a means to physical, 
social, and psychological satisfactions. It is often possible to achieve some 
of these by means other than direct pursuit. 
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The Community 

The home, church, government, and economic institutions operate In 
the community, but there are still other community influences on sociali- 
zation. Children’s play groups, industrial organizations, housing, theaters, 
museums, and libraries also influence social adaptation. 

Progress has been made in integrating the many community agencies 
which influence human adjustment, but there must he continuing efforts. 
The following, written about citizenship, is just as pi*rtinent for personal 
and social adjustment. 

Few will deny that the home, the cliuich, iiewspapei a, magazines, radio, televi- 
sion, and other institutions do gieatly influence the education of the person. To- 
day many children can recite jingles heard over television and radio, advertising 
a product the use of which is sometimes questionable, more frequently than they 
can fpiote any words that cany the tenets of good citizenship. For the most 
effective program ... all the foices, agencies, and people concerned with the 
problem must fie mobilized and their efforts cooidinated.’*^ 

Studies indicate* that in some cases there is unnecessary duplication of 
effort in comiminit) acti\itu's while in other instances there are totally 
neglected areas. The establishment of medical and dental clinics, as well 
as of psychiatric sei vices are not restricted to mental health as an objec- 
tive, but mental health is a piobable outcome of coordinated activity. 
Tliat which is done to enrich life in its manifold aspects— recreation, 
health, living conditions, education— will tend to improve social adjust- 
ment. 

Participation in tlu* effort to make enjoyable communities is itself an 
opportunity for gaining piactice in social adaptation. Jt would be well for 
both young and old adults to bear »his in mind when active workers ask 
our help in making calls for the church, soliciting for the Red Cross or the 
coiniuiinity chest, or acting as leaders for the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. Such rccpicsts offer more than the privih*ge of being of service; they 
give an opportunity for the exercise and more complete development of 
our social capacities. 

Formal Education 

As a factor in socialization, the school is probably surpassed in impor- 
tance only by the home. It is the foremost public agency for promoting 
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social adjustment. Well-organized and eflSciently run schools will minister 
to the mental health of their pupils. Yet, in many ways a school may 
thwart the optimum development of individuals, both socially and in- 
dividually. It may be a direct cause for mental deviations in but few cases, 
while in othc'r instances it may serve as an aggravating factor in frustra- 
tions that have been started in homes or play groups. 

It should b(‘ kept in mind that the roh' of th(* school is not limited to 
inculcating lactual learning; attitudes and ideals are also highly significant 
contributions. N(‘verthel(‘ss, the inaslery of (‘ortain basic knowledge's is 
one ol ihc' n('c*essary outcomes of lormal edncatti)n. The value of de- 
veloping language skills, to be used as a tool in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge about individual and social relationships, has been stn'ssed through- 
out this book. But the most important wisdom is to know that there is 
always more to be learned. A Inisically significant attitude is that of a love 
for incrc'asing know^h'dge. Much will be done for the mental health of 
present and future gc'nerations when schools more widely stimulatt' the 
ongoing pin suit of knowledge and wisdoui. 

Socialization involves knowing what is expected in one’s society. Crimi- 
nals and inmate's of mental hospitals frc(pientlv lack this knovvledge. 
Societal expectations can more easily be learned in school than from 
frustrating experiences. One mu.st also learn techniques: for example, 
Arthur T. Jersild slates that an asset ip socialization is learning the tech- 
ni(|ues of courtesv'. “lilven if maimers become' only superficial formalities 
(which need 'not be the case), the child who has acipiired such skills is 
at least better off, and dec'idedly more agreeable to others, than the child 
who has learned neither tlu' form nor the substance of courtesy.” 
Adults might well seek to appreciate the personal significance of this 
statement. 

Much of the influence ol the school is exerted not through direct teach- 
ing but through the* so-calh'd “concomitants” of learning. Interests, atti- 
tudes, ideals, likes and dislikes are as important in the person's life as 
what he knows. More and more, formal education is inclining to the 
v’icwq^oint tliat these things are as much a legitimate, direct objective of 
instruction as are factual knowledges. If such qualities as sympathy, tact, 
truthfuliK'ss, and regard for others are to be developed in the school 
pupil, then the personnel of the school must employ these qualities in 
dealing with the pupil. If the child is to be prepared for living in a demo- 
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cratic society, democratic methods for dealing with him in the school must 
be adopted. Above all, it is important for the teachers themselves to be 
in the very best of mental health and to exemplify facile social function- 
ing, if the contribution of the school is to be most eifeelive. 

The Role of the Individual in Socializal ion 

The way the foregoing factors affect the indixidual is partially de- 
pendent upon the way he reacts to them. This assertion is justified by the 
fact that two persons living in the same en\ ironnient react to (Mitirely 
different aspects of it. Two students listening to the sam(' lectuix* have 
differr*nt reactions. One says, “That was a thought-provoking lecture," 
while the other grumbles, “Tlie same old drivel.*’ 

It is not enough to say that eircuinstaiict‘s shape the individual. In order 
to conform with the* requirements for mental lu^ilth, each person must 
take revsponsihilit)' for his reaction. It is a weak rationalization to say, “J 
am what I am because nl environmental circuinstant e''." There is an ele- 
ment of truth in such reasoning, but it does not lt‘a(l to the self-develop- 
ment which is rc*quired in a program of pers(mal mental hvgicne. William 
Ernest Henley’s poem contains n stimulating inc'utal hvgi('iu‘ lesson, espe- 
cially in the last .stanza: 

It matteis not how strait the gate. 

How chaiged with piinishmeiils the sciolh 
J arn the maslei of inv late, 
lam the eajitain of niv soul. 

LIABILITIES IN SOCIAL ADAFI AIION 
E^ocenfricittj 

Growth toward social maturity is characterized by outgrowing extremes 
of egocentricity. A child’s world centers about himself— his needs, wants, 
and hitcrests. Since his needs must be supplied by others, he may get the 
idea that his owui welfare is of paramount importance. 

As one grows, he must assume mine and more r(\sponsihiiily lor the 
satisfaction of his wants. Thus, a child may conic to feel that his parents 
or siblings are neglecting him. He may assume an attitude of helplessness 
to get the attention he received earlier. He will resort to attention-getting 
devices, such as asking repetitious questions, fussing over food, getting in 
the way, and shedding tears to call notice to himself. Often a child will be 
willfully disobedient, even when he is sure to be punished, because this 
is more gratifying than feeling he is' overlooked. 
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Wise parents will progressively assign children more and more responsi- 
bility, in order to prevent these excessive manifestations of egocentricity. 
Children should be taught to put away toys, dress alone, care for personal 
needs, and assume duties about the home. As they grow older they should 
choose their own clothes and earn more of their spending money. Atten- 
tion-getting behavior should not be too successful. Obedience, perform- 
ance of duties, and the exercise of courtesy to, and service for, others can 
be built into gratifying habits. 

When a highly egocentric person enters a social group other than his 
family, he will find himself at a distinct disadvantage. Once he was an 



Fig 17 Egocentric behavior contrasted "^ith outgoing behavior Part (a) illustrates 
the limits of the egocentric person’s woild The limiting “stiing” of his selfishness cir- 
cumscribes his bfe space Part ( h ) illustrates the ever-expanding world of the person 
whose interests are tangent'* rallicr than concentric (egocentric) circles 


individual of marked importance, now he is only one member of a larger 
social group. The person who realizes that the very security and sig- 
nificance which he seeks is thwarted by egocentric hehavwt has taken a 
long step toward outgrowing egocentric tendencies. It must be realized 
that other membeis of society aie equally desirous of making their per- 
sonalities felt and will resent an undue display of egocentricity. The col- 
lege youth who has learned that he must sometimes bend to the will of 
other people and can do so graciously has developed an asset to his per- 
sonality ( see Fig. 17 ) . 

Self-centered behavior is aggravated by the high value that is placed 
upon competitive behavior. One must realize that he cannot excel in 
everything and should be willing to give credit to others for their abilities 
and accomplishments. The egocentric looks upon the success of others as 
though it were of little importance. For example, he may try to minimize 
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the success of the A student by saying, “He's a bore and a bookworm,** or 
“She would be better balanced if she spent more time enjoying herself.** 
Altering the underlying cause as well as the manifest behavior lies in 
stressing ones own improvement instead of comparing himself, favorably 
or unfavorably, with others. The egocentric individual will often develop 
unwholesome coinpcnsatoiy behavior to cover his own weaknesses and to 
obtain attention. A youth w'ho has failed to make the basketball team may 
call attention to himself by loud talk—particnlarly in criticism of members 
of the visiting team or the refeiee. The bench jockey and the bleacher 
coach are familiar to everyone. 

An evidence of egocentiic behavior is projection— the placing of blame 
on others for personal shortcomings. The poor student, lor example, 
claims it is too noisy in his dormitory to study. He ignores the fact that his 
roommate gets good grades, despite the noise I fe has the leeling that he 
is being unduly discriminated against and that others are trying to make 
him feel inferior or are not giving him proper credit for his great accom- 
plishment as a wit or a “laily killer ” It is easy to understand that such atti- 
tudes are working against the optimum adjustment of the individual. His 
adjustment in social groups is complicated by adding the liability of offen- 
siveness to his selfishness. Ilis adjustment is threatened by his tending to 
be excluded from the group in which he now functions 

Exhihitionisni 

A liability of personality which is an outgrowth of egocentricity is ex- 
hibitionism. The exhibitionist in college is the student who would other- 
wise get little recognition By no means do all poor students have this 
trait; the quiet, retiring person sometimes does not want (o get attention 
which might reveal his lack of knowledge. Howevei, in many a class there 
is likely to be someone w'ho stamps his feet as he enters the looin, falls 
noisily into a chair, scrapes another chair closer for a footrest, and talks 
loudly to those sitting near This person gets attention, but it is not ac- 
tually the kind he fundamentally crav es His classmates think of him as a 
boor or a pest and tend to avoid him. Rarely is such a person attractive; 
rather, it is the quiet, confident person who will probably be the center of 
a social group. 

Some exhibitionism, instead of being general, ha<; a specific purpose. A 
boy may talk raucously, make “wisecracks,*^ or go through odd movements 
(such as clapping his hand to his neck or holding his nose), in order to 
secure the attention of a particular girl. Orating about the “inferiority of 
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women” is frecjutmtly simply a device for gaining the attention of one of 
the “inferior” sex. One good-looking young ^ girl who played in a band 
resorted to exhibitionism by suffering from a tight collar. She pursed her 
lips, stuck out her jaw, stretch<‘d her neck, and ran her fingers under her 
collar in apparent di.sconifort. The person whom she was trying to impress 
f(?lt embarrassed ratlic r tliaii proud. This girl piobably did not realize that 
people were laughing at Ikt, not sympathizing with her. Psychiatrists 
have report('d many case studies of plump girls who tried to attiaet boys 
by wearing re\'ealing dresses. 

In all cases of exhibitionism it is apparent that the reaction has a 
boomerang effect. Iiisti-acl ol furtliering adjustment, the obtrusixe be*- 
hax'ior is so distasteful that it makes the situation all the more difficult. 
Many of those on whom the* impression has been made would prefer not 
to a.s.sociate with the offender. 

Lack of Understanding 

A frequent cause of inability to make ade(|iiatc* social adaptation is lack 
of understanding ol the valuers and problcnns ol olh(‘r people*. A common 
manifestation ol lae*k o( understanding e)ccnrs in nice ]^ie'jndice,^ where 
.skin eoler, ratlier than de'vedoped abilities, is the criterion of human werth. 
Some per.soiis who acee'pt the' supposition that white's are more intelligent 
than Negroe's draw salisfactif)n horn ^u'ir assumenl intelle*ctiial superior- 
ity. A college yeiuth rexe'ale'el such lack of understanding when he said, “I 
know' Tm ne)l pre'judiceel against Ne'groc'.s bc'causc 1 juake a particular 
t'fforl to be nice’ to the’m,” Thc' soe*iall\ mature person exaluales others on 
the basis of be'hax iors and abilities, iu>t e>ii skin ce)lor. 

A similar Upe' of eliscriminalion C’onsLsts in rating certain economic or 
social groups as superier to others. Hesearch shows that, given eH|ual e>p- 
pertunities, many from “the wrong side ed the’ tracks” c’an and do make 
highly significant contributions te) society. Despite the Amerie'an ideal of 
social (‘qualify we* see lack of understanding in an “aristocrac’y of great 
W'calth.” One who marrie'S outside the' bounds of this aristocracy makes 
the hc'adlines. In spile of deprc'ssions and technological unemployrne'nt 
juany fortunately situated pc'rsous cling firmly to the belief that unem- 
ployed persons would find work if they desired to do so. 

liUC’k of understanding on a large scale marks thc attitudes of citizens 
of various nations tow ard other countries. Those on one side believe that, 
while its citizc'iis are motivated by high ideals, brotherhood, bravery, 
charity, and the like, those of the other country are characterized by base 
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ideals, selfish desires, dishonest tactics, brutality, and cowardice. This can 
be seen in any war. Sociologists and anthropologists have established the 
fact that actual differences are negligible. Ignorance of such data leads to 
social maladjustment between nations and becomes an aggra\ ating factor 
in economic, social, and military strife. A wave* of speeches, books, and 
radio programs dealing with the importance of better understanding of 
our fellows all around the world is a hopeful indication. President Eisen- 
hower, speaking to tlie World Council of C:hurches, said, “We know that 
only the spirit and mind of man, dedicatt'd to justice and right, can in the 
Jong term enable us to live in the confident tranquillity that should b(‘ 
every man's hc^ritage." It is apparent that knowh'dge contributes to the 
nv ntal health of nations, just as it does to th(' personal adjustment of in- 
dividuals. 

Lack of uudcrstandiiig among people of \arious nationolitic^s is often 
the result of conditioning. Races and nations art' distriistt'd, ntjt bt'cause 
of specific acts, hut bccaust* of disparaging rt'poits ht'ard Irom parents, 
friends, teachers, or ac(|iiaintances. One who has luwrd his intiniales refer 
to Negroes as “niggers” or “darkies” tends to think of tluMii in those terms. 
Such attitudes nia\ Ix' changed by at theh eiiltis atmg t‘t)ntacls vvitli otlier 
races and nationalities— who will then be loimtl to he “just like t)ther 
human beings.” Examining the fallacy ol slcn‘otvjH*s is one way to in- 
crease social stmsitivity anti foster mental In git'ne (51.59). P(X)plc will 
then .see that prejudice is sf)metiincs iiulicativt' of pt'rsonal inst'ciirity. for 
w'hich compensation is songlit bv attiihnting inatlet|nacy, seJfishne.ss, and 
inferiority to others 

Dishonesty 

Effective st)cial adjiistnuait is fostered In dependablt' pt'rsons, whose 
words and actions am he relied upon. It is tlilfit'nll to have satisfactory 
social relatitms with thitnes and liars. The iiinnaturt' and egocentric thief 
has not learned to respect the riglits and pr^»pcrties r)f others. In some 
cases he may rationalize his conduct b\ saying he had no choice about 
being born and bis environment was impened and that consequently, the 
world owes him a living. His adaptation is made difficult because others 
will not accept his excuses. The chronic liar has not learned the mental 
hygiene precept of squarely facing reality. 

One diflSculty in the valuation of lying rests on the lack of definiteness 
in defining a lie or lying. A person is expected to be honest; yet if he has 
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not enjoyed himself at a party, he will hardly be expected to tell his host 
the plain truth. Perhaps one really did not want the gifts he received for 
Christmas, but he is supposed to make the donor feel that the present was 
the very thing wanted. At one time telling a lie is considered dishonest; 
yet at another time telling the truth is equivalent to being thought a boor 
or a prude. It frequently happens that someone is not entitled to know 
the full truth. The habitual “gossip” might well be told a version of an 
incident that omits negative personal details rather than a complete re- 
port that shows a less attractive picture. 

A person should attempt to anticipate the result of his actions upon 
his own personality as well as to study their ellect on others. In most cases 
it will become apparent that being dishonest is hardly in harmony with 
the mental hygiene principle of facing reality. Frc'c^uently, dishonesty is 
the result of a misdirected effort to secure the undeserved approval of 
companions or to receive unmerited recognition. It is probable that the 
satisfaction a student obtains from a good grade on an examination on 
which he cheated is much less than the inner satisfac tion he gains from 
a deserved but mediocre grade— and in mental health the inner satisfac- 
tion is more important than the grade in the course. 

If the final result of telling the truth will be more disastrous than lying, 
then lies may be justifiable. A doctor may save the life of his patient by 
indicating that he is in no danger, ^'so that the sick man may have the 
courage to fight for his life. A mother who lost her son in the Second 
World War suffered unnecessarily when told by an “honest” companion 
that her son died from the complications of veneical disease and not in 
action on the front as she had previously been led to think. Lies that are 
intended to prevent hinting the feelings of others, when no one is seri- 
ously misled by them, cannot be seriously condemned. In many cases it 
may be possible tp avoid telling a lie and yet to withhold the truth. It is 
a real problem to discover where lying ceases to foster social adaptability 
and begins to make for social maladjustment, but as the individual 
achieves emotional maturity, it should be easier for him to foresee the con- 
sequences of his act and to judge accordingly. Experience and the de- 
velopment of problem-solving ability will help in evaluating the roles of 
falsehoods and truths. 

Fear 

Fear in any form is a hability to social adjustment, since the fearful one 
tends to lose the respect and adxniration of his associates and the fear 
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tends to prevent the aggressive action that might solve the problem. Fear, 
ill the form of timidity, is especially detrimental to oftectivc social be- 
havior. The timid person is likely to shun situations which demand com- 
munication with his fellow beings. In extreme form, timidity leads to such 
manifestations of mental ill-heallh as seclusiveness and a withdrawing 
type of behavior, which, according to psychiatiists, is a serious form of 
maladjustment. 

Timidity can be, and has lieeii, ovcrcomt‘ bv the development of skills 
Almost an)' skill or knowledge can scr\e as an asset lor ovei coining timid- 
ity. A good game of tennis, bridge, or golf iir the knowledge ol ceilain 
subjects (stamp collecting, politics, or sociology) will lostci conlidcnec 
that will aid in overcoming timidity Social competence is not learned 
from books but from experience One must enter into social situations, 
even though he feels that it would be moie comfortable to lefrain from 
such contacts. He must realize that, in the end, his satisfactions fiom effec- 
tive social adaptation will be grcMtei than tlie teiuporarv' feeling of safety 
he experiences boin nonparticipation 

The ovei coming o( timidit) jinol\(*s taking ad\*nitage of the chances 
one has foi talking w^ith otlier people, engaging m luw expel icnces, and 
getting accpiainted w'lth iio\el viewpoints. This can be initiated by weigh- 
ing the relative values of avoidance and paiticipation and making a deci- 
sion in terms of probable cons(*cjuences One person who acted in such 
a manner bought a one-way ticket to a ^‘tiange town, s])eriding all his 
money for the ticket. When he ariived, hv had to ask loi jobs, to seek 
leliet, and in general to fend vigoioiislv foi himself By the time that 
he had earned enough to buy his return ticket, he reported that 
kindly people, who had helped, si hstanlially changed In’s outlook on 
life. ' 

Attitudes, as in other personality traits, are iinpoitant in overcoming 
timidity. Hence, one should think about ihi* olhei jiersoii and the situa- 
tion rather than about how' he himself is goim» to leact and whit is going 
to happen to him One peisoii who was botheied with timiditv in social 
situations reported that a big step in the solution of his pioblem was 
taken when he realized that others were probably thinking about them- 
selves rather than about him. lie said, “I stopped woiiying about what 
others might think of me when I realized that piobably the primary ques- 
tion in their minds was what I was thinking about them.” 
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Anger 

A person who is given to displays of anger is generally at a disad- 
vantage in social adjustments. This strong emotion hampers socialization 
processes by precipitating actions for which one will later be sorry and 
by its tendency to arouse similar responses in others. A realization that “A 
soft answer turnc'th away wrath: but grievous words stir up anger” will 
go far toward assuring one of the futility of anger in social situations. 

It would, of course, be a rather sterile existence if emotional responses 
were never set frc*e. There are probably many instances in which a feeling 
of righteous indignation—especially against situations and institutions 
rather than against persons— is a boon to people in some social situations. 
The us(' of emotion, including righteous indignation, as a drive to action 
should not be universally condemned, but it is important to make sure 
that iiitelli'et directs the eiicrgy. 

Anger is generally arousc‘d by restraint of some sort. Various types of 
social restraint or thwarting of desires by other peoph* irt'quently oc- 
casion anger. It follows tliat ac-quiring skills in dealing witli social sit\ia- 
tions will reduei' the arousal of auger. If one exai nines occasions on which 
he lost his temper, he will generally find that his anger did little toward 
solving the problems, (’ailing an opponent down or talking to him angrily 
does nothing but complicate the situation. Skill, tact, and reason are the 
techniques which are mor(» likely to f)e successful. 

A frequent manifestation of anger in some people is the tendency to 
pout— th(' characteristic reaction of a child to diwarting, whicfi is too 
often carried over into adult hf(\ Although pouting is pro])ably less likely 
to arouse emotion in the other person than would more vigorous mani- 
festations of anger, still it has its dangers. First, the problem at hand can- 
not be solved, and the other person is thwarted, so that his emotion tends 
to mount. Second, the person who pouts is storing up his anger, and the 
bodily results of a strong emotion work their harmful effect. Finally, by 
blaming others, the pouter is rc'fusing to face his own problems, and he is 
thus negh'Cting a fundamental jjrinciple of mental hygiene. 

Jealousy 

A frequent cause of social maladjustment is the emotion of jealousy. As 
is true of other forms of behavior, the example set by parents seems to be 
a strong determining factor. When one parent is jealous of the other, he 
tends to center undue affection upon the child, so that the child develops 
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the same characteristic. Favoritisni of one parent toward a child will 
almost certainly cause the child to feel that on many occasions he is being 
unduly discriminated against by the other parent. 

Jealousy is a result of comparison and competition with others and a 
desire to possess some of his property or characteristics. ‘"Jealousy has 
been found to be associated to a marked degree with evidences of over- 
solicitude on the part of the mother, inconsistc'ncy in discipline, and dis- 
cord in marital relations of parents. The coming of a new baby into the 
home often marks the beginning of symptoms of jealcnisy. . . 

Jealousy in adulthood is manilested all too often in campus living 
groups, where the accomplishments, xietories, and rights of others are 
deprecated. In the business world, m(‘mb(‘rs of one business may be 
jealous of the prestige, fame, and reputation achieved in other businesses. 
To the evtent that such feelings pievMil, adaptation and cooperation arc 
made difficult. “Envy and jculotistj h^ad to hostile acts in att(‘mj)ts to harm 
the other pt'rson, to destroy his prestige or his propcTty, and to degrade 
Ijim in the vyvs of others." Th(\se emotions, like cancerous growths, 
consume energy and curtail efficiency and ha])piness. Such feelings could 
be greatly diminished if individuals would but realize that all have con- 
tributions to make to th(' coopc'rativ't* life* of a democracy and to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

The pn*veiiti()u of jcalousv in ('iiildrcii must inelud(‘ t‘arly d(’t('ction of 
the unde.siral)le behavior and the setting of a good evample. \n adult 
mubt honestly (waluate his pcr.sonalitv —appreciating his strong points and 
endeavoring to Usseii his vv cakncss(‘s. Since jealousy is occasioned by 
comparison, the troubled person should compare hinisidf with others fmly 
as a ichole—nof in terms (jf discrete traits. If oiit^ girl seems to be more 
popular than others, an objective twaluation may levc'al that she is not so 
favored in her academic work or in ability to direct group activities. 
Jealousy might then be av^oided by assessing her total conchu't pattc rn- 
considering both her assets and her liabilitic.s But it would be still better 
to concentrate on s(‘lf— appreciating one’s own admirable qualities and 
growth. 

In somewhat the same way, prevention of jealousy between groups will 
be reduced by an understanding of their nature and function; duties and 
hardships of opposing groups should be studied. For instance, jealousy 
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between living groups on campuses varies widely. In cases where jealousy 
runs high, it has been noted that there is little social intercourse between 
the houses. On a campus where jealousy is not prominent, there is much 
joint social activity. On one campus the author found such a high degree 
of jealousy that members of the footljall team would not cooperate with 
teammates who belonged to other houses than their own. The outstand- 
ing players made poor passes, would not bloek, or otherwise made it dif- 
ficult for tealnmat(^s other than their fraternity brothers to show up well. 
The team has been in tlie lower division of its confen^nce for years. The 
coach of another school established his name by making it clear that such 
actions would not be tolerated. By way of further contrast, at a college 
where men from different houses have close, jealousy-reducing contacts 
with each other, there is the satisfaction of regularly finishing high in 
athletic competitions. 

Exchange of dances and dinners gives members of the li\’iiig organiza- 
tions a chance to observe that students in other houses are not difltTcnt-- 
that they, too, have made contributions to the welfare and prestige of 
the university. When one group has had an opportunity to understand 
the aims and ])urpos(\s of another group, the chances for the devjopment 
of jealousy an* greatly diminished. This fact led Cecil Rhodes to establish 
thirty-two annual scholarships for United States studc’uts to study in Eng- 
land. Ifis hope was that the meetings of stiuk'iits from America, England, 
Australia, and (Canada would lead to understanding which would dis- 
sipate national iiilolcrance and jealousy. 

Infantilism 

The tendency to cling to early behaviors, even at an age when they are 
no longer appropriate, is a common defect among the socially and emo- 
tionally immature. Such iriaj)propriate manifestations may be classified as 
infantilisms. The present section may be considered a summary of the 
discussion of immature traits and attitudes, but when they are regarded 
as infantile, they will probably scenj so repulsive that a desire for more 
adequate development may be aroused. Wendell Johnson illustrates this 
rcpulsiveness very pointedly as follows: 

Insofar as Jones at age twenty-five retains the attitudes and behavior of Jones at 
age five, he is likely to be regarded as an ass, a poor sport, or a .sufferer of some 
kind of “mental” disease. Infantilism, the failure to grow up, to change one’s 
"‘mind,” one’s behavior, sufficiently with age, appears, indeed, to be in varying 
degrees an almost universal form of maladjustment in our civilization, in which 
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similarities are respected more than diiFerences and change is resisted accord- 
ingly. We resist the change from childishness to maturity, from one stage of 
social development to the next. Wc remain infantile, just as wo remain cul- 
turally retarded. We pine for llie golden age of the past, deplore the new 
generation, and fear for tlie “collapse of eivili7ation/' 

Johnsons statement emphasizes an outstanding theme of this book, i.e., 
tliat growth is iineqiiivocallv demanded of the mentally healthy person. 
To stn'ss this point with regard t(^ iniproxing traits that bear on social 
adaptation is merely to sliow the pervashe nature of all growth processes. 

Other LiahilUies to Social Adaptation 

Egocentricity, lack of understanding, dishonesty, fear and inferiority, 
anger, and jealousy are not the only liabilities to social adaptation. Others 
are hatred, en\y, sarcarsm cynicism, cruelty, and stubbornness. Each of 
these* traits tends to complicate* the* achievement of social adjustment. 
IIow(‘\er, (‘uough has been said about the niiture and trt'atment of the 
fiist-nanied (fualities to pros ide clues to the treatment of tliose wdiicdi have 
not been specifically discussed. 

The gradual lednclion of lialnlities to eflccti\(* social functioning will 
result from (1) direct evperic'nce in social situations, (2) icgard for the 
rights and imjiortance of others (3) personal growth rather than inter- 
personal conipaiisons, (4) d(*\ c'lopment of social knowl(*dgcs and .skills, 
(5) forthright facing of problems, (6) anticipating the ultimate con- 
seqiumces of immature behaviors, (7) reduction of nc'gative (‘motions 
through rational processes, (8) setting a good example for other,s, and 
(9) trust in tlu* gradual, but steady, procc*sses of growth. All thi*se are 
rc*sponsibilitics of the socially matin mg individual. 


ASSETS IN SOCIAL ADAPTATION 
Altruism 

The altruistic individual is one who perceives the rights and interests 
of others, is interested in the welfare of his fellows, and sees himself as 
one nieiriber of larger groups. He is one who is cajjable of love (or other 
persons. The eapacit)' to love, as an asset to social adaptation, is one to be 
zealously cultivated. “One is not loved accidentally; one’s own power to 
love produces love— just as being interested makes one interesting. People 
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are concerned with the question of whether they are attractive while they 
forget that the essence of attractiveness is their own capacity to 
love.” 

There arc some who argue that all conduct is self-centcred, that even 
altruistic conduct has as its ultimate objective the preservation or security 
of self. For example, if a man risks his life by entering a burning building 
to save someone else, the argument is that lie ditl so because' he would 
feel uncomfortable or guilty if he did not do it. Regardless of the motive, 
his act of entering the building is itself a inanifest*ition of altruistic con- 
duct; his action did s(‘r\e someone other than himst'll. It can be argued 
in the same way that there is no such thing as love, that what is called 
love is merely the seeking of one’s own ultimate satisfaction. The fact re- 
mains that p('ople do actually perform services for others. 

Even if we admit that there may be truth in such arouments, it is still 
a pragmatic fact that altruism— regard for others, devotion to the interests 
of others— is an assc't in social adaptation. The ptTson v\ ho has rt'gard for 
the welfare of his fellow beings, even if it finally works tor his own 
benefit, is capable of devotion to the unix crsal good of society. He is will- 
ing to sacrifice his own immediate and selfish desires when ihcw c#nflict 
with the good of others. 

( ^ nderstandin^ 

Understanding of the interests, welfare, and problems of others is bast'd 
on knowledge— knowledge of motivating factors such as this book aims 
to give. A coinprehension of the drives and difficulties of mankind in g<‘n- 
eral is begun when a person understands the bases of his own conduct. 
Two familiar quotations show that recognition of the* value of .self-under- 
standing is far from a new or modern point of view. It was Shakespeare 
who put these words into the mouth of Polonius: 

... to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow', as the night the day, 

I’hoii canst not then be false to any man. 

And by way of contrast, the old Quaker said to his wife, revealing a lack 
of understanding of himself and others that is not unique, “Sometimes I 
tliink the whole world is queer save thcc and nu*, Rachel, and sometimes 
I think that thee is a little queer.” 
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Certain proverbs carry implications that give clues to a better under- 
standing of people through recognition that there are values in men that 
we can discover if we will but open our eyes to them. For example, “No 
man is so ignorant but that I can learn something Irom him.” To this may 
be added the pertinent advice “Better keep yourself clean and bright; you 
are the window through which you must sec the world.” 

Several factors tend to promote understanding. People can best com- 
prehend those who are similar in intelligence, interests, and behaviors. 
Contacts with businessmen often result in a person’s assuming the atti- 
tudes of that group. (Jontacts with college students tend to make a per- 
son more like college students. Tlu same tendency may be noted among 
religious groups, social groups, and economic levels. Intelligence is an 
asset to understanding, since Ccnisc-and-c'ffect relationships are better 
realized, and the motivating factors ot conduct are known better. Insight 
into one’s own conduct and that of others makes it more likely that under- 
standing can be acliieved. V tolerant attitude enables a person to judge 
the harmony, balance, essentials, and trivialities which are observed in 
another’s attempt to adjust hiinsell to his problems. In all these factors, 
the plac(' of experience can be readily pereeivc^d. 

Sympathy 

The word sympathy refers to attitudes ol tc*nderness and commiseration 
which stimulate behavior directed towm’d the welfare of otluas. Tlit* 
ability to put oneself in th(‘ place ol another is an indispensable factor in 
sympathy. “Unlexss a jierson eventnally, in the course of his cIcn c'lopment, 
becomes sensitive to the joys and .sorrows, hurts and satisfactions, and 
fears of oth<*rs he will not be able' to enter into any degree of close re- 
lationship with them.”’^ It is necessary for the pcTson to have social 
experiences that give him an opportunity to exercise his maturing capacity 
for sympatliy. Narrow contac'ts with family which produce limited sym- 
pathy arc' developmental phases which must bo supplemented with widc'r 
contacts whic’h broaden sy mjiathies. 

Ortain conditicjiis can be provided in the individual’s environmt*nt that 
are conducive to the development of sympathy. He should nc^t be sub- 
jected to continuous competition, fen* the preservation of self will then be 
likely to lead to egoistic, rather than sympathetic, actions. He should not 
be overprotected, bc^causc he will then continue to fc'el that the world 
and the people in it are mainly for his satisfaction. He should be given an 

” Jersild, CktUi Psychology, p. 216. 
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opportunity to asisociate with others of his own age and thus leam Uiat 
some interests conflict with his own and that cooperation results in satis- 
faction for both himself and others. Participation in cooperative activities 
gives one a feeling of significance and, at the same time, a sense of being 
of service to others. Caring for pets is widely recommended as an ex- 
perience conducive to developing sympathy. Acquaintance with the rules 
of courtesy will do much toward encouraging conduct characterized by 
sympathy. 

Many lessons in sympathy can be learned by both children and adults 
from stories, books, motion pictures, drama, and radio. All these mediums 
abound in acc'oiints of persons who have found it rewarding to conform 
with the demands and interests of others. The truly “big” people in stories, 
pictures, and radio, as in life, are those who are humane, friendly, and 
thoughtful of others. 

Dependability, 

When we can be sure that a person will do the things he has promised 
to do, it is easy to place confidence in him. Dependability contributes 
directly to a feeling of security, which is so universally dcsirecU Even 
when the thing that can be depended upon seems undesirable, as in the 
case of punishment, the results are not detrimental to mental health. 
Much of the condemnation expressed ^bout punishment is due not to the 
punishment itselt but to inconsistent application of it. Children are con- 
fused not so much by the scoldings they get as by the fact that for the 
same act, they arc soinctiincs laughed at and at others times censured. 
Parents need to learn the value of consistency without being slaves to the 
idea. “You are more an automaton than a parent if you are consistent all 
the time. If parents can remember to be consistent with their warmth and 
their love, then some inconsistency in discipline does not ruin the child 
for life.” 

Making promises that are never intended to be kept will result in the 
undermining of one’s dependability. The mediocre status of some college 
students is partially due to the fact that classmates cannot depend on their 
assuming such responsibilities as getting news reports in on time, seeing 
that refreshments are ordered, attending house meetings, or getting in- 
vitations mailed. On the other hand, the person who can be depended 
on to accomplish his promises is pushed into positions of prestige. 
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The establishment of planHeJ routines for the performance of dulfts 
will help to create dependability. Very frequently the things which one 
does not have time to do are the things which were not consciously 
planned. Another helpful step is to develop the ability to start a task 
promptly. Overcoming the inertia of inactivity is more diflBcult than con- 
tinuing the activity after it has been initiated. Many of the author’s 
students have reported that they have put oflF going to the library to do 
an assignment as long as they could. Later they discovered that by getting 
started immediately and completing their job promptly they secured a 
satisfaction which increased the enjoyment of leisure after the assignment 
was finished. 

Wide Interests 

Altruism, understanding, and sympathy will be fostered by the develop- 
ment of more widely shared interests. Richly varied interests make it pos- 
sible to establish bonds with many people, since thev can then be met on 
common grounds. The reason why people do not share more interests is 
that they have had different backgrounds and experiences. The more 
widely one experiences, the greater the likelihood there is of shared ex- 
periences and interests. Fortunately, interests do not come “out of the 
blue,” so we have here an area which is capable of being cultivated 
through activity. 

Since interests result from developmental processes, one should begin 
with those he now has and look for their wider application. For instance, 
an interest in tennis might easily lead to participation in badminton, 
handball, or squash. Interest in novels might be expanded into the read- 
ing of biography, history, and drama. An interest in one’s profession—say, 
medicine— might be expanded to embrace a study of the social worker's 
activities. The study of business principles might well include a study of 
sociology and psychology—not just the psychology of advertising, but the 
study of educational psychology and nfental hygiene. One does not de- 
velop the interests which lead to altruism and understanding by plunging 
into entirely strange activities but by expanding pursuits which already 
have the emotional ‘Tiold” of an interest. 

A second suggestion is that a person should see the new activity in 
terms of his own being. Anything that can be connected to oneself seems 
more vital than things that are remote and comparatively meaningless. 
An earthquake in Turkey seems of much less significance to us than does 
one in the next state. As the new subject is studied, there must be 
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an attempt to see its relation to things that are already known and com- 
prehended. 

This does not imply that one cannot develop an interest in those things 
which have no intimate personal significance. Frequently, interests are 
developed by means of the success which one experiences because of 
vigorous application. Thus, the study of Greek may not be vocationally 
useful to the student, but he can be interested in it because of an intel- 
lectual challenge and because of having met the challenge with success. 
A person may not be a bot.mist, but he may t‘volve an interest in plants 
by learning their names, (‘iiltivation needs, and uses. Many interests are 
created out of mere curiosity and through satisfying that curiosity by 
means of learning. 

The power of self-suggestion, or we might even say “autointoxication," 
is a factor worth noting. If students go into a required class determined 
that they are not going to like the subject, they will probably get just the 
results that they anticipated. On the other hand, those who say to them- 
selves, “Tm going to like this course" will look for the good things they 
can find in it and will probably acejuire a lasting interest. The same thing 
may be said in regard to social relationships. U a person decides before- 
hand that he is going to be bored by a certain social function, he probably 
will be bored, but if he thinks of it as an opportunity for the expansion 
of personality, he is likely to enjoy tjflie contacts afforded. Anyone who 
decides before meeting a person that he is going tO dislike the prospective 
acquaintance will probably see in him only the negative qualities that 
were expected. Since interest is something that exists "between the person 
and an external object, some blame for lack of interest must be placed on 
the individual himself. 

Conversational Ability 

Many people, recognizing the value of clear, concise, and accurate com- 
munication take speech courses to promote their social adjustment. Some- 
thing to talk about is no l(\ss important than skill in the mechanics of 
speech. One with wide interc\sts, after asking a few questions, will often 
be able to locate a topic familiar to both participants in a conversation. 
One university student said that he solved the problem of conversation in 
just this way. When the other person was interested in books, he revealed 
his own interest in books; with those who liked to dance he showed that 
he, too, enjoyed dancing. It was not necessary for him to be an authority 
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in every field, but he did have \'aried interests and enough knowledge of 
each subject to ask intelligent questions. He was willing to let the others 
talk about what they knew ot a particular topic, thus extending his 
knowledge, instead of trying to show what he knew. 

Being a good listener is a vital part of being an interesting conversa- 
tionalist-conversation means talking with, not just to, another person. 
There are some who assert that the best con\'ersationalist is the ime who 
listens, but of course both speakers and listeners, interchanging views, are 
needed to furnish a balanced situation in \\ orthwhile coin ersation. 

Having something to talk about is essential, but the quality of oral 
expression is of great importance, too. Tone, ])itch, volume, enunciation, 
and pronunciation are factors by which the personalities of the speakers 
are judged. Correct use of words, variation in sentenct structure, and 
talking without embarrassment are accomplishments which can be de-, 
veloped through study and j^ractice. Speech is a symptom of the total per- 
sonality; so all that is done to improve one's philosophy and mental health 
will have a bearing on improved conv^ersalion. However, the habit of good 
spc'cch is worth the painstaking effort it iiu oKes. 

Personal Appearance 

When a person is seeking a position, he usually does his best to make a 
favorable impression on the prospective employer. He sees that his 
fingernails are clean and his hair is brushed. He shaves and dons neat and 
appropriate clothes. The applicant who does this is using the correct tac- 
tics. Ap]X’arance is the thing upon which a first judgment of a person is 
based. Aside from the impression .oadc upon others by one’s dress and 
appearance*, c*areful and corrc'ct dress creates the feeding of personal 
assurance. Most of us can recall times when we felt particular pleasure 
because we weie properly dressed and other times when we have felt 
insecurity which stemmed from inappropriate clothing. While it is not 
altogether true that “clotlu^s make the man,’' they are a factor in the 
impression of others and do condituai our feelings of security. 

It has been found that clothing that is well fitted and clean enhances the 
pride of mental patients. Those who have their own dresses and shirts, 
rather than sharing a community wardrobe, are less destructive. When 
each has a different pattern and color, rather than a uniform, he holds his 
head a little higher. Such things as clothing, hairdressing, and barbering 
are considered to be positWe factors in rehabilitation (9). 
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Compassion 

Emotional maturity has reached a high level when one develops com- 
passion~the ability to feel with others (61:323). To achieve compassion 
one must have developed a sound, healthy concept of self— a deep feeling 
of security. One can then appreciate and share the anger, pain, passion, 
fright, and happiness of others. Compassion, therefore, is the product of 
experience plus an evaluation of it. Such a feeling, or stage of social de- 
velopment, is a symptom of good adjustment, because it indicates the 
facing of problems. One must admit his own fears, jealousies, loves, enjoy- 
ments and the like before he can appreciate and share and forgive them in 
others. Compassion is a vague goal, but since life consists in so many 
activities and avenues, it takes a vague goal to be an encompassing one. 
Compassion for others is a cause and a symptom of effective personal 
adjustment. 

SUMMARY 

Social adaptation improves self-realization by integrating the individual 
into society. Each individual must share responsibility for harmonious 
relations. These socialization processes are particularly important in a 
democracy where function and respoi^ibility are shared. 

There are inborn factors in socialization— intellectual capacity and 
glandular factors— but most of it is learned anew by each generation. 
Experiments show that social adaptation can be quickly modified by con- 
trolling environments. The home, the church, governmental agencies, 
economic conditions, community practices and formal education must be 
so devised as to provide profitable, healthful experience for the growing 
person— but personal reaction to these must not be forgotten. 

Certain errors must be reduced or eliminated. Egocen tricity can be 
avoided by learning that others share our disappointments and profit from 
our accomplishments. Exhibitionism earns a kind of recognition but not 
that which is basically sought. It can be diminished by acquiring admir- 
able skills. Lack of understanding can be decreased by intimate acquaint- 
ance with others. Dishonesty can be avoided by anticipating outcomes 
and by earning deserved recognition through achievement. Fear must be 
avoided by knowledge and familiarity, though prudence and foresight 
have their places. Anger can be diminished by recognizing its futility, by 
learning skills, and by intelligent analysis of conflict. Jealousy can be 
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avoided by shunning interpersonal comparisons and by objective analyses 
of one’s advantages. 

Assets to socialization can b(' regarded as the obverse of the fore- 
going characteristics. Altruism is fostered by identifying oneself with 
others. Understanding is improved through conscious effort to study the 
problems and difficulties of fellow humans— recognizing that they too ex- 
perience disappointments, hardships, and travail. Sympathy is an out- 
come of direct experience with intimates and indirect experience with 
others through books, magazines, drama, radio, television, and motion 
pictures. One develops dependability by undertaking no more than he can 
do but by consistently doing what he can do. Wide interests are not a 
discovery but a creation which results from vigorous living and arduous 
study— and these interests provide an avenue of contact with our fellows 
Conversational ability may be improved through direct study and practice, 
and indirectly through developing wide interests. In all these painstaking, 
day-by-day steps v\'e come c'loser to developing the greatest asset to social 
adaptation— compassion. And compassion is both cause of and indication 
of effective personal adjustment. 

TEST YOUR C:0MPREfIENS10N OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare your response 
with others who have studied the material. 

1. The study of sociology and political science cannot be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the studies, Hke psychology, which deal primarily 
with individuals rather than groups. 

2. There is evidence to indicate that man is entirely unsocial, so to 
speak, at birth and must learn the processes involved in socializa- 
tion. 

3. The mental and emotional habits of children are relatively fixed 
by the time they enter school, so the teacher’s main aim should be 
to see that pupils learn a large number of facts. 

4. When people are told what to do, they become more tractable in 
social groups, because they do not have to make decisions for 
themselves. 

5. While egocentric behavior ’may be motivated by desire for social 
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approval, in the long run the actual results are opposite to the 
thing hoped for. 

6. Since we arc what we are largely because of our heredity and en- 
vironment, it is logical for us not to blame ourselves for our short- 
comings. 

7. The mentally healthy person should not resort to lies, since he will 
tht‘n be undependable and unreliable in social situations. 

8. The best way to overcome timidity is to fle’»elop skills, which will 
give a person a feeling of confidence. 

9. Jealousy is an emotion which sojnetiines accompanies personal 
comparison, in order to avoid it, \vc should stop thinking about 
others. 

10. If you understand a person, you will not hav'c to forgive him for 
his shortcomings. 

11. You can be courteo>is without being sympalhei ie, but you c'annot 
be sympatlu'tic without being courteous. 

12. A student .should try to select interesting courses by finding out 

what other stiidenls think of those courses. 

/ 

18. When .speniking of conv ersation.s, the're* is more' to giving attention 
than there is to hmding an ear. 


SUGC.ESTEll IIEAIJINCS 

Huxley, Julian, Evohitiou in Action, New York: Harper & Brotlu^rs, 
pp. 152-176. 

In the midst of much pessimism, it is gratifying to have an out- 
standing scientist present the notion that the “Human Phase” of evo- 
lution is ju.st beginning; i.e., study and control of man’s behavior is 
merely on the threshold of limitless improvement of mankind’s lot. 

Overstreet, Harry A., and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Alive, New York: 
W. W. Norton & C^ompany, Inc. 

Two well-knowji authors whose approach is psychologically sound 
explain that growth into individuality inv'^olvcs getting outside one’s 
self. “To be out of step with society is almost automatically to suffer 
threats to the ego.” 
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Reisman, David, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 

This unique presentation postulates the theory that the basic char- 
acter of people is changing as we reach a stage of “incipient popula- 
tion decline.'* The old values handed d(nvn by ancestors lose strength 
as we become more and more conscious of, and subject to, approval 
of our contemporaries. It is \ery challenging material. 

Sorenson, Herbert, Paycholo^tj in Education, 3d ed.. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Tlu* cluipter “Social Chowth and Develoj^inent” deals with mean- 
ing of, importance of, and factors in socialization. Developmental 
stages leading to social maturing are described. A list of characteris- 
tics ni die .socially mature indi\idual aie included. 



CHAPTER 9 Emotional Control and Personal 
Adjustment 


Students study adjustment so that they may acquire greater conscious 
control over the course of their lives. Mental illness is, to a very great 
extent, caused by the dominance of strong, negative emotions over enjoy- 
ments and satisfactions. Another source of unsound mental health may 
lie in persistent unpleasant emotions which are not particularly strong but 
which accumulate to produce illness. Happiness, on the other hand, is 
fostered by a prevalence of pleasant, but stimulating, feelings. Hiysical 
well-being, intellectual vigor, and general growth are influenced by the 
emotions which dominate ones life. Such reasons make the topic of emo- 
tional control a major consideration fh the study of mental hygiene. 

The Role of Emotions in Contemporary Life 

It is by no means the aim in mental hygiene to get rid of emotions. 
Properly expressed and controlled emotions make life worthwhile. Every- 
thing people do is to some degree emotionally tinged (41:37). Hut poorly 
directed and uncontrolled emotions lead to v^aste and inefficiency, which 
in turn make life burdensome, useless, or even dangerous. 

Some psychologists are of the opinion that the strain of modern civiliza- 
tion places too heavy a load on the emotions. It is felt that speed of 
transportation, living together in close quarters, numerous amusements 
and diversions, uncertainty in national and world affairs, and the like 
place strains on the modem man that were unknown to our forefathers. 
These strains cause emotional disturbances, tensions, and frustrations. 
Even if one takes the view that living is no more difficult today, because 
of improved technological advantages, than it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago, one must still admit that there are many stresses in modern 
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Emotional Control and Personal Adjustment 

living. It is therefore advisable that the role and working of the emotions 
be understood, so that they can function for— not against— eflBcient living. 

Control Is Difficult 

The fact that some conscious control can be exercised over emotional 
responses should not be interpreted as meaning that emotions are merely a 
way of thinking about, or looking at. objects and events. Emotions have 
a very definite physical basis; for example, some people may give mani- 
festations of violent emotional response because of glandular imbalance. 
Overactivity oi the thyroid gland mav cause an excessive display of activ- 
ity, excitability, insomnia, and overresponse to thwarting. Inadequate 
calcium metabolism (a function of the parathyroid bodies) also may result 
in emotional instability and even in convulsive seizures. Strong sexual de- 
sires, extreme hunger, and extreme thiist are the result of biological con- 
ditions which, when appropriate behavior is frustrated, cause bodily con- 
ditions giving rise to unpleasant emotions. Hence, emotion is not totally 
susceptible to conscious control, but there is still much that can be done 
by the person who i^ physicall)^ normal 


THE MEANING AND NATURE OF EMOTION 
The Concept of Emotion 

The wide range of emotions makes it difficult to include* them all in an 
acceptable definition. Emotions vary in qualitv, foi instanc*e, love and 
contentment aie pleasurable, aiigc'i, fear, and hate* are nunpleasurablc. 
The pleasant f*motions tend to foster health, efficienev, and compatibil- 
ity; others, on the contrary, make lor sickness, inefficiency, and discord. 

Emotions also vary in quantity. The mild enjoyments found in agree- 
able conipanionsliip oi in pursuing a favorite hobby may hardly be 
identifiable as emotions when th(*\ aie eompaied with the violent emotions 
occasioned by fear and anger. Moreov^er, the feelings aroused during emo- 
tions arc not localized; they are felt » /ver large portions of the organism 

These factors— quality, quantity, and lack of localization— have led psy- 
chologists to define emotions broadly as a stirred-up state of the organism 
involving, in some cases, certain typical, externally observable responses. 
Even this broad statement may not suffice, because the externally ob- 
servable responses may be very slight or deceptive. There are many 
people who smile brightly when they would much prefer, if they followed 
the dictates of the emotion, to strike out or make a cutting remark. In 
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some of the milder emotions it is conceivable that not enough immediate 
bodily change would take place to be measured even by laboratory in- 
struments. Therefore, a broad understanding of the nature of emotions 
rather than an oversimplified definition is needed. 

Physiological Changes Accompanying Emotion 

Physiological changes accompanying emotion differ from one another. 
The mild emotions may be characterized by no more than a general feel- 
ing of well-being, termed “euphoria,'* while trembHng and lack of bodily 
coordination may be manifested in the stronger emotions. There are vary- 
ing degrees of physiological change, such as an increased rate of respira- 
tion, more rapid beating of the lu‘art, flow of blood to the extremities of 
the body, changes in the amount of salivation, and a whole series of 
endocrine disturbances, especially increased activity of the adrenal glands. 
These changes often have directly opposite effects in difi'erent emotions. 
For example, anger or fear may cause digestion to cease, whih' the con- 
tentment and satisfaction of being in good company serve to facilitate 
the digestive processes. Likewise, rage may cause muscular incoordination 
and poorly integrated actions, while a certain degree of excitemeftt will 
help athletes perform better than they would under a routine involving 
no excitement. In spite of their diversity, all tht'se conditions are called 
“emotions.” ^ 

In a study by the American Council on Education in which the data on 
emotions were summarized, one conclusion reached was that, in general, 
there are three broad classifications of emotions: (1) mild emotions, 
which have a tonic effect on the physiological processes in general; (2) 
strong emotions, which cause digestive disorder, upset glandular balance, 
and disturbance of heart action and circulatory processes; and (3) dis- 
integrative emotions, which result in loss of coordination, uncontrollable 
trembling, serious glandular disorder, and mental upset (95: 18-.30). These 
various degrees of emotion merge imperceptibly one intc) the other. Ex- 
citement may have a tonic effect, but if it is great, it may disturb the heart 
and the circulation. If strong excitement is continued for a long time, it 
may become disintegrative— thus merging, because of the cumulative 
effect, into the third classification of emotions. It was this which, in many 
cases, caused what is known in war as “flight fatigue” and “battle fatigue.” 
Moreover, the point at which change from one emotional state to another 
takes place may vary williin the same person from time to time. That is, 
yesterday, point B in Figure 18 may have marked the transition from a 
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mild to a strong emotion, but today the person can stand more, and point 
indicates the cliangnig point A ditfereiice may be noted, too, between 
persons— under the same extei nal circumstances, one individual may react 
as if to a mild emotion and anothci will give evidence of experiencing a 
strong emotion 

Chaiacteiistic physical changes \aiy somewhat, both in degree and in 
the natine ot the results, witli tlie kind and extent of the emotion A period 
of excitement oi anticipation mav actually inciease bodily coordination 
and vigoi Hence the well-known ‘pep talk” is delixeic'd by some athletic 
c'oaches before the opening of the big game On the other hand if players 


a mild B strong C dis ntegrot vp D 



i ig IS 1 motions gi icln ilK slmU into om inollui llitK is no cl( u hiu of dis- 
tinction btlsNcin tilt inilcl iiicl shong or slioiig md di mlt grativ < emotions 'Du 
Uttcis indic lit tint lilt ii< i oi ti insition is \ iinhli iioin da\ to cla\ from poison to 
person or iioni situ ition to silnition 


become angry or afraid, then actions lack the fine cooidmation and 
ih)lhin that makes foi maximum clhcumc> Instc^ad ol keeping m mind 
the object of tlie game the plavcjs concentiate upon harming an op- 
ponent Ol think about the dangei ol getting lii.il l^xcess ot emotional 
tensions— big-stadium jitteis— rem.^^is the athletes incapable ot gixmg 
then usu.il efleclive pcjioimaiicc 

Laboiatory expeiiments have shown that cw(*n mild tUigor may stop 
digestion for three or loui houis Stiong < motions may cause digestion to 
cease foi a longei pc'riod still \n illusti«4iion is the case of a man who, 
aftei being told that Ins services were no longei needed ate his legnlar 
meal only to vomit it seveial houi » latei The food ho lost showed that 
cluiing those hours the pioc ess ot digestion had not exen staited, whereas, 
mder normal ciicumstances his stomach would ha\e bcH'ii wholly emptied 
III the same length of time 

Conversely, love, contentment and happiness, instead of interfering 
with digestion, actually impiose the piocc'ss Ileicm lies part of the wis- 
dom of suggesting that food be eaten at a leisurelv rate, in pleasant sur- 
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roundings, and with congenial companions. Similarly, pleasant emotions 
reinforce the drive to work and accomplish. 

Theories of Emotion 

William James and Carl Lange simultaneously, but independently, ad- 
vanced a theory of emotion now called the “J^mes-Lange theory.'’ James 
contrasted the theory with what he called the common -sense view; i.e., 
you see a bear, yon become afraid, and you run His conviction wjis that 
emotions arc the result, not the cause of, reactions to situations. The 
stimulation results in behavior which gives rise to emotion: you see a bear, 
you run, and you are afraid. The response to the stimulation is what re- 
sults in the emotion. 

There appears to be enough truth in the James-Lange theory to claim 
some consideration for action. Evidence for belief in the theory lies in the 
fact that giving way to an emotion-evoking situation, in many cases, seems 
to make the emotion more intense. If much sympathy is expressed for a 
child who has been slightly bruised in a fall, he will be likely to give v^ent 
to an outburst of crying that would convince a hardened skeptic that the 
services of a doctor were urgently needed. When an)'one feels sowy for 
himself and lets his friends sympathize with him, soon he will probably 
be deep in the “Slough of Despond.” If a person permits himself to stiike 
out or shout at someone who has crossed him, he will fed his anger be- 
coming more intense. In all these instances the formula is, at least to a 
degree, stimulus-response— emotion. 

The James-Lange theoiy has very practical implications for adjustment. 
Curb violent emotions, or redirect them, instead of building them up by 
giving them direct expression. Do not give vent to the negative emotion, 
because indulgence in it will very likely make* it stronger. This would be 
futile advice to offer a child, but an adult will be able to check the de- 
velopment of emotions by checking the expression of them. In fact, James 
himself said that merely trying to examine the nature of ones emotions 
tends to make them disappear. 

W. B. Cannon's researches into the physiological changes accompany- 
ing emotion led him to formulate what is known as the emergency theory 
of the emotions. According to his hypothesis, the bodily changes occurring 
in the stronger emotions are clearly those which prepare for physical 
combat or emergencies. The bodily changes are ( 1 ) the release of blood 
sugar, which is a source of physical energy, (2) increase in activity of the 
heart and more rapid breathing, facilitating intense exertion, (3) the 
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flowing of the blood from the inner organs of the body to the limbs and 
extremities, (4) the carrying away of the products of fatigue more rapidly 
by that means, and (5) increased activity of the adrenals, resulting in 
more rapid coagulation of the blood in case there is a wound. 

The Cannon theory, as well as the James-Lange theory, has a direct and 
practical application to the problem of mental health. A person may be 
able to perform some diflScult feat he would be powerless to accomplish 
unless under strong emotion. Perhaps you may recall some situation 
similar to one that is often reported in an automobile accident, when a 
man has lifted a wheel or some other part of the car off someone pinned 
beneath. To perform the same act in the absence of excitement or shock 
would be an impossibility. However, Cannon’s theory also indicates cer- 
tain danger zones for mental health. If a person experiencing a violent 
emotion is unable to give it direct expression, the blood sugar and 
adrenalin which have been released into the blood stioam remain there 
as a source of bodily stimulation or even poison. The expression “lie is 
on pins and needles” illustrates the existence of tensions accompanying 
an emotion which cannot be oveitly expressed. 

Whil(* the emotion should be controlled and diiected, a safety valve 
can be found by providing for some physical activity to utilize the 
adrenalin and blood sugar, if and when violent emotions have been 
aroused. Many people, when they become angiy, find lehef in taking a 
vigorous walk, splitting wood, taking some other physical exercise, or 
otherwise engaging in ene-getic activity. Business and professional men 
liequently play handball, tennis, or squash to get rid rif nervous and 
emotional tensions which have accumulated during their working day. 
One housewife reported that upon becoming angry she worked vigorously 
at cleaning her attic and that, by the time the cleaning was done, she had 
become physically tired and achieved a sense of accomplishment; the 
emotion, meantime, had completely disappeared College students can 
capitalize on this same theoiy by taking a >\orkout in the gymnasium to 
relieve the woiries accompanying tb* strain of preparing for a difficult 
and important test. Bodily activity will reduce the tensions generated by 
working hard and continuously on a paper that is due on a ceitain 
date. 

Another theory that can be directly applied to mental hygiene is the 
behavioristic, or Watsonian, interpretation. Watson asserted that there 
are three fundamental and innate emotions in the infant; fear, rage, and 
love. Fear emotions are aroused by loss of support or loud noises; rage Is 
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the result of a restricting of the child's movement; and love responses are 
aroused by petting, rocking, or stroking sensitive regions of the body. As 
the result of conditioning and learning, these emotions are broadened 
while the child is growing older, so that as an adult he experiences a 
wide range of emotions. The theory is particularly interesting from the 
mental hygiene viewpoint because, if emotions are conditioned and 
learned, it follows that they are susceptible to change. If this redirecting 
—this conditioning and redirection— of emotions were not possible, there 
would be little value in their being studied in mental hygiene. 

Psychoanalytic thc'ory also throws helpful light on the nature and func- 
tion of emotion. Sigmund Freud lays stress on the motivating power of 
sex, which is interpreted in somewhat broader terms than the purely phys- 
ical— though this aspect is adequately recognized. Alfred Adler stresses 
the drive for power and the overcoming of feelings of inferiority as the 
I actors back of either satisfaction or frustration. Carl Jung saw ego ex- 
pression as the root of human strivings ( 122:156 If.). All these men, and 
their followers, regard tlie unconscious as being extremely important in 
the emotional life of tlu* individual. All the instinctual urges and the 
experiences from cliildhood on are recognized as features of behavi«w with 
which we must reckon. The \’alue of these views is attested to by the wide 
recognition by psychologists of the importance of childhood. Feelings ot 
security, the concept of self, the attitude one has toward others, the basic 
optimism or pessimism, and the techniques of expressing emotions which 
the individual has are stronglv conditioned by early experience. 

The child gradually establishes his personal “life space,” his individualized 
way of ordering and interpreting experience and relating himself to the public 
world. This life space he tries to impose upon the world as he projects his 
meanings, his interpretations, his expectations, and his emotional reactions and 
affective responses into or onto situations and people, and then acts, speaks, 
and responds to them as he ha.s thus interpreted them.’ 

If the uniqueness of the individual and his experiences are not recog- 
nized, there is great likelihood that the approach to personality reorienta- 
tion will be in terms of current symptoms rather than the genuine ante- 
cedents of those symptoms. The unconscious strivings of the individual, 
if repressed too strongly, will result in neurotic behaviors. Hence, it be- 
comes necessary to express emotions in acceptable behaviors, or to sub- 
limate them through gratifying activities. Sublimation, substitution, talking 
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out one’s problems (mental catharsis), and moderation in direct expres- 
sion are approaches to emotional control. These techniques and ap- 
proaches are so widely accepted today that often there is no recognition 
of their emphasis in psychoanalytic psychology, but their import will be 
recognized in the following pages. 

The Endocrine Glands and the Emotions 

The ductless, or endocrine, glands (glands of internal secretion) have 
an important part to play in the functioning ot the emotions. Thc'se glands 
(adrenals, thyroids, parathyroids, pineal, pituitary, thymus, gonads, and 
pancreas) regulate bodily metabolism, growth processes, and digestion, 
at the same time that they are participating in emotional experiences. 
Their activities are complexly interrelated; for example action of the 
adrenals simultaneously affects digestion, heart action, breathing, and 
metabolism. Moreover, investigations reveal that several glands function 
in a particular activity— for example, the pancreas, adrenals, and thyroid 
all take part in the process of digestion. 

The striking effects which hav(‘ resulted fjom the stimulation and regu- 
lation of the endocrine glands through th(‘ use ot drugs has led some en- 
thusiasts to say that th(' .study of conduct will some day be reduced to a 
study of tost tubes. At the present time, such an outcome seems highly 
improbable, because of the complexity of human conduct. The use of thy- 
roid extract, calcium, and interference with the gonads has led to sur- 
prisingly different results in case.s whic'h at the outset secerned to be quite 
alike. However, some progress has been made in the realm of personality 
adjustment through regulation of the endocrines. 

An underactive thyroid causes (>ne to be sluggish, apathetic, and ir- 
ritable. An overactivc thyroid may also cause irritability plus restlessness 
and ('xcitability— some have mentioned the possible motivating role of an 
overly vigorous thyroid in achieving to Phi Beta Kappa .status. Some mal- 
functioning of the thyroid has been controlled by the use of thyroxin or 
through surgery. The parathyroids, -onong other things, hav'e emotional 
manifestations. The person suffering from parathyroid deficiency is ner- 
vous, irritable, sullen, and antisocial— he may be subject to convulsive 
seizures. Extract of calcium has proved useful in some such cases. Some 
emotional manifestations can be traced to an interference with the func- 
tioning of the gonads. Castrated males are reputed to be weak, sluggish, 
and lacking in aggressiveness and purposefulness, just as the young bull 
becomes a patient and docile steer when his sex glands are removed. The 
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sex glands secrete hormones which influence bodily form, voice (Quality, 
and hair growth. Thus far, the sex-hormone preparations have not led to 
such gratifying results as have the investigations in the realm of the thy- 
roid and parathyroids. Yet some of the American public show little hesi- 
tancy about subscribing to such absurd things as goat glands "to restore 
lost vitality.” 

The role of the endocrines in emotion clearly has its mental hygiene 
implications. The delicate balance of the endocrines indicates the need 
for extreme caution in dealing with them. It would be foolish for anyone 
to try his own medications independently of the expert supervision of a 
doctor. Some women have, however, tried to get rid of excess fat by the 
use of thyroid medication and have lost their hair and their health. Stu- 
dents have experimented with thyroid preparations in an attempt to 
provide the drive for "cramming” sessions. Such persons have not learned 
the mental hygiene principle that there is no "royal road to romance,” that 
personality improvement is generally achieved through a slow process of 
growth. Certainly, tampering with the endocrines without a doctor's 
advice has no part in the intelligent control of emotions. 


CONTROL OF THE EMOTIONS 

It is assumed in this discussion thht emotions do not have to be ex- 
pressed in just the way the emotion, by itself, would seem to dictate. 
Emotional expressions are partially habitual reactions and can be modified 
because they are habits. While emotions, cither pleasant or unpleasant, 
drive us into most—probably all— our daily behaviors, our intellects can 
help to steer activities ( 21 : 345 ) . 

Emotional Repression 

When an emotion is repressed, no external manifestation, either direct 
or indirect, is in evidence to a marked degree. If someone makes a slight- 
ing remark to anotlier at a dinner party, the person addressed may give 
no external expression to his resentment, but internally his endocrine 
glands go into action: Adrenalin is released, digestion is slowed, and there 
may be a slight flushing of the face. The existence of the emotion is proved 
by the fact that, long after the unpleasant incident, it is difficult for him 
to be his usual sociable, cheerful self. 

Whether the emotions should be expressed or repressed is a question 
whidi causey some degree of perplexity. According to the Freudian school 
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of psychology, many of man s diflBculties can be traced to the fact that the 
emotions, especially those relating to sex, have been repressed. Expression 
can be regarded as tlie safety valve of emotion. Emotional expression is 
basic to the functioning of mental and physical aspects of personality. It 
is not possible to eliminate emotions entirely, and Freud has long con- 
tended that the struggle to suppress them often brings about nervous ten- 
sions and neurotic tendencies. He has not, however, advised the unbridled 
expression of emotions. Therefore, a rational training of the emotions 
should consist in modifying their expression and directing their manifesta- 
tions into useful and approved channels (Fig. 19). Life in a civilized 
society demands that consideration be gi\en to the feelings of our fellow 
beings, and this certainly in\ olves the r(‘prcssion of many of our emotions. 
Consequently, there arises the paradoxical situation in which it is neces- 
sary to repress emolions, which has its dangers, y(‘t also dangerous to^ 
express them. 

To some extent, psychoanalysis affords a way out of this expression- 
repression paradox. One may avail himself of an indirect expression of his 
emotion by talking about his difficulty with another person. Psycho- 
analysis is a way of analyzing the emritions, so that the indixidual is 
brought face to face with the true origin of his conduct. This is accom- 
pli.shed b) such various means as dream analysis, mental catharsis (the 
talking- out method), free association (discussing, while assuming a re- 
laxed posture, things which seem to be related to tlie difficulty), and 
hypnosis.- Through these ^cchui(|nes, the patient is led to perceive the 
inadequate basis for his conduct and is able* to reconstruct the conduct. 
Psychoanalysts suggest tlial releax ' fiom tensions be achieved through 
examination and analysis of the convict situation. 

In this connection it might be well to say tha! one of ibc developments 
sought by professional mental hygienists is a saniT public view of the 
role of psychiatrists. There are many people todav who would not think 
of consulting a ps) ehiatrist, because* they feel that to do so would be 
equivalent to admitting that they w "n “crazy Actually, a great deal of 
suffering and serious breakdown might be prevented if more people were 
to look upon the psychiatrist with the objectivity they adopt when they 
seek the help of medical specialists. If, as a result of reading this book 
and seeing the extent, complexity, and seriousness of mental ill-health. 
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Repression of feelings to produce Kicking the dog to reieose 

shyness, timidity and general strong emotion 

unhappiness 



Fighting, quarreling, pouting Expressing one's feelings through 

to hide or express feelings sociolly approved media 

Fig 19 Techniques foi dealing with ciiuitioii'- {brom Harold W Bernard, Mental 
Hygiene for Classroom leacheis. New \ork McGraw-IIall Book Company, Inc 
p. S13 ) 
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you were to adopt the view that a psychiatrist could be consulted without 
stigma, you would have arrived at a valuable outcome. 

Substitution and Sublimation 

Tlie direct expression of I ear, anger, and rage does not generally solve 
tlie difficulty. It is well to redirect llie emotional energy into constructive 
channels, instead of indulging in fighting and fleeing. When a rnan be- 
comes angry, it is desirable for him to engage in some siib.stitute physical 
activity rather than tc) attack. He might walk home at a rapiil pace, punch 
a punching bag, or do some vigorous physical work. He should, however, 
realize^ that he is trying to work off emotional tensions rather than to build 
up his emotion by imagining that some mam'mat(' object is the person with 
whom he is angr\\ To imagine the punching hag to he the face of some- 
one w'ho had blocked him would mcTcly incicasc his anger. 

The problem of lear ol immediate situations is a little more complex. 
In some instances the w^ise thing to do is to flee or to act immediately; 
sometinu's, howexer. flight does not offer the best solution But, just as 
sur(‘ly as in the c<is(‘ ol anger, the necessity exists lor working off the 
endocrine prodiuis that h<i\(» prt»par(*d for flight. \ person w^ho has be- 
come depressed bt'causc' ol failure* in business will tackle his piobleins in a 
n(‘w w'ay (substitution) instead of running aw'ay from further anticipated 
failure. If the first plan did not work, he feels that the second one might. 
Instead of taking on an .ittitude of resignation he assumes one of aggres- 
sixeiH'ss. On the oth(*r hand, Mibstitntion can also be of an undesirable 
sort. A man who bcconuxs enr.iged at his bu.siness associates may not im- 
mediately give vent to his emotions but may later sock escape from his 
upsc‘t condition bv berating his vmIc and children (projection). In this 
instance, his substitutt activities are doing neithc*r himself nor his family 
any good. 

Another method of dealing wdth the problem occasioned by the need 
for repressing the emotions is known as su'hlimation. which is merely a 
particular kind ol substitution. Th’< involves th(* rational training of the 
emotions by directing their expression into constructive channels. It sig- 
nifies the direction of disapproved or selfish desires into higher, socially 
approved forms of activity. The follow’ing are examples: 

Thu.s, interest in teaching, nunsiug, and social work has been interpreted as sub- 
limation of maternal urges; aggressive tendencies may be sublimated into 
athletic achievements; throwing oneself into one’s woik may be a redirection 
of frustration in the home; career Women are said to .sublimate their lack of 
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success in marriage by accomplishments in business or the professions; religion 
may be a sublimation of deeper impulses which an individual is unable to 
express.® 

The difference betw^een sublimation and substitution is that in sub- 
limation the emotional desire is satisfied by being directed into a com- 
pletely different channel of expression and toward an apparently different 
goal, while in substitution another activity is employed in an approach to 
the same problem or for accomplishment of the same goal. 

Sex and Emotion 

Sublimation is particularly effective for young people in the control of 
sex drives. Unbridled sexual tendencies work in opposition to the welfare 
and social expectations of society. Lack of adequate control may lead to 
social ostracism oi twen to imprisonment. Moreover uncurbed activity of 
the sex motives coarsens and blunts an endowment that shoidd be endued 
with beauty and deep satisfaction. Many avenues lor the sublimation of 
sex tendencies are open to the young people of today. Inasmuch as sex 
has its physical attributes, a consideiable amount of physical activity and 
exercise in the open air is desirable. Participation in athletic gairftjs and 
sports will do much to consume some of the physical and emotional 
energy that might otherwise be misdirected. Parties, dances, and social 
and intellectual gatherings in which <^the sexes participate on an equal 
basis provide means of redirection and expression and wholesome gratifi- 
cation. Enjoyment of the fine arts by one in need of new interests, both as 
an observer and as an active contributor, is recommended by many, since 
such activity engages the aesthetic tendencies. Music, dancing, and litera- 
ture provide release from many emotional tensions— including sex drives. 
Moderate attendance at carefully selected motion-picture shows is another 
resource, but many of the screen plays are so obviously of a sex-arousing 
nature that the effect is to stimulate rather than to sublimate. Religion is 
a valuable source of guidance and inspiration in the redirection of the 
sexual drives. 

The suggestions offered are not intended to indicate that sex should be 
ignored. Young people should be aware that sublimation is taking place. 
Fundamental to a successful dealing with sex is the building up of whole- 
some attitudes through knowledge and intelligence. The need for knowl- 
edge about sex is well argued in Carroll’s statement: 
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Excepting where there are physical abnormalities, heterosexual diflBculties 
spring largely from fear: fear of violating the taboos which our culture has set 
up and fear of lack of competency- Our society is firm in its insistence on sex 
restraint. Intercourse outside of marriage is frowned upon. 

A feeling of personal inadequacy underlies many sexual maladjustments. It 
is one of the most important causes of frigidity in women and impotence in men. 
This feeling of inadequacy is usually accompanied bv a sense of shame. If sexual 
maladjustments are to be reduced in number and intensity a healthi(T social 
attitude toward sex must be developed.^ 

Substitution and sublimation of the emotions, as a general rule, con- 
stitute desirable methods of dealing with emotional tendencies. Sublima- 
tion of sex urges has been successfully accomplished by many. More 
might be successful if they were not plagued by the belief that it is 
abnormal or dangeious to do so Certainly, with the right attitude, tem- 
porary sublimation ( an be both normal and satisfactory. But it is to be 
hoped that ultimately the individual can so organize his life that normal, 
socially approved expn^ssion can be given to sex drives through mar- 
riage. 

As a person gains emotional control, he will be less susceptible to the 
strong emotions, such as tear and anger There can be little doubt that 
often emotions aie strengthened b) fiequent cxeicise. Expression is de- 
siiable, and through the method ot substituting socially approved be- 
haviors release can be attaiiu'd. Suppression too is at times desirable, and 
through sublimation the dangerous results of unintelligent repression can 
be avoided. It is in such i)s as these that unwholesome emotional ex- 
pressions can be replaced b)^ intelligent contiol and the enjoyment of 
living can be greatly enhanced. 


TRAINING THE ENfOTIONS 
Tlir Role of Habits in Emotion 

Emotional expression is the lesnlt of plumed .is well as unplanned 
experience. Ofi(*n the chaiacteristi »*motional patterns children have 
developed operate long alter the initial learning period and after they 
are in any way efficient. 

Tlie baby responds naively, and lives through diH‘ct experience; as he grows 
older he lives more through memoiics and exj^ectations, alwavs infused by 
feelings and emotions which heighten, color, and often distoit the past and 
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the future and by so much may make the present intolerable. He perceives 
the world in a time perspective and his conduct thereby is reoriented.^ 

Where there are inborn tendencies toward the development of certain 
emotional patterns, these arc steadily being shaped by cultural and 
familial experiences. In this section some suggestions for planning the de- 
velopment of emotional patterns will be outlined. It is assumed that the 
rebuilding of old habits and the acquisition of new ones can result in 
more intelligent direction of the emotions. 

Training to Control Anger 

The fact that anger is caused by frustration suggests some methods of 
control: (1) The individual should attempt to avoid situations with which 
he cannot cope by any other means than r(\sort to anger. This need not 
be considered retreat. It is merely an a.spect of realizing ones own im- 
mediate limitation. (2) Tin* individual should develop physical and so- 
cial skills which make possible an elBci(*nt solution ot the problem. When 
this seems to be impractical, the third suggt'stion may be apjdied. (3) 
When satisfaction cannot be dcTived from one source, its importance may 
be diminished by securing satisfaction frf)m anothi*r source. Wheif anger 
is caused by incoinpetency in golf or tennis, another a\enue of satisfaction 
should be sought. When one is dealing with someone else, it may be 
helpful to give him a compliment ioff some othtT skill than the one im- 
mediately concerned. (4) This suggestion will help in tht‘ control of emo- 
tion in others as well as in oneself: “The laither one can go in yielding to 
another without sacrificing a crucial issue, tlu* more likelihood there is 
that a dispute will be settled.” All these points sugg(‘st the development 
of habitual patterns of reaction whic*h mav diminish anger. 

Training to Disjwl Fears 

Control of the emotion of fear is soiiTewhat similai to the control of 
anger. Fear indicates the existence of a conflict witli which a jXTson is 
unable to cope and therefore tends t() run a\\'a> fiom tlx* situation. This 
inability is quite frequently occasioned by ignorance and superstition. 
One step in getting rid of superstition is to substitute intelligent thought 
for the habit of “thinking with other people’s brains,” i.e., accepting their 
ideas without analysis. A good many fears are lcanit*d through absorbing 
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them from others. Such fears cannot be put down by ignoring their ex- 
istence; they must be studied, so that the situation can be fully under- 
stood. Thus, knowledge is a logical first step. 

Many students profess to have a fear of examinations. Most of those 
who are well prepared do not ha\'c such a feeling, but there are excep- 
tions. In one case, a serious student had made so low a score on an 
examination lhat she was fpiizzed orally immediately after the e.vamina- 
tion. The quiz re\ealed that she knew the subject well. Her low scholastic 
record attestc^l to the truth of her statenu'iit that she became so fearful 
that she “blanked out." Her fear could be traced back to a domineering 
tather, who sternly emphasized the importance of high marks. Pressure 
over the years had built up in her a strong fear. Alter the source of the 
fear bad been diseo\ered, she was advised to take all the quizzes she 
could in magazines, to find old tests for w liich a grade w as not forth- . 
coming, and to hold the attitude that she would just do her be.st. After a 
few months' trial, she was doing substantially better but the fear had not 
completely disapp('ar(’d. In her case tw^o things were done: First, she be- 
came acquainted with tlu‘ naturi* ol her lear, and second, she gained a 
better, more objecti\e ac(|u.ijntance w^ith the situation that she feared. 

The wider the range oJ skills, the less occasion there is for fear. Some 
individuals ha\'e the habit ol tearing very few things, while others seem 
to fear many things. The fornu'r probably have a grc’ater repertoire of 
skills. The help ol other jx'ople -having their confidence, seeding their good 
example, or attcaiipting to secure their ap]uoval— may be an aid, but the 
ultimate goal is sell-depenclence. 

Many childi.sh fears arc* naturally outgrown as knowledge is extended, 
but in dealing with other fears immediate and direct attack is desir- 
able. 

Fears seem to come in associated groups, and the elimination of one 
will help in the eliminatiem of others. Finally, it can be said that two 
different people in similar fear-producing situations may have quite dif- 
ferent reactions. One may gi^e vei *' his fear and let it control him, 
while the other may control his fear by directing it through repression, 
substitution, or sublimation. 

The development of skills and habits which enable a person to control 
the expression of his emotions is a time-consuming process. The very na- 
ture of habit, as has been already noted, should lead one to recognize that 
change wn’ll not occur overnight or take place merely because the person 
wants to make desirable growth. A' guidance worker reports the case of a 
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boy who was referred to him for help in a personality problem. The 
worker spent twenty minutes with the boy, trying to discover the source 
of his problem. A week later, he asked the teacher whether the boy was 
present. The teacher answered, “Yes, he's here. He is just the same as he 
used to be.” Evidently she did not recognize that the forming of present 
behavior has taken years and it may require several more years to make 
substantial changes. 

An illustration of the role that habits and experience play in reducing 
unwelcome emotions is afforded in the development of social skills. One 
boy at a state university said that when he began his college work he 
lacked confidence in dealing with people, did not take part in social ac- 
tivities, and would not participate in class discussions. To overcome his 
difficulties, he analyzed his problem and decided that his habits could be 
reconstructed. As his fear of people was caused by lack of assurance, he 
studied a number of common hobbies and learned enough to be able to 
discuss them with wirious people. When he was with other people, he 
would ask about their hobbies and was able to make interesting com- 
ments and to ask intelligent questions. As time went on, he began to like 
the discussion so well that he sought contacts with people and eifgaged in 
.social activities. To overcome his reticence in class, he tried to anticipate 
his instructor s questions and studied the topics thoroughly. When a sub- 
ject he had prepared came up for discussion, he would volunteer, because 
he was sure he could make a valid contribution. Presently he began to 
look forward to class meetings with pleasurable anticipation rather than 
dread. These developments took time, because he had to change his 
habits, but through practice he acquired skills which did much to over- 
come the unpleasant emotions tliat were restricting his progress. 

A Constructive Psychology of Emotions 

It would be erroneous for the reader to conclude from the foregoing 
that repression and disguise of f^motional expression is the major problem. 
The fact is that expression and enchancement of some emotions is the 
major problem. If this is achieved, the inhibition phase would })e less 
insistent. Our aim should be the building of a rich emotional life. The 
acceptance of a more positive psychology 

, . . would mean learning about how to develop, in children and ourselves, 
the capacities for a variety of strong and colorful emotional experiences, such 
as are now enjoyed by occasional fortunate personalities. 

Particularly, we need to find the secrets of why, for some persons, the every- 
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day activities of living carry such great satisfaction Emotional eicperience does 
not mean merely excitement, or mtensel\ stirred up feeling, it means the land 
of warm feeling that one can have in being with an evei)dav frund, the 
pleasures some people can get from raking leaves, or listening to the diipping 
rain, the feel of warm, sudsy dishwater, a house well arranged the satisfaction 
of watching children at play oi a gray fog loll in 

It would mean that we should Iciin to teach oui cliildicm to enjoy oui 
natural beauties with the kind of pas'ionitc wildness lint today onl a rare 
Thoreau can feel It would mean knowing how to leach music and all the aits 
that man has developed in such a wa\ thit it could he cornmonplioe to have 
people get really deep enjoyment from these il would me iii laisinir childien so 
that they can have a full emotion d expciicncc (»f chgnitv and icspcct foi them- 
selves and the work they ue cntiusted with in lih so tint thev c in led hkccl 
nid valued bv otheis led that lhc\ ue lealh pcisons gixing them skills 
that can make tliem fed adequate cipibk tc ulnng the iits of liundsh p and 
social liie so that it is easv to have feelings oi hu nelhness inliinic>, and affec 
tion towaid others 

Tratnm(f the Positive I motions 

Education of the fiiui and constructive emotions cm tike phut" on a 
conscious level The cvpicssion of svtiipatln lot txirnpk" can be in- 
fluenced bv the habits thit aie loiined S\mpallw is \ geiuiil tcim 
indicating behavioi eliKctecl in behalf of aiu>lli(i The alnlitv to shut 
and appreciate the good oi ill lortuiie of another is invob e d Just as angei 
has its natiiial, is we^ll is ds h tined components so too docs s\mpitiiv 
Another ste^p in the cultivation of svmpithv is to dcMlop the abilit> to 
put oneself in the jdace ^ ' otbeis by mil mg in effoit to see then view- 
point Lack of s) mpathv may indicate lick of knowhehjc iboiit the other 
person, rather than lack of a poten'iilit^ ioi that emotion \ n(^i ste"p is, 
therefore, the accjiiiiing of evpene cos ihit extend the iinde'i standing of 
one's fellow men It is upon this piinciple tint loMual sludv of other 
nations and peoples with a view to evtendmg svrnpithetu relationships, 
IS based In this mannei people aie enibh J to see thiougli tlie piopa- 
ganda that would thwart the development k>\ bnman imde istanding 

On a smallei and more intimate de this piiiuiplt of iindei standing 
should include the cultivation of associations with persons in one's im- 
mediate environment The U clinupics and skill of conitc sy and good man 
ners should be learned because these facilitate associations and are 
essential to a genuine attitude of sympathy It wall bo easier to grow into 
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a feeling of true sympathy for people in all kinds of circumstances if one 
will treat them with the deference which is inherent in good manners. A 
review of your own personal reactions toward those who have extended 
you courteous treatment is sufficient proof of the social and personal 
value of such conduct. 

In education for pleasure, satisfaction, and appreciation, principles 
similar to those mentioned in connection with the other emotions are ap- 
plicable. Pleasure can arise through the exercise of any skill or capacity 
that the individual possesses. Two things are inherent in this statement: 
exercise and capacity. It is necessary to express the emotion of pleasure 
before it becomes a functional thing, and it is essential that pleasures be 
derived from the exercise of some existing capacity. Satisfaction comes 
from activities in wliich a person has some degree of skill and understand- 
ing. People often say that they intend to develop an appreciation of litera- 
ture and music when thev have more time' at their disposal. The accom- 
plishment of this intentioTi is unlikely, because' the capacity dies out when 
it is not exercised. The person who has an appreciation for good music 
and literature is one who has made a habit of exercising his capacities for 
appreciation in thest' areas. Skill, knowledge, understanding, participa- 
tion, and experience are just as necessary for ]deasure and ap])rec‘iation 
as lor the control of iiegatise emotions. This is one of the significant rea- 
sons why college students should, while in school, seek to develop (by 
exercise) those activities whicli contribute to what we know as a well- 
rounded personality. Tliere arc' all too manv adults who have permitted 
the stress of their daily routines to interfere with opportunities for exer- 
cising their appreciation of art, music, and literature. 

The Role of Relaxation in Trainin<r the EmoUons 

Analysis of the experience of an emotion reveals that it is accompanied 
by some degree of bodily tension. In anger and fear this tension reaches 
such a state that bodily incoordinations result. Often the tension amounts 
almost to a state of paralysis. One of the necessary steps in controlling 
emotion is to learn the meaiung and use of relaxation. Physiologists, doc- 
tors, and psychologists point out the need for relaxation in living com- 
petently in a civilization characterized by compact social organization, 
financial complexity, technological improvement, and international de- 
pendence. 

William James stressed the need for relaxation years ago, but far too 
many people have not yet learned the lesson. 
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We say that so many of our fellow-countrymen collapse, and have to be sent 
abroad to rest their nerves, because they work so hard. I suspect that this is an 
immense mistake. I suspect that neither the nature nor the amount of our work 
is accountable for the frequency and severity of our breakdowns, but that their 
cause lies rathci in these absurd feelings of hurry and having no time, in that 
breathlessness and tension, tluit anxiety of feature and solicitude for results, that 
lack ol inner harmony and ease, in short, by which with us the work is so apt to 
be accompanied, and from which a European who should do the same work 
would nine times out of ten be free. These perfectly wanton and unnecessary 
tricks of inner altitude and outer manner in us, caught from the social atmos- 
phere, kept up by tradition, and idc.dized by many as the admirable way of 
life, are the last straws that break the American cameVs back, the final over- 
flowers of our measure of wear and tear and fatigue. . . . It is your relaxed and 
<isy worker, who is in no huiry, and f(uite thoughtless most of tlie while of 
consequeiK'es, who is )our efficient workei; and tension and anxiety, and 
present and futurt\ all mixed up together in our mind at once, are the surest 
drags upon steady progress and hindrances to our success. 

What is the way out of this state of emotional tension which interferes 
with our efficieiicy and complete enjoyiiKuit of life? James suggested that 
it was necessary for one genuinely not to care whether or not you are 
relaxing. That is, a person must lia\(' the attitude of relaxation before he 
can achieve the physical condition ol relaxation. In order to .achieve this 
attitude, the individual must get rid ol egotistical ideas about his own 
importance. In all jjrobability, the world will go right on, even though 
your job has to be doiu' by someone else. Onee a decision has been made 
and acted upon in good faith, tin* one who has made the decision should 
forget about the possible outcomes which might have resulted from a 
different course of action. “Crying oyer spilled milk'* is not only useless; it 
is detrimental to the attainment ol •nental health. This argument does not 
imply that a person sbould neglect his work but aims to make elear that 
a systematie organization for work, including a time for relaxation, should 
be developed. 

Many persons in positions of respoiisibinW and authority have found 
that they are more stalile and efficie if they take a short rest immediately 
after a meal oi during the late alleinoon hours. Their work is definitely 
organized. Employers have concluded that it is to their own benefit to 
provide periods of rest for their employees. Some believe it effective to 
relax during odd moments between duties, in time that is frequently 
given to feverish newspaper reading or to hurried planning for other ac- 
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tivities. Time required for commuting can be put to a constructive use in 
the replenishing of physical and mental energy by relaxing. The secret of 
those who can get along adequately with fewer than eight hours of 
sleep is, to a great extent, their ability to use odd moments for relax- 
ing. 

While the value of relaxing is generally recognized, the answer to the 
question of how to relax is not so widely known. Edmund Jacobson ® be- 
lievers that the ability to relax is acquired through conscious habit forma- 
tion. Even when an individual tliinks that he is relaxed, scientific analysis 
may show that tension is present Jacobson ad\ ocates the detection of ten- 
sion by giving conscious attemlion to a particular muscle. This can be done 
by flexing the muscle and them studying the feeling that results as re- 
laxation progresses. After on(‘ muscle has becii relaxed, attention should 
be given in the same way to another iniiscle. Since habits are involved in 
this process, no one should be discouraged by not making speedy progress. 
Jacobson recommends that periods of one hour at a time be devoted to 
this training dining the (‘arlv learning period. His method will be found 
to be effective ior overcoming insomnia. As a jierson lies in bed, he can 
start with the muscles in bis toes, giving conscious attention to thgir re- 
laxation, then proceed upward tliroiigboul the entire body, ending with 
the relaxation oi the muscles in the jaws and throat. In this way the entire 
body can be relieved of muscular tqpsiou If one is attending to the 
probh'in of progressive relaxation, be cannot at the same time be con- 
cerned with the worries which are keeping him awake. It is ielt that 
applying Jacobson \s methods would result in a more economical expendi- 
ture of (Micrgv— that like dancers, singers, and acrobats the best pcTform- 
ance of workers will be achieved without an orgy of energy output 
(84:357). 

Worry as a Threat to Emotional Training 

Worrv is a slate of anvicly or vexation in vs^hich the individual frets over 
conditions instead of taking active steps toward oviTComing the particular 
difficulty. It involves a state* of tension that cause's a drain on physical 
energy and is a sort of thought process that leads to no conclusion. As 
this brings the "thinker” back to his original problem, it is called "circular 
thinking” as contrasted to ‘'straight-line” thinking, by means of which one 
gets somewhere, i.e., reaches a conclusion (see Figs. 20 and 21). 
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Worry actually inhibits mental associations and thus causes loss of 
effective power. The physical effects are decidedly undesirable, as is evi- 
denced by experiments which have shown that strong emotions, anxiety, 
and prolonged tension may produce such an abnormal secietion of gly- 
cogen as to cause it to seep through the kidneys and produce a sort oi 


I hove 0 bod beort 



Fig 20 Schematic represent ition o{ m letiiil i ise of \\orr\ Altd a great deal of 
discussion with the author the man dt ( idcd ih il worry was not gtiling him anywhere 
and, in fact, miglit e\<n be iggrasating his hr irt ndition lit dctidtd to do some 
straight-hnc thinking 


I'm sick— >*I need money — must work 


It moy hll me but my doughter 
Will hoi/e msuronce 

She will hove my income while 
[ live 


Fig 21 Schematic reprt sei * alion oJ directed thinking He did go to work and in 
spile of a negatue prognosis by tns doctor he is yc trs liter, still dive He lias put 
his daughter through college, seen her serve a siieccssfiil enlistment in the WAVLS 
and become established in the teaclini profession Ills thinking ceased to be of the 
circular tvpe c illed woirv and became slriight-lme thinking that lid lo conclusions 
other than the original perplexity 


tempoiary diabetes, known as “glycosuiia ” The control of wony is, there- 
fore, a very practical concern in the inten s*^s ol both nicmtal and physical 
health 

Nevertheless, everyone piobably woines to some extent, and warnings 
about the dangeis and iisch'ssness of woiry do not sohe the problem 
There are, indeed those who claim that worry is beneficial Such an asser- 
tion IS, of coui se, based upon a certain concept of worry which presents it 
as synonymous with genuine concern— thus making a habit of worrying 
seem desirable. Admittedly, concern and planning for the future are 
essential to human efiBciency, but this is not worry. 
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Since worry usually accompanies a feeling of inadequacy or inferiority, 
one of the first steps toward eliminating it must be the development of 
confidence through the acquisition of skill and knowledge. The wise per- 
son, will carry on some constructive activity that prepares him for the 
future. Merc worry does not improve one's ability. Worry is a form of 
vague fear; so another step in ox'ercoming it is to get a clear understand- 
ing of the problem. Analysis ( writing the issu€*s involved will often aid 
in accurate evaluation) and uncIfM*standing will help to dispel the ignor- 
ance that causes the fear and vvf)rrv. \ good method of convincing oneself 
of the uselessness of worry is to lecall some event that has previously 
occasioned worry, so as to see whether the actual e^'ent, wIk'ii it did oc- 
cur, proved to be as bad as had been anticipated. 

Steps toward Red tiring Worry 

There are a number of things that can be done to reduce or even elimi- 
nate worry: (1) Sit down with the problem; give some time to a con- 
.sideration of the bothersome situation. A significant factor in worry is 
the inclination to procrastinate over making a decision. During this 
“putting-off” jieriod, the tensions have a cumulative effect, which jnakes 
the problem seem Increasingly difficult. (2) Enlist the aid of an expert. 
College students hav e deans and advisers available to help them. There 
are bankers, lawyers, ministers, doctors, and others who are trained to 
give wise assistance. Many worries are caused by a lack of adec[uate in- 
formation; so the obvious course is to find somc^one who can help you 
recognize the facts. (3) Talk with someone— anyone— not necessarily an 
expert. Often describing the problem to another person helps you to 
straighten out in v’oiir mind the edements of the difficulty. But most of all, 
this talking serves as mental catharsis. Sharing the problem with another 
seems to reduce the burdeii that has been pressing hcav'ily. (4) Get at 
the cause. This is a factor in the solution of any mental hygiene problem. 
The services of a psychiatrist or a psychologist can be very helpful in 
finding out causes, but sometimes the worried person can liimself get 
at the source by taking the throe steps just described. (5) When you find 
the cause, face the facts and do something about them. If you are worried 
about grades, seek for an answer in an applied time schedule, a reduced 
number of credit hours, less outside work undertaken, or improved tech- 
niques of study. If the worry is about finances, consider possible reduc- 
tions in expenditures, available sources of extra revenue, or the wisdom 
of securing a loan. If there is an answer, not only will doing something 
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active reduce the problem, but filling your time with action will leave 
less opportunity for nonadjustive worry. (6) Even if none of the above 
attempts will work successfully, it is certain that more worry will not help 
the situation. You may as well let events move on as they will. Many expe- 
riences have proved that it is perfectly possible to put useless thoughts 
resolutely out of one’s mind. Tension can further be reduced by engaging 
in activities which are not related to the worry— sports, social pastimes, 
movies, concerts, reading, travel, and other resources. Many times, after 
having turned away from the ]m)bl(MH by resort to these substitute activi- 
ties, you can return to attack it with fresli vigor and can do some straight- 
line thinking that will be adjnstive. 

SUMMARY 

Emotions are an inseparable part of life. Uncontrolled, they contribute 
to waste and unhappiness; controlled, they add zesi and value to living. 
This is understandable when we sto]^ to realize that emotions involve 
physiological change's that afleet both physical and mental functions. 
Study of the theory's of emotion leads to the belit'f that emotions can be 
controlled and dirc'cted. Flu' James-Langc thcorv indicates that giving 
response to the emotion will tend to make it stronger The (Cannon theory 
teacht's that emotions ina\' be of value in mec-ting an emergenc*y and that, 
wht*n direct expression is socially undc'sirable, acceptable physical sub- 
stitutes .should be pro\ idl'd. Rc’]ia\ ioristic interpretations claim that cer- 
tain basic emotions, through training and expcrienci', expand into many 
and varied forms of expression and that the ex]^('riences can be so directed 
that emotional control is entirely possible. Psychoanalytic theory stri'sscs 
the importance of the uneonsciou.s as a .s(-at of turmoil unh'ss substitution, 
sublimation, and .some lorm of eathaisis relievi's the pressure of sup- 
pressed experiences and iii.stinctual urges. As in the ("annon view, some 
form of expression is essential to optimum idjiistmc'nt. 

Research into the role of the endocTine glands in emotion shows that, 
while emotion is influenced by glands, a particular glandular di.sturbance 
does not necessarily indicate that identical kinds of conduct will be 
aroused in different people. At the pre.sent time, the study of habit forma- 
tion in the control of emotions leads to a more optimistic outlook than 
does tJic notion that emotions will be controlled by hormone injections. 

For control of the emotions, two general and valuable suggestions are 
found in the techniques of substitution and sublimation. Sublimation of 
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sex drives during youth can be accomplished through engaging in various 
types of physical, social, mental, and aesthetic activities. Employment 
of these suggestions involves the formation of new sets of habits, which 
is the key to emotional control. Among the suggestions for achieving such 
emotional control are the following: the development of skills which en- 
able a person to cope successfully with his environment; the acquisition 
of knowledge which will overcome fears; participation in social activities, 
so that self-confidcnce can be achieved; exercise of the finer emotions, 
beginning at dti early age and continuing the practice throughout life; 
development ol tlie ability to place a true evaluation upon events through 
being able to pul yourself in another’s position; and the establishment of 
friendly relationslii])s with othcis so that they can be confided in, which 
will help by bn'nging (he causes of emotion into the open where they can 
be analyyed. 

Finally, much cmii be flonc toward controlling the emotions by employ- 
ing what William James calls ‘‘the gospel of relaxation.” Emotional tension 
can be paitially reduced thiough the assuming of the position of physical 
reLivation. Progressive relaxation, pefiods of rest during the day, and 
actuvil practice in the habit ol lelaxation are sp(*cific suggestions for the 
control of emotional tension. Woiry is a threat to emotional poise, and 
since it is usually concerned with what has aheady happened oi what has 
not yet happened, t)ur active concern xjith tlu' pieseiit will help to elimi- 
nate its dangerous effects. Back of woii) lies <i letding ol infcrioiity and 
inadecjuacy. It follows tliat our actual iiilerioi ities should be recognized 
and our imagined ones be accur«itel\ e\aluatcd. This can be accomplished 
by substituting inl(*lligent conduct for emotionalized thinking. 

There is no magic foininla for achiexiiig mental health thioiigh emo- 
tional contiol. The Jong pioc<‘>s of giow^th and habit formation, dexolop- 
ment of the ability to fact' reality eonrvin with the present, and the use of 
intelligence arc keys to emotional contiol 


TEST YOUR OOMPREflENSTON Ol^ THE (IIAPTER 

Decide whethen- the following stateinc'iits are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chaptei or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. Since emotions CcUise dc(‘p-st aled pliysiologieal changes, it is highly 
desirable that we get rid of them. 
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2. The degree of an emotion is its most important aspect; i.e., even 
what might ordinarily be a pleasant emotion may be so strong that 
its effect is to tear down the organism. 

3. The Jaines-Lange theory is almost directly in opposition to the idea 
o! menial catharsis, proposed by th(‘ psychoanalysts. 

4. According to the beluix icnistic theory, emotions are a primitive sort 
of response whicli prt'pares a person for combat. 

5. Psychoanalytic th<'ory forwards the belief that sex urges must be 
directly gratifi<*d or n(»iirotic behavior of some kind will soon de- 
vtdo]'). 

6. Nervousness, instabilitx, and excessive activity may indicate that 
a person has an eialociine di.sturbance, but more likely his condi- 
tion is due to ]:)oorlv formed habits. 

7. Emotional repression is advisable' only whe'ii such a program is 
temporary— ultimatelv all emotions should be evpre.ssed. 

8. Tb(‘ idea of substitution and sublimation finds justification in both 
the James-Eange and the (Cannon theoric's of emotion. 

9. A good nu'tliod ior rediKing the tension of nngratifi('d sex drives is 
to ignore them and participate in substitute activities. 

10. Some pc'ople are just naturally more prone' to angc'r than others. 

11. As a general rule we do not fear things which we know well. 

12. A good wav to develop s mpathy is to learn the technique of 
courte.sy and gf>od manners. 

13. A person may get pleasure from an\ thing that he does well, even 
if it is not socially approx’(‘d. 

14. It is impossible to relax physically and at the same time be tense 
emotionally. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bernard, Harold W., Psijchology of Learning and Teaching, New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 

This chapter contains an approach to understanding emotions 
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through the concepts of basic human needs and developmental tasks. 
To the extent that needs are satisfied and developmental tasks of 
various ages arc accomplished, the emotions of the individual will be 
healthful. Tf needs are not satisfied and tasks are failed, the negative 
emotions take precedence. 

CJoladarci, Arthur P. (ed.). Educational Psi/chologtj, New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 

These readings deal with the role of motivation in education. An 
understanding oi interests, frustrations, levels of aspiration, and ef- 
fective use of intelligence will bt‘ promoted through the descriptions 
presented in these basic research studies. 

Frank, Laurence K., Feelings and Emotions^ New York: Doubleday & 
(Jompany, Inc. 

In this booklet tlie source of satisfactions, dissatisfactions, and per- 
sonal and .social altitudes are traced from early childhood. The im- 
portance ol others, the need for expression and sublimation are dis- 
cussed. Tlie treatise will be helpful in understanding both oneself and 
others. 

Kaplan, Louis, and Denis Baron, Mental Hygiene and Life, Nevy York: 
JlarpeT & Brothers, 

The authors describe the spontaneity and self-centeredness of 
childish emotions and the nece.s.yty for elianging to rc*spons('s which 
are .socially oriented as we grow. The need for delay of gratifications, 
for both inhibition and expression, and lor enduring some frustration 
are considered. 



CHAPTER 10 The Malurinfi Personality 


The focal position of tlic study of personality in adjusting processes, 
mental hygiene, and psychology in general is well justified. Many per-' 
sons’ interest in psychology stems from a d(\sire to learn more about jier- 
sonality. Outside academic circles there are many who seize on books and 
articles dealing with personality, with a view to improved personal and 
social effectiveness. Advertisers capitalize on this ambition by offering 
short courses in personality development, by trying to provoke readers 
into using a particular product, or by offering some secret to immediate 
popularity. Unfortunately lor those who respond to such lures, personality 
development is a slow, continuous process of individual growth for v'^hich 
there is no short-cut substitute. 

This whole book is actually devoted to various as])ects of the engrossing 
])roblein of develojung personality, but to read the book is merely to lake 
.1 short step on the way. One who gradualh ad\ances in thf‘ ability to 
apply the principl(‘s sef forth is d<*v eloping pe rsonality. Ev^en the applica- 
tion and incorporation into habit of some ol the ideas sugg('st('d by ad- 
\ertisers may serv'e as steps in the right course. Encouragement to per- 
severance is suggested in the proverb “Step by step we go a long wav 

There are two major reasons why c*ollegt‘ people are and should be in- 
terested in the jiroblem of personalitv growth: First, personality concerns 
each one as an individual— realization of his capac ities, the achievement of 
his goals, and the growth toward happiness and efficiency are intimately 
personal. Since men and women are naturally egoistic, these factors de- 
serve attention. Second, pt*rsonality is related to one’s social effectiveness. 
Those action patterns, those habits which make us acceptable to others, 
are aspects of desirable personality growth. These two reasons fold back 
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into each other. Anyone who has achieved the first, the selfish, aims of 
personality is more likely to secure the love, respect, or admiration of his 
fellows. And because we desire to have significance and to be approved 
by others, the extent to which we realize the second phase enhances our 
own drives for self-realization, 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING PERSONALITY 

There is much disagreement among psychologists as to proper defini- 
tions, basic drives, and the contributing factors of personality. G. W. 
Allport, one of the outstanding authorities in the area, asserts that “Per- 
sonality is far too complex a thing to be trussed up in a conceptual strait 
jacket.” ^ Nevertheless, there are some things that are known— among 
them is a recognition of some popular misconceptions. The eradication 
of these false beliefs c‘an serve as the first step to an appropritaely matur- 
ing personality. 

Hair Color Indicates Temperament 

One misconception is thai rt^d-haired people have quickly aroused and 
hard-to-govern tempers, P.sychologists have pointed out, in vain it seems, 
that, according to the indications of research, control over ones temper is 
largely a matter of habit and a dark-hi^ed person is just as likely to have 
a poorly controllc’d temper as is one with red hair. Whim ill temper is 
caused by harsh external circumstances or by glandular imbalance, as is 
often the case, it is (3bvious that imiorluuaU* things can happen just as 
readily to a blonde or a brunette as to a red-haired individual. A brunette 
is no less likely to suffer from improper ealciuni assimilation (a function 
of the parathyroid glands) than is aiivoiie else. If there is any connection 
at all between color of hair and a hot temper, it is more likely that a child 
who is teased about his red hair and is told that he will have a hot temper 
may try to live up to expectations and then cany the lesponse over into 
adult life. Then, too, because his temper is alleged to be due to inherent 
causes, his conduct is excused to a greater extent than it would be in other 
cases. Thus, his experiences contribute to his lack of self-control, which 
definitely is not caused directly by the color of his hair. 

A similar belief is that blondes are more fickle than brunettes or, vice 
versa, that blondes make better wives than brunettes because they will 
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be more steadfast. A newspaper article argues that blondes, being more 
“cuddly,” make good wives because they arc willing to spend quiet eve- 
nings at home, whereas brunettes, being ambitious, drive their reluctant 
husbands to extra study and social functions in an effort to be recognized 
in societv. Such statements are likely to cause people to make unwise 
decisions, both in regard to themselves and in their relationships with 
others It wf)uld be nmeh bettt'r to judge people bv tbeii action* than by 
their possession of light, dark, or red hair- a circumstance which has 
absolutely no basic causal relationship to personality traits. Certainly ex- 
plaining away oiii undesirable traits on the basis of hair color is an un- 
whole.sorne use of rationalization. 

Physical CharacfrrLsfics Arc Indicalivc of Personality 

Another misconception which relates pei tonality to physical character- 
istics is the idea that small peo]ffe ate more intelligent than large ones. 
This notion would imph that growth in physical stature must be com- 
pen.sated for by a limitation in mental gtowth. Fanpirieal ('videuce seems 
to .show a very sli^lit positive rehitionship bf‘twt‘en size* and inte*lligence. 
Mentally gifted children .ne on th(* a\(*iage, taller and heavier than are 
children of the same* age with lowca tc'st inlelligetice n0cS:23). However, 
on a relationship so slight, it is utteily loolish to found a theory of cor- 
respondence bi‘tw'een size and intelligence to apply to any individual. 
The question is tluaefore, one ol academic rather than prac’tical or per- 
sonal inteiest. Tlu* misc(ince])tion probabK arises from the fact that large 
c'hildrcn aic compan'd wnth childrcm of thc' same age in the same classes 
and, because they appear to he older, more is expected of them. Actually, 
it is not the size but the age— that is, the number of years of living ex- 
perience— that slioiild be counted. As in the case of hair coloi, judgments 
of ]icrsoriality .shriuKl be ba.sed upon performance rather than upon physi- 
cal characteristics. 

The relationship of jffwsical characl(*iislics to personality traits has 
been a matter of speculation for mauv ages. For example, Hippocrates, 
bom 460 BC., claimed that personality w^as dependent upon the humors 
of the bocK . In modern times, Cesare Lombro.so ( 1835 to 1909), an Italian 
criminologist, advanced th(* theory that criminal tendencies in a man 
could be identified by certain organic and physical chai acteristics. Over- 
development of the lower jaw, projecting ears, ferocious facial charac- 
teristics, and defectix'e teeth w ere supposed to characterize the criminal 
type. Although a number of investigators have made careful studies which 
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disproved Lombroso's theory, many persons permit their first impressions 
of others to be influenced by facial features. Their bias is expressed in 
such statements as “My, he certainly looks like a crook” or “That boy will 
grow up to be a thug— with that low brow and those big cars.” How much 
better and safer it would be to reserve judgments until they are based on 
information instead of being influenced by popular inisconeeptions which 
have been reduced to meaningless or even harmful platitudes. 

The study of the relation of physique and personality has recently been 
revived by William H. Sheldon. He theorizes that there are three major 
types of physique and personality: I'he endomorphic (heavy) person is 
inclined to physical gratification, Io\(\s pleasure, and enjoys others. The 
mesomorphic (athletic) individual enjoys physical exertion, is energetic 
and competitive. The ectomorphic (thin) person enjoys solitude and in- 
tellectual activities and is relatively sensitive (102). Sheldon’s theory has 
the great advantage of allowing for continuous variation between types 
rather than making clear-cut distinctions. A given person may be pre- 
dominate*! v one type with a little of the other types, or he may be about 
as much of one type as of the other two. The theory, at present, seems to 
merit open-minded consideration and does have the advantage of siJggest- 
ing that normal personality traits for any one person may differ quite 
mark(‘dly from the normal personality orientation of another. However, 
since personality is shaped also by /‘nvironment, the relation between 
phvsicjiie and personality will probably never be found to be highly 
definitive. 

It has been demonstrated many times that judgment of personality and 
character from facial features is unreliable. Groups of students have been 
presented with photographs of men and have been asked to indicate 
which were criminals. The students selected pictures of college professors 
just as frequently as they did those of actual lawbreakers. According to a 
story about one such experiment, the picture of J. Edgar Hoover— promi- 
nent law enforcer— was Ix'licxed by a majority of the- students to be that 
of a man of the “criminal type.” Numerous studies dealing with this prob- 
lem have led to a result in which sbidents of psychology and mental 
hygiene might well place their faith: that all adequately trained psy- 
chologists are emphatic in denouncing the fallacy and superstition of 
analyzing character from facial filatures. The important thing, from 
the standpoint of personality, is not how a person looks but how he 
acts. 
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Handwriting Reveals Basic Personality 

Interest in the analysis of personality has led many people to waste 
their money in consulting quacks who profess to diagnose personality 
through an analysis of handwriting, l.etters “a” and “o,” if left open, are 
supposed to indicate looseness of character, while firmly crossed “t*'s and 
accurately dotted ‘T’s reveal firmness and steadiness of character. No 
thinking men would look for improN cment in anyone’s personality merely 
because he had suddenly taken pains to cross his “t”s and dot his “i”s. 
Legibility might be increased, but it is doubtful if a basic improvement of 
personality trends has been achieved. 

Some of the founders of our nation wrote so poorly tliat only with dif- 
ficulty can their words be interpreted; vet history credits most of these 
men with having had sound characters. Students who are deficient in 
scholarship often \Mite precisely and s\mnK'tricall> , while many a good 
student can barely read his own writing. ()l course, it is true also that 
many good students write very w(*ll. ft would se(‘ni that the degren of re- 
lationship between intelligence and handwriting is not liigh. The same 
generalization can be made' c'oncc rning the corri‘lation of personality and 
handwriting. It is probably more leasonabh* to ascribe tin' cpiality of one’s 
handwriting to the type of instruction he has had, the structure cif the 
bones of his hand and wrist, the degreu* ot bodily coi^rdination he pos- 
.sesses, and the Intercast he takes in writing than it is to rc'gard his hand- 
writing as a reflection of characteristic behavior tendencies. 

Members of a Given Race or Nationality Possess I'niyue Personality 
Traits 

A whole series ot misconceptions is basc'd upon the idea that c'crtain 
races or groups of mankind have unicpie innate patterns of bc'havior. A 
great deal of misunderstanding and hiim«m misery have resulted from the 
belief that Jews arc av^aricious money-malv< •'s. Objc^ctivc' studies indicate 
that in reality the Jews, as an ethnic eroup, possess no more money than 
do members of other etlmic groups and arc as socially gc*nerous. Such 
facts are accepted very ndnctantly, if at all, by persons who permit their 
thinking to be done on an emoticmal rather than an intcllc'ctual basis. The 
lack of intelligence ascribed to Negroes, in conq^arison wrth whites, is 
more likely to be due to cultural and educational opportunities’ having 
been denied them than it is to inherent lack of learning ability. Mo.st 
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anthropologists and psychologists agree that data concerning racial dif- 
ferences in intelligence are probably affected by the devices used in 
measurement and by the cultural environment of the persons measured. 

It is probable that many Englishmen have unwarrantably experienced 
embarrassment because of their reputation for being slow to see the point 
of a joke. Other common fallacies are that Irishmen are pugnacious, 
Scotsmen are penny pinchers, Germans are stubborn, and Swedes are slow 
and stolid. Of course, since men of a particular nation live together and 
are faced by similar conditions, they do tend to develop somewhat similar 
personality characteristics. But the supposition that a person is inevitably 
what he is because of his being an Irishnuin, a G(‘rman, or a Jew (that is, 
because of inborn factors) is far from lx*ing supported by the facts. An 
Irishman brought up with only Germans around him would take on the 
general behavior ucquiicd by Germans. Assi'rtif )ns regarding inborn racial 
or national characteristics have no more foundation in fact than have the 
beliefs that handwriting and hair color are indicative of personality traits. 
It is well to remember that the diffiTf'nce»c between members of a given 
race or nationality in personality and character are much greater than 
the differences between races or between nationalities. 

( ')ther M isconce ptions 

Some other misconceptions regardinjg pc*rsonality include the following: 
Eyes set wide apart indicate that a person h.Ls histrionic ability (ability in 
music and dramatics). Thin lips indicate a cruel nature, while tliick lips 
show lustful, sensuous tendc'iicit's. Fat people are, as a general rule, good- 
humored. Thin people are cunning and sly. If a person is not in the habit 
of looking directly into another’s ejos, he is dishonest and must be 
watched for underhanded tricks. Lack of mental ability is compensated 
for by the possession of extraordinary mechanical ability. People who are 
great artists have what is known as artistic teinpcrainents; therelore, they 
“blow up'* with little or no provocation. All such beliefs as thes(‘ must be 
discarded if evaluation of personal jt\' is to become more accurate. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT PERSONALITY 

Our understanding of personality can now be further developed by 
looking at some of the facts which have been discovered through observa- 
tion and experimentation. Since whole books have been devoted to such 
])ortrayaI, it is apparent that the treatment IktJl* must be selective. Data 
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which have particular applicability for individual development and 
adjustment have been chosen for consideration. 

Meaning of Personality 

The terra “personality,” though widely used, has different meanings for 
different persons. Many seem to think that an individual either has per- 
sonality or does not have it. The fact is that everyone has a personality. 
Be it good or bad— whether it affects others positively or negatively— the 
personality is there. The meaning that is usually intended when anyone 
says, “He has personality,” is that he has a positive, pleasant effect on 
others— that he is socially effective. A few years aijo it was popular to refer 
to personality characteristics as “It” and to think of “It” as being synon- 
ymous with “sex appeal.” Personality is a composite of all the qualities, 
features, and traits that an individual posscsst‘s. According to Karl Men- 
ninger, personality 

. . . has been u-sed to clescrihe almost anything from the aUribiiU's of the soul 
to those ot a new talcum povvdci. As 1 shall ust* i(, it iiu'ans the indixidual as a 
whole, his height and weiglit and loves ui cs and bl(K)d-pressiire and 
reflexes; his smiles and hopes and bowed legs ilaiged tonsils. Ft means all 

that anvone is and all that l»e is trying to heroin^.* 

The words “all that he is trying to become” ain* s|)eciallv lanplncsized 
by C, W. Allport, who suvs, “The po.s.session ot !(>iig“raiig<‘ goals, regarded 
as central to one’s personal existence, di.slinguish('s the luiman being from 
the animal, the adult From the child, and in mam eases the healthy -per- 
.sonalitv from the sick.” 'i lie jiiaturing j^ersonaUt; is one which envisions 
improxeinent and makes progress toward greater self- realization. Men- 
ninger's statement does not mak<. obvious one eeHsidcration which is 
extrcmelv important, i.*\, the effect ol the composite ijaits on others. This 
lack is supplied in the dc’linition of personality as “the integrated and 
dynamic organization the pliysical, mental, moral, and social qualities 
of the individual, as that manifests itself to other peoplt\ in the give and 
take of social life. . . ^ 

The reciprocal relation.ship between the individual and others makes 
it rather essential that exeryone should be careful in describing another’s 
personality, because what be is really tloiiig is expressing his own reaction 
to that individual— which is not purely an objective reaction— and he is 
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thus revealing himself. Perhaps personality descriptions would be less 
freely used and less widely misused if it were considered that “In ordinary 
situations, an individual who describes the personality of another in whose 
presence he has been is describing his own reactions almost as much as 
those of the other party.” ■'* 

It may be concluded that peronality includes one’s inherited character- 
istics and potentialities, his peculiarities and normalities, as well as his 
learned reaction patterns, as all these affect and are reacted to by fellow 
beings. 

Personality— the Result of a Long Process of Growth 

Personality cannot be remade overnight by means of five or ten lessons. 
Before anyone can do much to improve his personality, he must fully 
realize that no outsider will be able to turn him into a new man. There is 
only one kind of improvement in personality and character, and that is 
self -improvement. This s(df-improvement must be achieved through a 
long, slow process of growth. It involves all that was said in the chapter 
relating to the breaking and formation of habits. Since the jxjrsonality of 
the present time is the result of all tlu* (‘xperiencos that the per^n has 
had since birth, his personality in the future must be the product of those 
past happenings, plus present events, plus his future strivings. When the 
concept of personality as stated by Ntenninger is considered, it becomes 
obvious that personality, since it includes so many factors and qualities, 
must be the result of a slow piocess of growth. What one does now— today 
—is important in shaping his personality. 

The Role of Heredity in Personality Development 

One’s physique and facial characteristics cannot be greatly modified by 
environmental factors. A Chinese born in the United States may grow an 
inch or two taller, as the result of a better diet and less crowded living 
conditions, than he would have in China, but he still retains characteristic 
Chinese features. The.se are the result of his heredity. As has already been 
pointed out, it can be predicted only with great uncertainty that behavior 
tendencies are the result of race or heredity— though physical features are 
due largely to inheritance. 

The upper limits for the development of intelligence are fixed by 
heredity, but it is probable that present intellectual status, for the great 
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majority, is below the inherited possible maximum. In fact many psychol- 
ogists report that few, if any, persons work up to their inherent potential- 
ities. This situation gives rise to the assertion, "Mankind is well-nigh uni- 
versally satisfied with mediocrity.” Under vastly improved environments, 
children have been known to make what are sui pi i singly large improve- 
ments in their tested intelligence quotients. This development is schemati- 
cally represented in Figure 22. 



Fig 22 Sdicni.itic repioscnt.ition of the intei ( It ‘pendent role played by herodit\ 
ind environment The outer rec tingle rcpicsmts potential The crosshatched area 
icpif stilts developed p(*ison.ilit\ (a) it presents an individual with large native 
potential who has devtloptd dost to his nia\iniiim (h) represents one who has 
large capacity but who has lailtd to rtali/e the potential (c) represents one with 
small capacity who has ulih/cd that capacil) effectively (J) represents small 
potential and small reahzation Tht' t‘\ttnt to which potential is reahzcd is dependent 
upon (1) environment and yj.) the way the individual reacts to that enviioument 

In one community whei e the an* cstral stock was not very strong, social 
workers predicted that a veiy large percentage of the child population 
would, in a few years, be contiibuting to delinquency, prostitution, crime, 
and dependence. However, a group of teachers went into the community 
determined to see if this gloomy forecast could not be prevented. They 
did so thorough a job, in their social, educational, and recreational work, 
that the dire prediction of the socia* workers was far from being realized. 
The heiedity of these children had not been changed, but the develop- 
ment of that heredity had been materially affected ( 39 ) . The implication 
for every person— college students included— is that hereditary limitations 
to personal growth are only vaguely known. A safe assumption is that we 
can each develop more than we already have. 

With these observations in mind, it is fallacious for an individual to 
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evade responsibility for his own improvement by saying that he is what 
he is solely because of his heredity. It will be much more in keeping with 
the mental hygiene viewpoint to realize that heredity only provides a 
basis upon which to work, instead of determining the end product. 
Heredity is important in determining personality, but it is not the sole 
factor. It may not bo possible to “make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
but it might he possible, by the exercise of care, to make a very present- 
able pigskin bag. It is important to have good materials with which to 
work, but the ability of tla* workman is also important. It may not be 
possible for everyone to bc'coine a genius, but it might be possible for 
many to realize more of tlif'ir potential. 

The Role of the Environment in Personality Develo^rment 

It is clear that learning influ(*nces the growth of pt'rscmality. Learning 
should not be conceived of as something that goes on only within the 
school. Probably the inajorits of learned reac tions are acc|uired from all 
the e\pcric*nc‘(‘s which «ir(' pioxidcd b> mi\'iron)ncnt~-h()in(\ lanulv, plav 
group, communitv. sc'hool, work contacts, newspaper, radio, teles ision, 
motion pictures, and tlie like. 

It should be made (‘Icar howevc^r. that learning opportunities are not 
simply proxided fortuitousK oi ac’cideiitally by the cmvironnicnt. To a 
marked degree one selects that part of the environment to which he will 
respond (see Fig. 3) Physical stimuli and phy.sical circumstances aie 
frequently not so important «is the wav a person looks at them This idea 
is incorporated in the psychologist’s concept of life sj^acc, i.e., that ]^art 
of the cinircmincnt which aflec-ts thc' behavior ol the individual Obvi- 
ously, much that is present has no effect on some individuals at a giv’cm 
time. 

Hence, environment alc3ne cannot be blamcnl for an existing state* of 
affairs. A person can choo.se and select at li^ast some of thc^ aspects of 
his environment. C.ompanions, recreations, reading materials, radio pro- 
grams, oc cupations, fields of study, and the like, can and should be a 
matter of >vise personal choice. Activities which have been found by 
others to have a constructi\^e eflect upon personality may provide guides 
for the selec'tion of cc'rtain factors in the environment which one wi.shes 
to have acting upon himself. Purtherniore, c*\perience is dependent upon 
an experiencing person. Many modem psychologists view with incredulity 
the extreme belief that there is a one-to-one relationship between stimu- 
lation and response. The individual selects phases of his environment to 
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which he responds. Theoretically, a country lad raised in the woods will 
perhaps not react so quickly to a coin dropped on the street as a city- 
bred boy would, while, on the other hand, the country boy will more 
quickly respond to the snap of a breaking twig, when the city lad would 
not even hear the sound. Two students listening to the same lecture get 
quite diflFerent ideas from what they hear Present experiences are de- 
pendent upon previous experitmees and reactions, as well as upon the 
aims, aspirations, and ambitions which lure the individual toward novel 
courses of development. The individual is, in fact, a part of his own 
environment. 

Environment, then, does provide formati\t‘ influences tor }>ersonality 
tlevelopment. However, individual responsibility cannot be avoided by 
permitting this statement to stand alon(» Herc'dity provides only a basis 
for personalitv development; it does not coatiihute a fonned individual. 
This statement can now he extended Environment contributes to the 
shaping of the raw matciial of personality that is given hy heredity, but 
that contribution is dependent upon the u‘sponse of the person (see 
Fig. 23). 

The Hole of the Individual in Personalitij Development 

The foregoing discussions of heredity and einiJonincMit indicate that th(‘ 
individual is, to a gieal extent, accountable lot the direction of his per- 
sonality giowth This has led Arthui 1. Gates to asseit tliat a happy and 
efficient sell lesults Iroin eternal vigilance on the mdividiuirs part 
(45:598). While hciedity provides one’s phvsicpie and facial chaiacter- 
i.stics, there aie many personality factois that aic v\ ithin the contiol of 
the individual Good grooming— nt atness and cl(‘anliness— can do much 
to compensate foi lack of natural heaiitv Facet eaniage ci calcs the im- 
pression of confidence and emotional poise 'fhese lactois not only have 
an influence on otheis but also enhance the iiuhviduars sell-csteem 
Almost everyone has at some lime or other njoved a feeding of confidence 
when he was appropi iately dressed for an unanticipated occasion. Since 
personality is interpreted bv otheis, personal appearance is of no little 
importance. 

Physical attributes and appearance, of course, must yield first place to 
inner personality characteristics While Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is not 
considered beautiful in features, her attractiveness and beauty of char- 
acter are acknowledged widely. She has made the most of what nature 
gave her. Then, too, emotional control Is something that is to some extent 
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acquired. Mrs. Roosevelt acquired poise through working to overcome the 
handicaps she felt and through forgetting herself in her interest in others. 
It may be that some people are naturally more irascible than others, but 
this does not prevent their exercising control or excuse them from doing 

[ P I Heredity 
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SO. The mature individual must himself assume responsibility for his 
actions. 

Speech is a factor that can be subject to considerable control, and it is 
one that continually makes some kind of impression upon other persons. 
It is a familiar idea that speech reveals the man. How important it is, 
then, that every person should create the best impression possible 
through a precise, accurate, and easy use of language! The significance of 
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correct speech when one is applying for a job has been greatly, and 
justifiably, stressed. Less stress is placed on speech habits in one's daily 
contacts with family and companions, but such habits have real sig- 
nificance. Speech cannot be put on and off like clothes. Speech is used by 
psychologists as one of the clues to understanding personality. Basic feel- 
ings are reflected in speech habits. Hence, all that we do toward apply- 
ing the principles of better personal adjustment will have a tendency to 
improve our speech patterns, and direct efforts to improve speech will 
strengthen personality. 

Control can be extended to include patterns of etiquette, also. People 
are likely to be considered boors when they arc unaware of, or unob- 
servant of, approved social forms. Preparation for socially effective 
behavior demands that the requirements of society should be learned and 
adhered to. Similarly, morals are susceptible to control. The customs and 
mores of society should be observed if harmonious relationships are to 
be entered into and maintained. It is true that certain rules of etiquette 
and some moral codes seem crude and out of place, but the fact remains 
that ease of adjustment is frccjnently dependent upon conformity, even 
in such a case. 

Although it was discussed in an earlier chapter, the reader should note 
that the maintenance of physical health is partially an individual responsi- 
bility. 

The Limits of Persondliiy Modification 

The abo\'e discussion i the phases of personality— heredity, giowth, 
environment, and the person’s own reaction and effort- l(*ads to the ques- 
tion “What can I believe in regard to the extent to which personality can 
be remade?” 

It would be foolish to take the view ( which some profess to believe in ) 
that a person can become anything that he wants to be. The undeniable 
fact is that every person has limitations, though they may be hard to 
measure, beyond which he cannot develop. The desire to be the world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion, backed by exercise and training under 
experts, does not assure— or even promise— attainment of the goal. The 
presence of many “punch-drunk” ex-fighters attests to this truth. Some 
truly ambitious person may practice long hours, under the best teachers, 
and still not even come close to becoming a notable concert pianist. The 
natural gifts or capacities are a first consideration in determining the 
extent of personality modification. 
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It is likewise foolish to take the view that ‘‘fate” determines what a 
person will be. Numerous instances of people's having worked success- 
hillv in fwricoiniim lianrlic*aps (mi» he cited. Perliaps “fate” had decreed 
that they would be successful, but the fact remains that they worked for 
their accomplishment and did not just wait for “fate" to take its course 
The college bov who sets out on a program of iein(‘dial reading is not 
blaming environnra'nt foi his d<'ficiencv and hitting it go at that Tie is 
shaping his own ('nMioninent Acc'epting giacioiislv, at least temporarily 
the present situation is another manifestation of the modifiability of the 
environment— it is different because it is viewed differently 

The extent of personaliU modification is limited bec‘ausc personality is 
the result of a long, continuous piocess of growth The residue of past 
growth creates an inertia which must br* oxercome if finther change is to 
take place Th<* pi^ison who has been chc^erful all his lile does not, barring 
sickness oi accident, becom(‘ a chronic grouch overnight The box be- 
ginning college whf) has not becni iis(»d to stndv oi continuous work will 
find it hard to appl) himsell to his books foi long hours ]usl as soon as 
freshman week is over The *nithoi has met main students wdio have 
asserted, after a dismal t<Min that tlun vv<'i(‘ going (o settle do«vn and 
work They made a good s(»ut kept it up foi a peiiod of time then found 
theii old habits ciec'ping b.ick to make* th(‘m m'gligent and la/\' Somi* 
who had bevn forewained that tho^ old habits would h.mdicap them 
were on th(‘ lookout and successfullv preventc'd the retuin of previous 
responses Th(*v reali/('d th<it sinc<' grow’^th is a continuous piocess, the 
results of vesterdav's growth ran giaduallv b<' replaced bv tlie growth 
of todav' «ind tomorrow “Ml of \our cKperieuees and voiir contacts with 
other people have plaved a part in molding von into the kind of person 
you now are Hut vou w'on’t alwMys remain just as you .irc* right now. 
Your persoiialitv^ is not a rigid, complete thing that’s all finislu^d and 
polished; it is alwavs op('n to fnrthei change”^ 

Theoreticallv thi' nnlv limits tn (diange in pr'isonality r(*sponses arc 
those imposed h\ striictme intelligence and special capacities Tt should 
be possible for everv'one wliosc intelligence is average' or Iretter than aver- 
age to be polite, honest, eooperative, respectful of authority and the rights 
of othc'rs, tolerant, loyal thrifty altruistic, forgiving, modest, orderly, and 
able to face reality. Faulty structure or sickness may make it diflBcult to 
attain such qualifications as the following: precise speech, indiistriousness, 
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evenness of temper, poise, self-confidence in certain realms, and ability to 
concentrate. The lack of certain capacities may prevent attainment of 
excellence in some of these fields, athletics, music, the graphic and plastic 
arts, and mechanics. It is apparent, therefore, that part of the answer to 
the extent of personality modification is dependent upon the trait con- 
cerned. 

Besides being active in the choice of goals, attitudes, and behaviors, one 
also participates in the choosing of his cnviionmcMit The company kept, 
the work performed, and ones place of residence might be evaluated in 
terms of their continuing influence on personality dc\clopment Refusing 
to believe that growth has cfsascd is the first st(‘p in approaching the limits 
of personality modific<ition Next, one should do something. 

. . . the loving, socuil, and altimstic qujlitios ol man aie self- stimulating by 
their own activity. When once activated, they fted hack cneigv to themselves 
in an extraordinai ily dxnainic mannei. . . Let him [anyone] try to improve 
his behavior t()\\<iid otlu'is in soini' small, but nevertheless specific way— it must 
be a change ot action, not in<‘ieK of thought— and ho will soon find greater 
pressure within himscli toxsaid fuithei change m the same direction.*^ 

It is realistic to bclu'vc, and foolh.udy not to bclicxe, that each ot us 
has in many wavs as ol the pi ('sent inom('nt failed to reach the limits of 
personal! tv modi Beat ion 


A LIFE PH11A)S()FJI^ VM) PERSONALITY 
The Meaning and Role of Personal Philosophy 

The way anyone responds and the choices he makes aie to some extent 
dependent upon his phik>sophy ol the system of values by which he 
lives. Philosophy includes, among other things one’s aim , ideals, patterns 
of behaxior, and mannei ol thinking. A inatuie philosophy ol life must bt‘ 
the result of a lifelong study It includes many manifestations, but it is 
something which glows and changes, so an eaily ‘'flort to systciiiaiizc a 
tentative philosophx is higliK desirable in terms of pioviding a solid 
foundation for the latei consti uction ( I me s individual philosophy There 
is perhaps no more important pioblem for the college student 

“Philosophy” may be considered just a word to designatt* a limited part 
of the sum total of oui knowledge about man and the imixerst* in which 
he lives. There are systems and viewpoints in philosophy which arc 
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named after the men who formulated them—Aristotelianism, Platonism, 
Christianity— and there are some named for basic concepts— pragmatism, 
idealism, realism. These philosophies can serve as the basis for a term's 
work, a college major, or a lifetime of study. Such study is designed to 
help people be better citizens and more effective in their home life, and 
to assist them in the appreciation of the good, the true, and the beautiful 
—in short, to assist in the maintenance of mental health. 

Our concern in this chapter is with the individual’s personal philosophy. 
Since philosophy is sometimes defined as a well-thought-out system of 
values, it is apparent that not everybody has one. While pe^rsons may have 
goals and values, unless thciy have been integrated and .systc'inatized they 
can hardly be characterized as a philosophy. Beijig able to repeat some 
cliches, acting in accord with familiar mottoes, is not expressive of a 
maturing viewpoint which allows one to weigh the relative long-term 
value of objectives and actions. It is hoped that the ideas presented here 
can be of iminediatf* and practical value in getting tlie reader to think 
about a basic philosophy, which can be more Inllv developc'd as time 
passes. The present consideration is to deal with some oi the problems of 
values that are of interest to th(' eolh*ge-age youth. The values will be 
presented in the form of c|uestions. 

What Kind of Personaliiy Should Be Created u ith Whirh lo Live? 

One of the more exacting critt'ria of a matin (* personality is the develop- 
ment of a socially oriented philosophy (14:21 ). Such a philosophy is basic 
to the processes of continuous personal adjustment. Reading about a 
philosophy and its impact on personality is not enough. The ideas you 
gain must be put into practice, and it is necessary to act on tiMitative con- 
clusions, since you will change your ideals and goals as you learn and 
experience. 

Personality is not something with which you are endowed at birth. It is 
something you are continually building as you engage' in the daily ac- 
tivities of living. The persona litv you create depends upon the interests 
you cU'velop, the goals you strive for, the responses you make to problems 
and challenges, the way you meet success and failure, the kind of thinking 
you do. and the habits you form. The personality can be strong if you 
develop healthy interests, pick goals that arc attainable yet not too easy 
(thus providing an impetus to growth), take success without gloating 
and view failure as a mistake rather than a defeat, and form habits that 
analytic thinking has shown to be constructive. The personality will be 
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limiting and destructive if you choose base interests, if you pick low goals 
or just drift, if you gloat over success and quit trying when you fail, and 
if you form habits which tend to undermine physical and mental health. 

The very essence of life lies in the steady remaking of yourself. Personal 
resentments, cherished grudges, selfish conceit, and prolonged discourage- 
ment tend to block the achieving of a resp('cli‘d and pc'rsonally enjoyable 
self. The facing of truth, the continuance of the battle, the denial of 
transitory pleasures which are personally harmful or socially disapproved, 
and identification with worthwhile causes are factors which build stability' 
of personality. These are not mere words, though tlu'v arc' broad gen- 
eralizations. It would be impossible to define all situations which each ol 
vou must encounter; therefore, the translation into specific situations must 
be left to you. The generalizations will hold. 

The most common response to this inav be a mood of ‘‘Oh, the futility 
of it all!” It may be helpful to reflect that inanv others have handicaps 
greater than yours. Think of the blind, the deaf, the' paralyzed, the mal- 
formed, the chronically ill, who ha\e achi(*\ed in sj^ite of tlieir burdens. 
Edison, Steinmetz, Helen KelU*r, Mozart, Kranklin J')elano Rooscwelt, and 
Samuel Cflemcms are onlv a lew of those who fought ofl the fc'cling of 
futility. There are unrecognizc'd heroes timong our ordinary neighbors. 
The mother of a cretin child, the' wife of an .deoholie the sister of a 
paranoiac—these struggle' on in spite ol futility. B\ thc‘ir I'lforts against 
odds, all thc'sc' individmds achiewe* a .strength of ])ersonalitv that inn.-it be 
a gratification to them and a eau.se for admiration bv the members of 
society. 

Fortunately, our problems are sometimes not so si'rious as is our atti- 
tude toward them. The habit of taking positive, persistent action in spite 
of ob.staclcs and the habit of c on.struetiv thought are moie imjxirtant for 
successful living than is physical health and (‘bullient energy. “Heavcai is 
not reached by a single bound,” nor is achic'v ement to lx* had for the 
mere asking. It is up to the* individual t*. decide* whetlu'r to take the 
i'oiirse of .slow progre.ss or to ea.se off with tran.sitoiy f'njoyments. “Step 
by step we go a long w^av" suggests ihat per.sistenc(* and I'udurance can 
in the long run build a liardv personality. 

The laggard and the driltcr pc'rmit themselves to be sidetracked easily. 
They yield to the temptations of the momc'iit. Their achievements are 
negligible and their reactimi habits become progressively unrediable. The 
person with an achic'vable and definite goal organize.^ his resources and 
assets into a dependable system of reactions. It is exactly at this point that 
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the pervasive importance of goal selection becomes apparent. The goals 
can be minor— such as the changing of habits or daily objectives of doing 
routine work well— or they can be major— such as the achievement of a 
college degree, the acquisition of a home, the rearing of happy children, 
or the attainment of prominence in an occupation or profession. As one 
works toward the goal and nears his object ixe, he is simultaneously 
building the stability of personality that will make the selection and 
realization of the next goals more probable. It is a psychological fact that 
“to him who hath, it shall be givtm.” In order to accomplish his goals, one 
cannot depend on one dose of inspiration. He must remind himself of 
what his purposes mean in terms of daily lixing by reading good books, 
talking with serious people, identifying himself with prolonged obliga- 
tions, and restudying the sources of his stimulation. Again let it be empha- 
sized that growth is a slow process that requires time. The personality 
you have to live with is worthy of conlinuoiis cultivation. 

What Kind of Work Shall I Do? 

Perhaps this is not really the first question in this area. Some may need 
to start as far back as “Shall I work or (lo(*s the \xorld owe me living?” 
The answer to this question is so obvious that it hardly deserves eon- 
sideration. However, there are many who act as though they were trying 
to avoid working. 

One young woman who had somehow acquired a questionable 
point of view expressed her attitude in the words “I did not ask to be 
brought into this world and I don’t see why I should hax'e any less 
than others about me. The world ow€*s me a living just as much as it 
does them.” She was more intelligent than average and had gone to 
college and qualified for a teaching position without an excessive 
expenditure of energy. She secured a teaching position in a small 
mountain community but was not satisfied with the salary received. 
Her income was not suflScient to buy the clothes she wished to wear; 
so she went to a neighboring city and wrote several bad checks. She 
was easily identified, and when traced by the county sheriff, she 
finally admitted her error. Kind friends and relatives paid her bills, 
and she was freed of the charges. In this case, it is possible to report a 
happy ending. That teacher is today a wife and the mother of two 
fine children. She works hard and has apparently abandoned the idea 
that work is something for others, but not for her, to do. 
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There are very few who can get by without doing some kind of work. 
Some people may have inherited such wealth as to make work unneces- 
sary. A few try to steal or embezzle for their living, some get by, while 
others reside in such places as Sing Sing or San Quentin. For most of us, 
however, the security we achieve, the respect we gain, the worldly goods 
we acquire come as the lesiiJt of work and work alone. 

The individual who is pic'sentb iu college is, in the main, aiming at 
professional activity. As of now, there seem to be plenty of positions 
available in all the professions— with lather marked shortages in engineer- 
ing and teaching. The critical .shoitage of elementary teachers has now 
extended to the secondary level, and college administrators are con 
corned about filling instructional needs for the next six to eight years with 
competent teachers. This is in marked contiasl to the situations which 
(existed fifh'en, and even five, years ago. Thes(‘ changes are representative 
of the rapidly .shifting occupational and professional opportunities. C^ol- 
lego students .should probably not focus upon one vocation too whole- 
heartedly. Rather, determine to be flexible, piepare thoroughly, and 
realize that in many fields (including the professions) there is much that 
must lx* learned after the foundations have been laid in college and uni- 
v'ersitv h^irth(*r, theu* is, in all fields, an increasing emphasis upon the 
role of social relationsj hence, one should today stiess the social studies 
and apply the principles of mental luxilth A deterniinatiou to do cheer- 
fully and comjietcntly the work that needs to be done is a sound appr-aach 
to the question “What kind of wc^rk shall T do?” 

Whatever work the young person finds is available should be given a 
fair trial. Inteiests are created by study, experience, and succ(*ss. A trial 
should mean that he studies the wurk— trying to see its importance, its 
social and economic implications. lie should try to determine iiow it can 
be done moie efficieiitly The question .ibout kind of work should 
be answ^eied, not in teinis of specificullv named occupations, but 
in terms of the sinceritv with which lu pei forms whatever job he 
takes. 

How Shnil I Vine the Prnhlrms Which Me? 

Everyone has problems. Some permit their problems to weigh them 
down. They give up the battle because of the persistence of their difiicul- 
ties. Study of psycholog), sociology history, economics, and philosophy 
should help one to see that problems are inevitable phenomena of life. 
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Study ot the psychology of adolescence has realization of this condition as 
one of its major objectives. Students have the opportunity to see that such 
things as popularity, academic success, getting along with parents, choos- 
ing a vocation, physical and emotional health are widespread problems 
among those of college age. This knowledge can help them face their 
own probk‘ms somewhat more objectively. 

Mental health requires that problems shall be welcomed as challenges 
to continued growth. The problem provides a stimulus without which 
the individual might b(j tempted to rest on his oars. Attacking a problem 
helps us not only to develop physical and mental skills but also to generate 
a confident attitude toward the next problems which present tliemselves. 
The attitude of confidemee and aggre.ssion is probably even more im- 
portant than the skills, bec'aiise tlu' attitude has a dynamic part to pHy in 
the future devtdopmeut ol additional skills. 

Apparently men svok to escape' problems. However, this tendency is 
only apparent, not actual. Even when men escape the routine ol facing 
th(' daily problems iinoKed in work, thev turn to such alternative prob- 
lems as trying to lower their golf .scores, trying to outwit fish, seeking to 
cover a certain inimlHT of mik's in the time a\ailabk‘ for an autiDinobile 
tri]>, and planning to fit their fun to their purses. Actuallv', then, it would 
appear that lrc*edom (rom problems is something which is only tem- 
porarily sought. The healthy individual looks for new challenges in the 
form ol more respon.sibility, greater achievements, and more efficient 
work. The mentall). unhealthy person is tht' one who really desirt'S to 
avoid problems and who results tt) extreme rationalization, projection, 
hypochondria, rcserie, paranoia, and other defense mechanisms. It is an 
axiom of mental liygieiiists that these escape nu'chanisnis do not solve 
problems, bather th(‘v create furthc'r problems, which make living only 
more difficult. Conversely, the healthy pc'rson avoids the accumulation of 
personal problems bv directly attacking those presented by his environ- 
ment. 

What Ideals Shall I Strive For? 

The question as to what ideals should be striv'en for cannot be answered 
in a paragraph or two. Many volumes have been devoted to exhortations 
n'garding worthwhile ideals. The question is made more diflBcult by vir- 
tue of the fact that, among so many different persons who have such 
varying backgrounds and responses, some will personally find certain 
ideals more pertinent than others In spite of these complications, the 
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author will indicate some ideals that hiwv hec'ii fniitiiil for men in the 
past. 

Altruism, Concern about the welfare of all mankind is an ideal worth 
cultivating. Even if we were to omit the assurance that widespn^ad 
application of this ideal might eliminate war and tlu* threal of war, it 
would still be true that personal mental lu'altli would Ix’ enhanced by 
adopting this ideal. Psychologists and psvehiatrists trv to lulp their 
patients by encouraging tlu‘m to de^ clop an intcTcsl in other people, 
which would reduce selfish concern and unhealthy introspection. It has 
just been indicated that human relations, in which altruism plass a major 
role, is currently receiving much attention in the business and professional 
^vorld. 

Industry. Our society, by (‘ncouragiiig a ])rolong(*d childhood or period 
of dependence, makes it difficult tor a person to de\elop habits of per- 
sistent application. The indixidual, tlu'reloie must seek to ac(juir(' as 
early as possible the habits of industry, which aie truly necessary to any 
worthw'hih^ accomplishnuait. Many delense nu'chanisins ha\e their roots 
in the difficulty that people find in apphing tlu‘msel\('s assiduously to 
the w^ork which is plaet'd b(‘[ore them. The truth is that many of lite’s 
greatest satisfactions come as the result ol aehie\ ements which liave been 
gained through application of the ideal of industry. 

Temperance. The word “leinpt'ranee ' is likely to suggest immediately 
its application to the use ol alcoholic bcweiagi'S, but there is lux'd also for 
temperance in the pursuit ol lcisurc*-time activities, in tlu* diet which one 
may adopt, in such j)hvsieal-lu*alth habits as sleep and exercise, and even 
in the application of th(‘ ideal of industiy. In lile (‘xperienee, temperance 
is needed in food, sex, plav. drink, work, and rest TIktc can be no uni- 
versal prescription as to what constitutes femp(‘ranc‘(», but anyone with 
intelligence enough to unul this b(X)k should b(‘ able to figure^ out with 
.some degree of accurac'V what temperanc'c .sliould mc^an to him. The im- 
portant aim is to apph th<‘ c*onelusions at hic*h out' arrives to the piob- 
lems of one’s own daily living. 

Perhaps none' of these* ideals may appc'al to you personally as being of 
major status. You may fec*l more inclined to accept honesty, love, 
reverence for the div ine, loyalty, or patriotism as significant ideals. The 
thoughts in the preceding paragraphs are not offered as prescriptions. 
They should desirably be considered simpl)' as suggestions, from which 
the individual can depart to formulate the statement of his own “ideals 
worth striving for.” 
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SUMMARY 

Becoming a mature personality is a continuous process. One cannot 
prt'vent changes in persoiiality. so it is necessary that each individual 
should give conscious direction to the changes that take place in himself. 
Heredity and environmtMit are important factors, but the keynote for im- 
provement is the nocessitv of assuming personal responsibility 

The large numbers of factoi s involved in personality and the individual 
characteristics and differences of various persons make set rules for the 
dt'velopment of pt'rsonality more or less useless. The role of growth and 
habit in personality makes it apparent that a long, slow process is in- 
volved. Omstant *ipplication to many features of desirable development is 
necessary. Mistakes will he made, hut they can provide lessons for further 
improvement, and the number of later errors can be reduced. With these 
limitations in mind certain general principles can be suggested to the 
student of mental hygiene* that may prove to be of \aliif* in the formation 
of a program for personality improvement 

Observe the influences imolved in habit formation, but b<^ confident 
that improvement in behavior can take place. 

Take cognizance of the factors involved in good pliysical health. Since 
mind and body are one, good physical health makes positi\e contributions 
to mental health. 

Exercise control over personal appearance, emotional reactions, speech, 
and manners, and observe moral codes. 

Base social relationships upon such (jualitit*s as sympathy, understand- 
ing, kindness, sinceritv, cooperation, and genuine regard for others. 

Select companions, lecreations, and formal learning agtmcies with a 
view to their effects upon personality development. 

Try to see the other fellow’s point of view by curbing tendencies to- 
ward excessive egocentricitv, 

Trv to cultivate a sense of humor which will enable you to avoid taking 
yourself and youi own desiic too seriously. 

Be objective in sclf-obser\ ation Try to see yourself as others see you, 
but be careful to avoid a hypercritical attitude. 

Become more knowing by constant study and by the development of a 
habit of open-mindedness. 

Get rid of rationalizations which relieve you of responsibility for your 
own conduct. 
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Develop special capacities, such as musical, artistic, literary, mechani- 
cal, and social aptitudes which enhance self-esteem. 

Select your interests and align your ambitions in accordance with your 
capacities and the opportunities which are available. 

Substitute intellectual reactions for some of your emotionalized be- 
havior. Plan your activities. 

Remember that an effectixe personality is one wliich enable** you to 
meet a number of varied circumstances with equanimity. Think of your- 
self in the dynamic sense of a maturing personality rather than in the 
static sense of an “adjusted personality.^’ 

Get rid of misconceptions and iallacious beliefs whic‘h hamper the true 
c^valiiation of yourself and those people who live around you. 

Develop a philosophy of life which incorporates the above principle.s 
into its contest, but by directing its change and growth keep that philos- 
ophy from becoming stagnant. 


TEST YOUR CX)\1PREnENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements dre true, false, or quc*stion- 
able, and ('heck with the content of the chapti'r i)r compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. Simply stated “personality” is a word which indicates the unique- 
ness of each person. 

2. Blondes usually make better wives than hriuK'tles, becau.se they 
arc the home-loving type, while bruiu'ttcs are ambitious and are 
prone to drive their husbands to continued activity. 

3. Numerous studies indicate that lack of intelh'ctiial growth is gen- 
erally compensated for by good looks and superior physique. 

4. Lombroso's^ theory is of marked value in the detection and treat- 
ment of criminals, especially in detective bureaus. 

5 Employers who think thev can tell from photographs what kind of 
workmen thev are likely to get are probably only fooling them- 
selves. 

6. Long, slender fingers indicate that a person is likely to have musical 
ability, and he should probably be advised to learn to play the 
piano. 
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7. Personality development is the result of a long process of growth 
and is probably never complete. 

8. Parents should assume* responsibility ( praise or blame ) for the per- 
sonalities of their offspring, since eliildren are the product of their 
heredity and of the environment which the parents provide. 

9. Emotions may either he an incentive to action «ind a<‘eomplishment 
or sc*rve mc*rely as factors making foi disintegration of p(*rsonality. 

10. The completely int<'gia(c‘d man is one v^ho has reached the stage 
wluae till his ac fixities aie inlelleetu«il- emotional i espouses having 
b(*en coinpletc'Iv eliminated. 

11. Om* should foimulate *1 fixed philosophy as early in hie as he pos- 
sibly can. 

12. Then* aie some ideals which have universal v^alue; i.e., they are 
valid for all timc*s, till [daces, and all men. 


succ;esiei) rkauinc.s 

Allport, Gordon VV., Bcroninigy New ITaven, (]onn.. Yale University Press, 

This book, for the si'iious reader, consists in an examination of the 
various theories of personality. The .sti(*ngths and weaknesses of each 
theory are assessed. The role ol cultural factors as widl tis the respon- 
sibility of the individu.d aie stressed as piaetical plans for improve- 
ment are suggestc*d. 

Frank, Lawrence K , Prrsoiuilitij and Culture, New York: Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 

In this booklet a ftimous ))sychiatrist stresses the fact that personal- 
ity is more than the giowth of the individual; it is also the result of 
cultural processes. He shows how eultuie affects the personality from 
the moment of birth. He indicates the net'd for evaluating our cul- 
ture with a view to remedying some of its hampering influences. 

Fromm, Erich, Man for Himself, New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 

The author presents the thesis that the highest self-realization 
comes from a thorough application of the principle of recognizing the 
worth of others. The need for recognizing the moral and ethical codes 
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of the society in which we live is a requisite for emotional control and 
mental health 

Ruja, Harry, Psychology jo? L\je, N('w \oik \IcGiaw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 

The first chaptei in this selection shows iIk' eflect ol \ drying en- 
vironments m the diileient peisonalitics jiiocliued Sheldon’s theory 
of physique and peisonahtv is e\ahiat('d The other chapte» shows 
how motives diffei at vaiying stages of development The author 
discusses the lecipiocal lole of psvchology and philosophy 
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Continuation of Adjustment Processes 




CHAPTER 11 Dangler Zones of Mental Health 


Effective living means that the individual is, in terms of his capacities 
and limitations, adjusting well to his social anil j)hysical environment. It 
is desirable, in the study of mental health, to k*arn what elleciive adjust- 
ing means, so that one may have (h'finite goals toward which to strive. 
Previous chapters have b('en concerned with llie description of such de- 
sirable adjustive processes. At tliis time it seems approj^iiatc to explain 
some of the undesirable^ forms of so-called “adjustment,” in order that 
certain danger zones in tin* maintenance' of menial health can be 
avoided. 

The listing of various techniques for resoKing conflict is itself a danger 
zone, because there is a tendency to iinnervcj and discourage the indi- 
vidual (63:406), Just as there are many causes of headaches, so too, there 
are varied causes for any one kind of “adjust! vt'” Ix'havior. To b(' con- 
structive we must understand the causes of the headache— and of the 
specific behavior pattern. Naming i • not enough. Another objection to the 
listing of questionable behaviors is that peisons can see the symptoms 
in themselves and begin to doubt their own stability. Actually, a given 
symptom, in isolation, typically has little diagnostic value. It is the chronic 
display of one symptom coupled with others that should give rise to con- 
cern. Psychiatrists today are less interested in behavior patterns than they 
are in the individuals who display th* m. 

Certain “adjustive” patterns will, however, occur because continuous 
adjusting to ever-present conflict is the price of living. Conflict, though 
often unpleasant, is desirable because only through successfully dealing 
with obstacles and problems can desirable personality growth be effeeted. 
However, in many cases conflict does not bring about a successful solution 
of problems and frustration results. The aim in this chapter is to warn 
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against certain ineffective techniques for meeting conflict, so that frustra- 
tion will be avoided. 

C:OMMON TYPRS OF DEFENSE MEC:11A\1SMS 

A defens(‘ incclianisni, or defense reaction (also called “dynamisms"'), 
is a wav oi avouliug oi reducing the painful cllect ol a paiticiiLii conflict. 
It is the result of a person’s attempt at pt^rsonality adjustment. Frustrated 
desires lead the individual to seek satisfaction iii one oi several types of 
defense inc'chanism, sneli as th(‘ more common mes di‘scrihed in the 
following paragraplis. 

Rationalization 

Probably the most common defense mechanism is rationalization, 
which is false r<'asoning, or the glorified explanation of beha\ior. It is the 
false justification, through misguided mental processtvs, of some act— be it 
completed, C'ontemplated, or presently being (‘arried on. The word has a 
meaning contrary to the definition which might be inferred from the 
word. It is anything hut the lational explanation of conduct. In fact, it is 
bas€'d upon irrational thought and might better be called “irratioi*aliza- 
tion.” Whereas a correct explanation of certain c*onduct would be an 
admission of defeat or inadecjuacy, rationalization involves the introduc- 
tion of imaginary noble motives and actions. I’hc man w^ho steals and 
ju.stifies In's action on tiu* ground that money would work harm to its 
previous possc’^sor is resorting to rationalization. 1’he truant wdio states 
that he went to the wrrods to increase his knowlctlg(' of nature is probably 
rationalizing. 

A student wdio was taking a course in history w'as getting along satis- 
factorily until the mid-term examination, when his results fell down con- 
siderably below his previous marks on weekly tests. Instead of seeking the 
real cause of his difficultv, he resorted to rationalization, asserting that the 
instructor gave unfair examinations, covering materials not assigned, and 
that, therefore, there was little use for studying. He did not duly consider 
that his classmates had passed the same examination. Moreover, he 
pointed out that history was of little use to him, since it had no connec- 
tion with present events. A further elaboration of the reasons for his poor 
work was that history w'as an elective subject that played no vital part in 
his major curriculum and did not warrant additional attention. Finally, 
he was positive that the instructor had a personal grudge against him. 
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evidenced by the fact that his grade was low. It is apparent that his 
rationalization kept him from getting at the real source of the difficulty 
and prevented his doing anything constructive about it. This lad’s ra- 
tionalization may seem fantastic, but that is frequently the way with this 
defense mechanism— one weak reason calls for support by another, which 
is often equally weak. 

We can test for the presence of rationalization with the following ques- 
tions: (1) Do wc hunt for reasons to justify our beliefs and behaviors? 
(2) Are we slow to detect the existenct* of inconsistencies in our argu- 
ments? (3) Do we become emotional when our propositions are ques- 
tioned (28:87)? 

Perhaps everyone rationalizes to some extent without serious results. 
The real danger lies in the fact that when the rationalization is carried 
to an extreino degree, it prewnts the facing of reality and circumscribes 
the possibility of a socially approvt'd and successful solution of the orig- 
inal conflict. Instead of solving the problem, it really adds another prob- 
lem to the burden— that of running away from difficulty. 

Projection 

This defense mechanism, really only another form of rationalization, is 
a misinterpretation of events, which involves placing the blame for some 
deficiency or defeat upon the shoulders of another individual, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity for the victim’s admitting a fault or a failure. A person 
who has serious problems of social adjustment criticizes the popularity or 
emphasizes tlie unpopularity of his acquaintances at every opportunity. 
Ho atlt'rnpts to divert attention from his own problems by calling atten- 
tion to those of others. Love of gossip is based on the mechanism of 
projection. Pointing out the deficiencies of those who make the scandal 
aflFords a glow of righteousness to the scandalmonger. A form of projec- 
tion is found in childish actions wherein people blame their frustration 
upon inanimate objects; a cliild slaps a chair because he has stumbled 
against it, or a man sw'ears at his car because it will not start readily. This 
is clearly a case of the “clumsy carpenter blaming his tools.” 

Projection is an attempt to build up or conserve tlie ego by adopting 
a “holier-than-thou” attitude. The one who is criticized becomes an ob- 
ject of social disapproval, serving as the “goat,” while the “projector” tries 
to establish his own superiority. Projection is, thus, a device used by 
persons who refuse to place a true evaluation upon their own conduct. 
They have not learned that it is only human to make mistakes and cannot 
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concede that they themselves have ever made errors. It is not necessary 
to look far ff)r evidences of the widespread practice of projection. Quar- 
rels and arguments afford many examples. “He started it.'" “Why give me 
a ticket for speeding? I was only following the car in front.” “Of course, 
I shoved you; you walked all over my feet.” “I can’t see why I should be 
polite; you were rude to me*.” These are samples of the numerous situa- 
tions in whieli p(*rsoiial blame is evaded bv the projection of complaint 
upon som(*on(‘ else. 

Persons who have not (h'veloped h<‘tdthv attitiuh's toward s('\ are likely 
to list' projeetion to afloid some release from tlu'ii own confused feelings. 
Fanatical crusaders against vice .see evidence of lust and vileness in pic- 
ture magazines, theater productions, novt'ls, dancing, and even the in- 
nocent play of childrt'u. Such “righteous” individuals st'em to g(‘t a vit‘ari- 
ous thrill out of con.stant talk about the' sin of sex. Such attitudes might be 
condoned and oxerlooked as being inerelv a sx’iuptoin of poor mental 
ht'alth, if it wt're not for the harm done in sli.iping the thoughts of those 
who do not si'C a defc'iise mechanism at work. Thi'n. too there is the dan- 
ger that listening to the condemnation of othi'i s will h‘:ul those* who are 
not particularly well adjusted in their own s<*\ life into the* siip|)oi^ of the 
original critic. The seeker of mental health should attempt to axoid this 
situation bv (1) be'iiig sus]ncious of xioU'ut ih'iamciatois and (2) seeking 
to develop balance in his own v ii'vvs regarding the gi’uiiiiu' satisfac'tion 
of natural motiv ations. 

Projection, ,is is the case with rationalization, does nothing to solve 
diflieiillies and diminishes the likelihood of dirc'ct attack upon problems. 
When carrieil to an extreme form, projeetion max become hallucinations, 
which are mental percc'ptions for xxdiich theu* is in realitv no objective 
stimulation. In fai't, e\cc’ssix(* exi’reise of projection is fre(]iientlx' an early 
indication of the mental abnormalitv called “(haiuMitia praeeov” f early 
on.sel of withdrawal fiom r(’alitv). 

IrradUitum 

This dc'fense mechanism has no set pattern; it is a means of reducing 
tension by “taking it out " on anvone or anvthing, in all one’s activities. Tt 
might be likened to projeetion except that, instead of blaming one person 
or situation, the indix idnal .seems to bear a grudge toward many people 
and many situations. For instance, one mav got up some morning to find 
that there is no hot water for a shax'c. He correctly blames another for 
sleeping and failing to start the w^ater heater, but, in addition, his frame 
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of mind is such that he finds fault with the way his roommate leaves his 
clothes scattered about. lie goes to breakfast and finds that, for the sixth 
time (his count) that week, grapefruit is being served. The friendly dog 
outside the dining room is too loud in his welcome and is slapped roughly 
in return. Next, the bus driver stops five paces beyond where he has been 
waiting, and a big, brawny athlete is filling half the aisle with his 
enormous feet. In class, the dilatory instructor is later than ie.nal and 
then fails to consider the assignment that had been prepared. So it goes 
from one irritating thing to another throughout the day. The exasperated 
indi\idual expands his frustrations to all the pc‘ople and situations that 
come his wav. Irradiation has been likened to the concentric rings created 
in a smooth pool by throwing in a stone— starting from one emotional 
disturliance, feelings expand to color all actions and attitudes (70:143). 

The dangers of irradiation are obvious. It produces a jH'ssiinistic view 
of the world, leads to projection, cn^atc's difficulties in social adjustment, 
and disturbs organic jiiocesses— to mention just a few of its ill effec*ts. The 
remedy lies largely in one’s point of view. If vve can place minor things in 
their proper ])erspective, if we can be objective in our evaluation of situa- 
tions. if we can allow for our own shortcomings as w'(4I as ihost' 
of our l(41o\vs, we ought to be able* to avoid this iniseiy-bt'getting 
rtxsponse. 

hJrntifirnlion 

This is a defc*nse mechanism closely related to both rationalization and 
jirojection. In identification, the individual imagintxs himself to be under- 
going the experiences of another person. Ilis imagined experience may be 
('itiu'r victory or sulfering. Throuidi identifi^^-ation a person may picture 
himself as the great conqueror described in a book, or he may feel that he 
should be receiving sympathy for such sufiering as his hero on the motion- 
picture .screen is enduring. Identification is adopted as a defc'iise against 
personal feelings of insecurity and inb'rica ity. At collegt* i\ student may 
take pride in belonging to an exclu'^ive social set, fraternity, or sorority, 
so as to identify with the group and share its victories and accomplish- 
ments. Adults become members of clubs and lodges for the satisfaction 
they get from identification. Of course, there may be other reasons for 
joining, but identification is frequently one of the basic reasons. It may 
be well to mention that one of the dangers of identification with a group 
is the tendency to distort the view one takes of the group until an attack 
on, or criticism of, the group is taken as a per.sonal affront. 
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Identification, like rationalization and projection, is the result of the 
formation of a bad habit. Probably no one deliberately sets out to acquire 
this defense mechanism, but a lack of personal accomplishment may lead 
a person into securing satisfaction from the exploits of others. Many per- 
sons who practice mild forms of identification are considered normal. The 
danger lies in the probability that they will resort to it more readily, be- 
cause through its exercise they can evade the painfnlness of conflict. It is 
most likely to be adopted by persons who are tormented by an excessive 
sense of inferiority. 

Parents are inclined to use identification as a cover-up for their own 
real or imagined deficiencies. They may seek to establish a feeling of 
present adequacy through identification with the successes of their chil- 
dren, but this may work a hardship on the children by virtue of the 
pressure of its demands upon their achieveiiH^nt. The outcome may be 
that the young people are urged into occupations oi professions in which 
they have no particular interest and for which they base no special apti- 
tude. They are likely to have difficulty in growing away from theii parents 
because of the abnoimal attaclmients created. Finally, such identification 
makes it less necessary toi the paients to paiticipate vigoiously m their 
own activities, the circulai result being that identification is all the more 
necessary as an escape for them. 

A moderate amount of identification may assist one in setting and 
achieving higher goals, or identifying with a person of high ideals may 
lead one to adopt similaily high ones. On the othei hand, excessive identi- 
fication may lead to delusions, such as are observed in the insane man 
who believes himself to be Napoleon or Washington, a great writer, or 
President of the United States. In such cases, contact with reality is lost, 
and the world of fantasy replaces objectivity. 

Whethei or not identification plays a constiuctiv^e role in the development of an 
individual depends on a number oi factois. (1) In his adjiistuienl to societ) it 
will make a gieat cliff eitMic'C whethei a person models liiinself after a gaiigstei 
or a saint, after a Hitlei oi a Gandhi, aftei a poet or a mecluunc (2) The 
example set hv his heio oi model may give direction and impetus to a person’s 
own activities. (3) In exticme eases of identification, such as occui in paranoia, 
an individual loses all sense of the distinction between himself and the person 
with whom he identifies and actually believes himself to be a famous king or 
statesman, a persecuted saint, a great scientist.^ 
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Daydreaming 

Daydreaming, or fantasy, should have a welcome place in the life of 
every normal human being. Without the motivating force of dreams and 
ambitions there would be much less aggressive action and genuine accom- 
plishment than there is. Daydreaming constitutes a danger zone in mental 
health when so much satisfaction is derived from fantasy that real accom- 
plishment is neglected. Mental hygienists and p.sychiatrists have found 
numerous cases in which persons ha>'e resorted to daydreaming to such 
an extent that there was a complete lack of vital connection with reality. 
Such separation irom the world is illustrated by what are called 
“absences,” which arc temporary lapses of contact with the immediate 
environment; that is, the person can be so deep in his daydream that 
when he is spoken to he gives no indication that he has heard. Even a, 
sudden iiKuement direeth in front of his eyes will not attract his atten- 
tion. 

Other phases of lack of eontaet with reality are known as “obsessions.” 
These are obtrusive, often unwelcome, but persistent thoughts that pre- 
dominate o\er the percejition of actual events. Hallucinations also give 
evidence that dreams are soinetimc^s strongCT than what is real. In hallu- 
cinations a per.son perceives something for which there is no visible or 
tangible stiinukation, hearing soiccs and seeing \isions are examples. 
Abscnc*es, obsessions, ami halluc-inations, which are abnormal deselop- 
ments. frequentlv start with excessive daydreaming. 

Nevertheless, daydreaming, in and of itself, is not a cause for worry. 
Dreams of harnessing the power 'll the tides and the heat of the sun 
create little concern today. It inus^ have been an exceedingly wild flight 
of the imagination that first set before men the prospect of their flying; 
yet today that dream is realized. Apparently it is not just the improbabil- 
ity of the daydream that makes it valuable or dangerous. The final test is 
the outcome. If dreams produce renewed vigor in one's work, further 
study, and the testing of ideas which solve problems, they are valuable. 
If they lead to withdrawal from life's struggles and retreat from contact 
with reality, they are dangerous. Mentally healthful daydreams must be 
the forerunners of activity. 

iTie danger of excessive daydreaming is apparent in the case of a 
boy who wanted to be a hero in the eyes of his playmates. His con- 
ception of the hero role was that of an outstanding athlete. As his 
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participation in the boys' games did not bring him immediate star- 
dom, he forsook the diflBcult route of actual accomplishment for the 
easier path of daydreaming. Withdrawing from the group, he de- 
voted his time to imagining triumphs on the playing field. Here his 
success was unchallenged. Since he controlled all the imaginary 
players, he could always assume the hcTo's role, and he dreamed that 
he received tlie adulation and praise which lu‘ desired. Luckily, he 
came into contact with a teacher who was concerned with his with- 
drawal. By slow stages the teacher secured the confidence of the lad, 
l(‘anied oi his daydreams, and used them constructively, showing the 
boy the necessity of going tlirough a learning pi*riod preparatory lor 
successful participation in sports. He helped him develop his ]at(‘nt 
capacities, and the boy actually did become compctcait, though not a 
star. After a time, the degree of accomplishment allordetl enough 
.satisfaction so that the boy gav'c up his world ol fantasv Jor th<* thrill 
of real participation. 

This case shows that, while excessive da)dre<iming can result in with- 
drawal (shunning active participation in lile), a moderati' use of it can 
set worthwhile goals. Preoccupation with daydreams is more common in 
the child than in the adult, but it must he gnaidcd against because of its 
tendenev to become a habitual response. Tlieie can be* no doubt that such 
dreaming gives a pleasurable color to lile. Daydreams that result in the 
setting ol goals— as do those ol artists, writt'rs, and inviaitors— and tluit are 
followed by activity may become valuabh- assets to personalitv growth 
and the achic'vement ol mental fiealth. 

He^j^rcssioti 

Regression is a return to childish and infantile forms of behavior after 
having shown indications of mature reactions Teinpei tantrums are 
probably the most coimiion example of this so-called “adjustive” mecha- 
nism (actiialK it does not tidjiist). \ fivcjiK'iitlv cited ('xainplc is the child 
who, upon the arrival of a younger brothcT or sister, finds that he can get 
more attention by being a crybaby than by Inang a “little man.” The man 
who refuses to attend a club meeting because his close friend, who would 
afford him a fet'ling of protection, cannot go is regressing to childish 
behavior. Obviously, this type of action, instead of solving a problem, sets 
up two problems where pn*v'iously there was only one. To the necessity 
for facing reality, which was already present, has been added the 
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necessity for overcoming an inadequate response to a difficult situa- 
tion. 

An example of a person’s resorting to regressive behavior in college 
and continuing it thereafter is that of Mrs. M. As a girl, she had been 
granted her every wish by indulgent pan'nts who could not liear to 
see her deprived of some of tlie things they had lacked earlier in their 
lives. She received parental help with her high school studies and 
made frequent visits home while attending college. In order to make 
these visits, she freqiu'ntly had to cut classes and even miss examina- 
tions, a lact which was condoned by her parents. Her roommates 
pardoned her (‘onduct because* they did not perceixe* that she was 
failing to do work commensurate with hc'i abilities. Things went satis- 
factorily until she tell in love and inarrif'd an ambitious and ind(i- 
pendent young man. He refused to acci*pt iht* help proliered by the 
giiTs doting parents and iusistt‘d that tlie\ must live on tluir own 
budget. When the hu.sband s.iid th,it thev could not aflord a new 
dress for an important soci.il t unction, the wile broke down in tt‘ars. 
("rying had been a successful device with h(‘r parents, and slu‘ now 
regress(‘d to this iniantile level to control lu‘r husband. Wlien he i(*- 
maiiK*d film in his intention to have independence, she packed up 
and returned home, where* she ceiulel find the protection that she had 
been aceuste)nied to as child. Re'gression was the fac'tor at work: 
reality was te)o heavy for Iut to b(*ar. The aehilt r(*s]>onsibilitie'S e>f a 
wife* were toe) difficult, and it was e*asi(*r to be^ a child and hive 
others solve her preddenis for her. 

01e)rifie*d niemories ol the* ])ast iiiay be an ii idie.it ie)n ol mental regres- 
sion, but they are ne)t neeessaril)^ daiigerems. Fe)nd rece)lle*c tions of bygenic* 
days max be of ae*tual value* in ])reparing one to face the difficult eib.stacle'S 
of the present. Free*doin from emotional tensions is afforded to many 
adults through atteuiding a circus, indulging in a game e)l marble.s, or 
wearing old cleithes arenmd the yenl on Sunday. Such ie*gres.sions are 
entirely normal if the return to piesent conditions is not unduly delayed. 
It is when an individual resoits to infantile or childish behavior and then 
fails to return to adult reactions that concern over liis mental health is 
justifiable. 

The avoidance of unhealthy regressions must be through effective daih' 
living at all ages. “The man who in his twenties and thirtic*s was a bully, 
a boaster, a whiner or a hypochondriac* will show these traits in an 
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exaggerated form when he becomes seventy. The characteristics will be 
more marked and his ability to conceal them will be less.” ® 

Hypochondria 

Some persons arc prone to blame lack of health for their limited 
achievement. Illness furnishes them with an opportunity to avoid the 
stigma of defeat. Consecjuently, they find it convenient to be sick. The 
word “hypoehondria” is used to describe such a state— one of preoccupa- 
tion with one’s health and an undue exaggeration of relatively minor 
physical discomfort, which provides an avimne of escape from unwelcome 
duties. The hypochondriac exaggerates, through worry, any minor in- 
disposition into a serious ailment. 

This type of escape is probably moie common than is general!) 
realized. Children soon find that they can lx* absent fioin school without 
blame if they display the symptoms of illness. The excuse of a headache 
offered by an adult to avoid certain social activities is a conn nonplace. It 
is likely that there are relatively few people who have not, consciously 
or unconsciously, invented or exaggerated convenient physical symptoms 
to relieve themselves of cariying out some distasteful obligitionf 

A mother who was acquainted with the phenomenon of hypochondria 
dealt wisely with her young son when he showed cwidence of using this 
escape mechanism. The boy contracted a cold accomp inied by a head- 
ache and was permitted to stay away from school. As lu' had developed a 
mild dislike for his schoolwork, he hit upon the plan of having a headache 
when it was time to leave home. However, the headache left him as soon 
as it was too late to attend. After this had occurred several limes, the 
mother decided that something should be done. She explained to her son 
that, if he was sick, it was dangerous to be out of bed and active, so she 
kept him in bed all day long. Because he was so ill, she declared, it would 
be unwise for him to have toys in bed or to receive company, so his day 
was barren of any interest. When the boy discovered that to be sick just 
before school meant his being treated as an invalid all day, he promptl) 
recovered his health. Too many people, not having such wise mothers, 
have permitted hypochondria to become a habitual defense pattern 
which they cannot easily discard. 

It is more difificult to justify hypochondria than to justify certain day- 
dreams. Although there may be an occasion when getting out of some 
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activity on the plea of illness is justifiable, the danger involved is probably 
hardly worth the price. There comes a time when hypochondria pro- 
gresses into a state of hysteria. The patient, rather than admit tliat his 
illness was merely an excuse, assumes the actual symptoms of disease 
and becomes convinced that he is ill. His (‘on\ iction actually does cause a 
reduction in bodily control and function. This condition will be explained 
later, in the discussion of the more serious tvpes of deiense mechanisms. 

Compensation— Direct 

Lack of a d('siiable characteristic mav lead an individual to place par- 
ticular emphasis upon the thing lacked, with the result that this char- 
acteristic is so de\ (‘loped as to function nornially. Glenn Cunningham 
compensated Icjr his burned feet and h'gs by practicing running until he 
became one of the threat AmcMican distance runners. Ben Hogan fouglit to 
show that a small man could become a gieat golfer and later worked to 
ov^ercoine the handicap of injured back and legs The classical example 
of direct compensation is Demosthenes, who by his d(‘termination to 
overcome a speech def(‘ct bet ame the greatest orator of his time. How- 
ever, not all (dlorls at direct comj)(‘nsatJon ha\(‘ siK‘h happy outcomes. 
Sometimes the attempt to compensate lesults in defeat, no amount of 
effort sufficing to cieate the d(*siied ability. In othei cases, compensation 
has been achicsc'd only through the unwai ranted lU'glecl of othi'r ca- 
paciti(»s, so that the individual has developed a warped pei son.ility. Suc- 
ce.ssful “compensators" must have an und(‘i lying capacit\. Gunningham, 
Hogan, and Demosthenes had potentialities which others lack and in 
whom no amount of practice' would have made the talent appt'ar abun- 
dantly. 

Giving vent to anger is an unwholesome manifc'station of direct com- 
pensation. When a person’s pride is wounded, ]i(‘ attempts to get <'ven by 
becoming angry with the one who has frustiated him. Ih' feels that he has 
rce.stabli.slied In's pride through “righteous indignation." Tlu‘ angered per- 
son feels that he is paving anotlier b«ick in kind, but it is mor(‘ likely to be 
in “worse coin" (84:379). In exprc'ssing tlie desiie to “get even” he is 
more likely to try to “g('t ahead,” but the actual result is to lower himself 
in the eyes of all about him. Suggestions lor controlling this kind of direct 
compensation are: (1) Seek to be consistent in human relations, (2) dis- 
charge the emotion through substitute actions—espccially physical ones, 
(3) cultivate the habit of flexibility, and ( 4) be tolerant by attempting to 
understand how the other feels (101:315) 
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The danger of direct compensation can be recognized in the realm of 
mental activities, as well as in that of physical and emotional traits. Many 
students enter college in high hopes that they will become doctors or 
lawyers. The courses may be dilBcull for them, in view of their limited 
capacities. Nevertheless, they continue to fight for their goal, feeling that 
it would be revealing w(*akness to admit defeat in a particular eiirriculum. 
In order to secure passing grades they neglect the valuable opportunities 
afforded in college life to develop their social competency and personal 
resources Likewise their opportunities to exploit* the fine arts, which 
would euricli their liv(\s through a broadening of viewpoints, are ignored 
because of a lack of time. Ultimately, these students may get their degrees 
and become prot('ssional w^orkers, but the cost has beem git'at. Tbeii ])er« 
sonalities have be(*n warped and their success is limit(*d because they 
have failed to devedop the liuniau understandings and the implic'atioiis 
of their work vvdiich are esstailial to gc'iniim* success. Then, too, it fre- 
cjuentlv happens that, in spit(* ol the attempt to compensate for lack of 
mental ability through <‘\c<'ssi\e stuck', thev' ma\ fail thedr final examina- 
tions. If there is no alternative go«d, an additional thrcsit to mc'iital health 
must be met. 

Direct compensation, tlien, has certain advantage's, and undeniable 
dangers. Before attc'inpting such C'oinpensation, th(' individual would do 
wt'll to study himself carefully, to find out whcthc'r he has latent capac- 
ity's. On the* otlic'r hand, it vv’oiild be* the me*thod of mc*ntal hvgie'ue not 
to give up a ehe^rished goal bedore* bedng sure tluit one did not po.ssess 
proper capacilie\s. Often vvdiat is mistaken for a lack of ability mav be 
mc'reiv a tf'inporary slowing dovvai of learning, which psychologists call a 
“platc'au.’’ But to think that hard work is sure to make up for lack of 
abilitv' is an cTronc'ous conclusion, and the mentally ht'althy person should 
riel hiinsc'lf of it. The ne*ed for moderation and balance is apparent. 

Compensation— 1 ndircct 

Lack of a dexsired capacity may cause sornc* to build up some other 
epiality to take the place ol the eh’fiedl. To do so is to make use of indirc'ct 
compensation. For example, a boy who is ])e)or in athletics may decide to 
make a special effort for e*\ce'llencc in scholarship. A girl who is socially 
incompetemt may try to derive satisfactions by becoming an authority on 
nursing or literature'. If ability in one arc'a is entirely lacking or if achiev'c- 
ment in that direction C‘an be secured e:)nly through the e.xpenditure* of a 
disproportionate amount of e'uergy, the individual w'bo c'mplovs indirect 
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compensation is acting wisely. It is likely that many cases of success can 
be explained on this basis. 

Karl Menninger illustrates the value of indirect compensation by show- 
ing how persons can emphasize remaining capacities when one is lacking 
or has been lost. 

Among sixty proniincnt New Yorkers who are known to be deaf, T found 
thirteen pin sieians-most of them otologists! Kleven are lawyers, so that these 
two professions, in both of which hearing is so important, eotn]uise forty per 
cent ol th(* list. f)f tlie others, seven are bankers and seven are business men, 
six are journalists, four are lunelists, thicx' are inannfiietmers, two are in 
religious work, and there is one in each ol the tollow ing vocations: auhilecture. 
eailot)ning, larining, polities, teaching, general sc ience, and music.” 

It sennetimes happc'us that indirect compensation is imwbole.some, bf'- 
eanse the substitute' activity is not socialh oriented. A young person who 
cannot gain prestige' through physical or menial aceoinplisIniK'nt .sonie- 
ttmes will resort to stealing, to ('stablish hims('lf in the (‘ves of bis com- 
rades. Students have been known to compensate for lack of scholastic 
achievement by* creating various sorts ol <listurbanc (‘s - w bispering, shul- 
fling of fe(*t, or loud langliter. Tnst('ad of sec'king direct compensation 
through study, tlu'V use indirect compc'us.itiou in the lorm of socially dis- 
approved behavior. 

Thus, there are two dang('rs inherent lu inchn'ct compcaisation: ( J ) 
The action may not he socially sanctioned, (2) tluMC' is danger that the 
person will continue to regret the hict that l ertain abilities are lacking. 
The point to remember is tb.it a person’s attitiah*, bnvanl the di.scarded 
goal and the new one, should Ix' so chaiigi'd that gi'imint* satisfactions 
will be derived. If indirect cxnnpf'n.sation is to be wlioU'some, tin' person 
mii.st feci assured that a good substitnh' has bt'i'u chosen, and that it is 
just as meritorious to be .supe rior in one art'a as in auoth(‘i. 

Consiriictit'c I ^sr of Defense Mcrhanisin.s 

The common types of defen.se hani.sin tjcatc'd above are e mployed 
to some extent by almo.st every “normar individual. TIxtc are c('rtain 
values to bo attained from a limited use of rationalization, proj('ction. 
identification, daydreaming, compen.sation, and even occasional regrc's 
sion. The danger lies in using them indiscriminately and continuou.sly as 
.substitutes for genuine activity and accomplishment. To possess mental 
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health, one must see to it ( 1 ) that these common defense mechanisms do 
not prevent him from facing leality, (2) that they do not limit his 
aggressive attack on life’s ]irobh'ms, (3) that they are not employed to an 
evccssive dc‘gree, and (4) that he is at all times aware of his use of these 
mechanisms. 

MOHK SFRIOUS TYPES OF DEFENSE MECHANISMS 

An indi\idual, in seeking to adjust himself to the conditions and prob- 
lems of life, tries many different kinds of reaction. In some cases he is 
able successfully to resolve a particular conflict by changing his approach, 
varying his goal, or altering his viewpoint. The per.son who accomplishes 
this enjoys n)cnlal health; he is competent and happy and is able to live 
harmoniously. Sometimes, however, the attempt to adjust oneself is not 
sueeessful. The^n the person may seek to evade or diminish the sev(*rity 
of his problems by adopting various defense mechanisms, some of which 
were discussed in the foregoing section. 

Dcf<Mise mechanisms are sometimes ineffective becaust' ihcj are not 
used in the light of knowledge concerning iheir opeiation. They%re the 
result of the unconscious formation of poor habits. The so-called “de- 
fense” mechanism fails to afford a real defense because the person remains 
unadjusted. He may think that he is getting rid of his problem, but it re- 
mains in the background as a perplexing difficulty. What happens is that 
another problem is added— that of finding a way of escape frcHU the dan- 
gers of the defense mechanism itself. Some of the most familiar of these 
nonadjustive defense mechanisms will be described. 

Hysteria 

Hysteria is a form of mental illness through which a person attempts to 
resolve a conflict by taking on the symptoms of an actual organic dis- 
ability. In reality there is little, if anything, wrong with his physical being, 
but he thinks, and firmly believes, that there is an organic disorder. Hypo- 
chondria conslitules a danger zone in mental health because it may h'ad 
to hysteria. The hyj)ochondriac may deceive others, but he does not com- 
pletely satisfy himself. As a result, a conscientious individual, sensing his 
own duplicity, really develops symptoms of organic disease; he ex- 
periences the pains that accompany .sickness and becomes completely 
convinced that he is ill. When this stage is reached, he has the disorder 
which psychiatrists call "hysteria.” It takes numerous and varied forms, 
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but the common characteristic in all cases is the development of the 
symptoms of an actual disease in order to disguise a feeling of conflict and 
to satisfy conscience. 

This defense mechanism is used also to cover up a fear, a repressed 
desire, a strongly emotional i/ed heliei, or a personal secret, as will be 
made apparent in the following case: 

Harry G., a chict motor machinist in th(‘ Naw, sought relief from a 
variety of symptoms. His appearance was that of an e\ti*emely sick 
man. His color was so pale as to seem almost yellow, he had huge 
dark circles under his eyes, his flesh was so wasted that the skin was 
sunken between the bones in his hands and face. The fingers on his 
right hand were stained a deep brown from the constant string of 
cigarettes he smoked, lighting each oif the butt of the previous one. 
He reported frequent nausea, inability to slt‘ep (in spite of marked 
fet'lings of tiredness), dc'cided staitle icaetions (jumping at the sound 
of sharp, even though slight, nois(*s), and sharp pains in his eyes and 
foiehead. lie was obseised to state blankly and to listen intently 
when the sound of a eat oi a tinek was heaid 

\ftei sevcial intei views his stoiv began to come out in a coherent 
fashion. He had been in the r<uific area (torn the beginning of the 
Second World War and had been one of those who ic'tieaied before 
the sictorious Japanest* as they took islands faithei and farther to 
the south. He was still on the ship wlu'n the tables were turned 

and the Japanese began to be found only on the islands farther to the 
north. Relief had been pioniised, but it had not come. He was anxious 
to get out of the conflict but did not become ph)rsicallv ill at any time. 
His most tiaumatic expeiieiice was to pull the partially decomposed 
bodies of American maiines and sailors fiom the water after they 
had floated about loi several davs in one of the bays of a repossessed 
island Kven this did not seem to aflei't him too strongly at the time, 
though he lemernbeied it vividl> ^ <tpr. 

When lelief finally came he was one of the few on his ship to re- 
turn to the States. During this voyage he became ill, and after* he had 
landed, the symptoms described above developed more and more 
markedly. This appeared to be strange, until he finally revealed how 
he felt about returning He kept thinking about his buddies who were 
still serving. Here, in one case, were several of the contributing 
factors to hysteria. He feared tliat he might be injured or killed or 
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that he would have to keep fighting forever; he had a desire, through 
the months, to get out of it and return to his farm; but most of all, he 
had the emotionalized belief that he was a quitter. This he had kept 
secret from all those “statesiders” with whom he had talked and who, 
he felt, could not understand him. The physical symptoms of hysteria 
made his escape both Irom the conditions of his naval service and 
from tlu' mental ai\(l emotional conflict more' “rcspc'clable.” 

A commonly cited example o( hysteria conetTus soldiers during the 
course of a war."* Dn'ading the conflict of battle and knowing what pliysi- 
cal handicaps would permit them to avoid fighting, they developed feel- 
ings of numbness in certain parts oi their bodi(‘s— often in the trigger 
finger. This numbness suggested a way out of their difficulties, and they 
overemphasized its importance, with the rf'sult that functional (not 
organic) paralysis developed. They actually lost control over the finger 
or, in some cases, over the whole limb, which they thought was paralyzed. 
Proof that the paralysis was not organic was detennined by means of 
(‘leetiie shoc'k whi(‘h hi ought into action tiu' scHMiiinglv paral\/('d limbs 
However, tlu* na'iital conflict was not solved through the appliCijtion of 
electric shock, and the soldiers then dexH'loped symptoms of illiu^ss in 
other parts of their bodi('s. Wlienever the mental conflict was solved, 
complete recovery resulted. jNumerous soldiers are leported to have re- 
gained their health suddenly when hostilities ceased— an indication that 
the disturbance was ol a functional nature. 

It is not eiitirelv a figure of speech that a disagreeable task “gives \'ou a pain.” 
The “nine o’clock h('adache,” which disappears svhen it is tof) late to go to 
work or to school, is (*ssentially a mild hvsteiic'al adjustment. Almost eveiyone 
becomes moie fatigued when a given amount of effort is to he (*\pend('d on a 
distasteful job than when it is to he devoted to play or to a hobby. There is a 
continuum Irom llic defense mechanisms of noimal people to the most severe 
livstcrical psvchoneuroscs.^’ 

Hallucinatiom 

Excessive' use of daydreaming, resorted to for the avoidance of mental 
conflic t, may lead to hallucination, which is the experience of seeing or 
hearing things when there is no environmental stimulation that should 
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cause such perceptions. A person suffering from hallucinations will hear 
nonexistent sounds and voices or see people whose onlv existence is in his 
mind. Frequently these voices and these people direct him to do some- 
thing which he wants to do but know's he should not do. In this w^ay he 
finds justification for committing certain acts which may be socially dis- 
approved. His hallucination provides a defense for his fears or his wishes. 

Joan of Arc is probably the most outstanding example of those who 
have had hallucinations. Her ‘Voices*’ directed her to lead the French 
armies to victory and to have the Dauphin crowned at Rc*ims. These com- 
mands she was able to carry through. Another illustration of hallucina- 
tions is reported thus: 

When he goes into a restaurant the food tastes pc'ciiliar. Thi» pt'rseciitors in- 
veigled the clieJ, .so llie patient believes, to put nasty stuff into his food. He calls 
it |K)isonous, though it does not poi.son him. fl is a naiisealinii sul»stane(‘. Thi.s' 
form of persecution takes the name gustalonj (relating to taste) hallucinations. 
He is ilisgustcd with his persecutors and rejcx’ts their baneful iiilliiences as they 
ap])ear in the lood. 

The peisocntors keep on trying. They blow disagieeabU* bodv odors around 
him, and he is Inrious at them. These an* olfartorif (pertaining to smell) 
liantirinaiiojhs. 

Th<*y pl<iy (‘leetrieal waves upon his bodv, partieularly u])Oii his privates. The 
persecutois operate the electiical machiiu* olten born git'al distances. He is then 
said to h.ive tactile (touch) luillucinatinns/’* 

Most of tho.se who are afflicted bv halhicinations arc in institutions for 
tht‘ mentally sick. Their (‘scapt' mechanism is the misinterpretation and 
exaggeration of sounds and vi.sual objects. Tluw have allowed their per- 
ceptions to be colored by their emotions. 

Obsessions 

Closely related to hallucination is the j^luMroinenon of obsession— pre- 
occupation with a .strang(% haunting, obtrusive, and nnwelcomcd, but 
persi.stent idea. It is ba.sed ujxm fear and n.suafiy imj)lics some degree of 
self-reproach. The obsessed person aware* of his abnormality and tries 
to get rid of it, but the idea persists so .strongly that the victim ultimately 
develops a sense of subjection to it. He knows that the condition is foolish, 
but he seems to be unable to do anything about it. Fear of disease, of 
sharp knives, of suicide, and of murder are characteristic obsessions. It is 
interesting to note that the victims of obsessions were* in childhood exces- 
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sively sensitive and gave evidence of anxiety in such matters as health, 
sex, and religion. They tended to be excessively punctual and desirous 
of adult approbation. These antecedent conditions point to the urgency 
of making an early application of the principles of mental hygiene. The 
need for balanced thinking is indicated, as well as the need for normal 
social participation and the development of a tnie appraisal of personality 
traits. 

Compulsions 

A condition somewhat similar to the obsessive state is compulsive be- 
havior, in which the patient is led to perforin exaggerated, spasmodic, and 
peculiar actions. An idea is so powerful that the one dominated by it feels 
c‘oinp<*lk‘d to carry out some act. If he is obsessed with the notion that he 
is being followed, he will be compelled to tuni around, to try to see his 
pursuer. Among such compulsive actions are e\ct‘ssive hand washing, tlie 
placing of articlc\s just so, and the touching or counting of items in certain 
classifications. 

A typical example of a compulsion is that of a man who had a tendency 
to move his hands about his face and head. He would sit in clSss dili- 
gently for some time, then suddenly would lay down his pencil and start 
twisting a lock of hair around his forefinger. After pulling and twisting 
th<* hair for half a minute^ or so, he would pick up his pencil and start 
writing again. This would happen four or five times during a class period. 
Another act of compulsion is tliat of a ten-year-old boy who w'as brought 
into the author’s offic'e. He did not answer when first spoken to but care- 
fully touched each corner of the desk, after which he said “Hello.” It was 
this symptom of touching the corners of rectangular objects upon entering 
a room that had caused his mother to seek advice. 

Delusion 

Just as in the visual field there are false perceptions, called “illusions” 
(c.g., straight lines running through a checkboard pattern seem to be 
curved), in the emotional field there are false beliefs, called “delusions.” 
A delusion is caused by a wish to believe and is based upon the desire to 
establish one’s superiority. In delusions of persecution, for example, the 
individual attaches undue importance to his own pre.stige, abilities, and 
worth, and feels that those about him are afraid of his prestige and are 
doing all in their power to kill or injure him. Emotional distortion leads 
him to believe that individuals or societies wish to get rid of him because 
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of his superior knowledge or importance. Thus, a college student may feel 
that certain of his failures are dut' to the jealousy of faculty members or 
students who do not wish him to siieccod. Likewise, dcl\isions of grandeur 
stem from the patient’.s feeling that lu* is a p(*rson of extronie importance. 
Delusions are so obxiously l.ilse that iheii irratinnalitx is readily perceived 
by outsiders, but no amount ol pei suasion or logicMl pi oof can shake the 
patient’s comforting belief. 

One source of delusi»)ii is tlie tcndencv to blamt* others for failures and 
difficulties. It is an unwholesome «‘\tension ol tlit* rationalization pattern 
previously characterized as “j^rojec tion ” 1’he peison suffering fiom de- 
lusions lacks mental integration and tin* ibilitx to do disci iinin.itixo think- 
ing. These conditions are at the bottom ol delusions of pcTsecution, 
grandeur, and defense, and th(‘ cause's innsl br‘ i ('moved before anx 
remedy can be effected. Some* delusions inav Ix' curt d 1 v changing the, 
highly emotionalized Ix'licfs of llu' suhjee*!. 'I'hc fiist step in this process 
is to find the reason why the ]ieis<ui wishes to hehixf' the* ahsiinl thing 
about which ho is doindeci and to (mneh him with moie desirable 
avenue's for adjustment. It will do no ‘mod tihk'Iv to pieseni lac’ts or to 
argue with him, be'caiise his dt hision is the* le suit ol i it ion di/atioii, which 
he has already thought ihiongh e\<*ii though the* ]noc< sse's wn re illogiciil 
In fact, arguing with him onh ofh is him Initliei expenciice in building 
up his defenses. On the othci fianti, agre'cmg with him will piovicle* an 
opportunity for gradnally leading him to leali/ation th^it the* dilfieiilly is 
one that has arisen in his own mind ‘riie nnd(*ilving aim must .dways be 
to get the patient to face* re.dily s(ju«iie*h re'cogni/mg both his .isscts and 
his liabilities Whe’ii this camiot be ae e omplishcd, tlie flehided jx'rsoii 
must be committed to an institiitiop wdiero his own lilc* and that of others 
can be protected. To k(*ep out of this dangeT zone is much easier than to 
get out of it. 

Paranoia 

Paranoia is, generally speaking, a ntal disordei hascei upon fixed and 
systematized delusions of granJeui or pe'i seciition; it is, the'refore, an 
extension of delusions which includes sexeral false btliefs, rather than 
just one. Paranoiacs are intellectual extremists who have built up defenses 
which seem to be intelligent but which, in reality, are founded on the 
irrational process of rationalization, Exticine suspiciousness, intense pride, 
and haughtiness are among the manifestations of paranoia. The para- 
noiac’s conviction that others are" trying to persecute him is an extreme 
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type of rationalization. These delusions of persecution are indicative of 
feelings of inferiority. The subject develops a systematized rationalization 
for his own fears and faults which will reestablish his superiority. This he 
do(*s by blaming olhers for harassing him. Ho blames his jealous fellows 
for his misfortunes and disajipointments. Often he tries to eliminate those 
who, he belie\es, are causing his trouble. The paranoid person is suspi- 
cious, brooding, isolated, sensitive, and dillienlt to aid, l)ecausc the sys- 
tematized delusions grow increasingly rigid. He fails utterly to .see that he 
should slionlder any blame for his condition. He ^‘an see in his own con- 
duct neither unvvhoh'some compensation nor the eh'inent of projection. 

In order to avoid tin's mental disc'ast', it is necessary to develop a true 
evaluation of oncs(*lf, to acf|uire lh(' mentally .sound habit of facing and 
fighting conflicts, rather than .seeking refuge in the dangerous haven of 
blaming others. One must learn to b(‘ independent and to experience both 
.success and failuie with (Muotional poise. Rt'sort to wishful thinking tends 
to build up mechanism.s which may h'ad to paranoia. Conversely, the 
ability to accept just blame is a wholesomt' trait, one which should be ac- 
tively cultivated. 

Schizophrenia 

Schizophrenia, ‘\split personality/' is the most cr)mmon ol the disorders 
in the psychotic (loss of contact with reality) category. It is characteri/etl 
by withdrawal from social contact, illogical thought processes, and inap- 
propriate I'lnotional n'actions. A .synonym is “dementia praecox,” meaning 
insanity at an early age*, but the term is used also to describe older 
in.sane persons. Since .schizophrenia is a broad classific’ation, there are 
many symptoms: hyperactivity, scclusi\en(*ss, blank mental periods, 
hallucinations, delusions, and odd motor behaviors. These reactions are 
defense mechanisms in that extienie withdrawal from life* inakc'S it im- 
possible lor tlu* person to be Inirt or dcl('ated. “One might ask, TIow is 
such resignation in any sen.sa* <idaptixe? What purpose does it serve?’ The 
an.swer lies in the* gnomic saying, ‘If voii lie on the floor, you cannot fall 
out of bed.’ To withdraw fiom life is to forgo its rewards; but it is also to 
safeguard oneself against its blows.” ^ 

A number of theories regarding the natun* of schizophrenia include 
the following: 

1. Arrested mental development. Some persons have insufficient energy 
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to tide them over during periods of crisis. However, it is probable that 
regression is a more important factor than is arrested development. 

2. Autointoxication, The disorder is the result ol certain physiological 
conditions arising from the glands, ('specially the st‘\ organs. \Miile th<' 
theory has not been dispro\ed, neither is tluTe much direct evidence to 
support the view. 

3. Vicious mental habits Conduct charaettTizing schizophrenia is the 
result of the habitual use of defense mechanisms This theoiv is gaining 
in popularity. 

Pn^bably much schi/ophicniri is oigainc and is not picvtMitable 
through hygienic living. To llie extent that it is liuKtional (psychological 
lather than physical), the danger zone niav hi' avoided bv aggressive, 
confident living. Tjcarn to achic've apjuet iations for normal activities and 
to get satisfaction horn piesent living. One should woik to athieve .somc^-' 
thing each day, so that he can be satisfic'd with the minor ac'complish- 
ments which add up to substantial achiev enuait It is nccessaiy to b(\u in 
mind that the most d('pendal)l<' kind of im]m)v*'ment in behavior and ad- 
justment is sclf-impiovement. Sc'c'k to d(‘velop wholc'somc and gratiJying 
relations with othcis— an cxtiemelv unhappy childhood is thought to pre- 
dispose one to this clisoider (7 510) \void bc'ing childishly di'pendent on 
others— human love is a niutiud thing C’onsist* nt, pi'rsistt'ul woik of some* 
kind is often cited «is a thonip(Mitic measure; Iutc* it can Ix' recommended 
in a prophylactic capacity 

Manic-depressive Pst/rhnsis 

Manic depressives (or c>cl()thy’ loicls) are ('motional extri'inists-pei - 
sons who arc for a time on the ciest of a wave of ph'as.uit emotions, then, 
soon after, in the hough of a leehng of discouiagement and hopelessness 
The word “manic” pertains to conditions of elation and f iv pirnormal 
(excessive) emotional states while the v\ )id “d('piessi\('' is a])])heable to 
a mood of dejection or a hyponoiinal (b(‘1ow iioiinal) (‘motional condi- 
tion. There arc varying degnn's of ei a ion and clepn'ssion, bu^ the manic- 
depnxssive patient is one* who suffeis from overeniphasi/c'd clK'erfulne.s.s 
and ambition contrasted with c'xcessivi' moroseiu'ss, his moods shifting 
rapidly from one ('xtrenie to the otht'^. 

Clifford Whittinghani Reers, in his auiobiograph},^ describes his owm 
manic-depressive reactions, which w(*re charach'iized by excessive zeal 
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for his writing activities, during which he hoped to reveal existing con- 
ditions in asylums and thus bring about reform. He Iclt that he would 
then beeonie a i anions liuinanitarian Following the elated state would 
come a depressed condition, dining which he had to ha\c his guards take 
awa\ his manusciipt lor fear that he would destroy it. Sometimes he felt 
compnlsK)ns to desljov himsf'lf and would ask to liave dishes removed 
that could b( bioken and um d foi cutting himself 

The causal (.ictor of iiKoiii -depressi\e states seems to be a basic 
herc'ditai) pieihsposition to ( Tivitional iiistabilit\ caused bv abnormal cir- 
culation of blood tluough the brain. In manic states there is more than 
noimal ovid.ition of the brain and in deprc'ssise states just the opposite. 
The pieeipitoting factor is some period ol stress and strain, such as loss 
of position, financial kxcmscs loss ol a loxcd one, frustration caused by 
C’hanere of living conditions, prolongt*d illness, ehildbiith, and obsessive 
fear 

It follcms tliat a peison should maintain physical hc*allh and should 
dc‘vclop the' habit ol s([iiarclv facing his difficulties and placing an honest 
e\aluatioii ufion his abilities and ac comphshrnc'iits Tt is highly piobable 
that .1 wide \aiiety of intcTc'‘‘ts would be most benc'fieial bc’CMiTse there 
would tlu^n bc' alfciuatixes to which one might tiiin in the event of dis- 
appointment in some' pailieiilar area of actixitv. Participation in a variety 
of leisure-time pursuits w'ould allord normal relc'ase and evc'rc'ise of the 
c'motions Tlu'sc stc'ps must be tviken before' the disease has dexc'loped. 
The aclxice would be dangc'ions to those alicsidv afUic'ted, because they 
arc lik(d\ to cMigage m liarmlnl self-aceiisalion when their “will power*' 
fails. 

Aboklmif ihc Serious Escape Mechanisms 

The more sc'iions defense mc'chauisms, such as hysteria, hallucinations, 
obsessions, and delusions aie cjuitc Irc'qiiently developed through the 
habit ol resorting too oltcii to the morc^ common and less intense forms. 
The common dc'lense mechanisms aic* employed by normal people, but 
when these become ingiained in the p'^rsonality as habitual responses, so 
that the individuals liave lost conliol of them, they dexelop into distinct 
abnormalities. Accorclingh, the common defense mechanisms are danger 
zones that liorder on still nioie dangc'ious aieas of peisonality deviations. 
It is therefore necc'ssarv for a peison to realize the existence of danger 
zones, so that serious maladjustraciit can be prevented. Progression from 
one area to another is perilously easy. Normal people can and should 
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avoid the serious defense mechanisms by fiankly facing their problems, 
attacking them vigoiously, and when nec€ssar^, accepting temporary 
frustration 

DANGER ZONES ORTGINAIING IN PHYSIC \h rONDHTONS 

In the two preceding scLiiom oJ this chiptci dangti /ones of mental 
health have been dcsciibcd \^hlch h tluir origin in c vaggerated men- 
tal habits To an extent those abnoimahtus ik prevt nt ilile by an ap 
plication of the pnncijilc s of nuntil lu ilth it m m\ ^ an b( axoulrd b\ 
careful discrimination in the ust tif diftnsc inethnnsnis However, the 
reader should know tint tluu is no cJeai ( ut distinction bctwmi func- 
tional and oiganic disoickis 1 Ik u ue those who bclu \e tli it, if we knew 
how it would be dncoveicd th it c dh d functional illncs cs leallv lia\e 
an oiganic liasis (S) I oi sonu indixi hi ds the s)injitoms d( scribed in the 
foicgoing siction will not Ik iNoidtd tliroiigh appht ition of ini ntal 
h)gKn( ( Inngi s oi d(l(ctsinlh< imiditt)j\ s\ stt in and i enli d ik rvous 
system which wi d( not i ow knn^v liow to conliol will cause the dis- 
ordeis in spiti of indiMclu d c doit In this sic lion merit il disc ases will be 
discussed th it ch iih hut lluii t iigm in oiginic or plnsical chsfuuc 
tion 

Hypoplncnosis 

the dtiiv ition of the mu 1 ludicatis In pt pint nosis iifcrs to a r-on 
dition in wliicli thcic is uikKi uti\it\ oi snbnoiniii iclnilv, of the mind 
Among the' mam causes of fcc^h miiididiKss ii< iKicdifx factors 
glandular disturbances piinitil n dmitiitici ud iii v(i cl tiu nlal de 
velopmcnt caused b\ iinpo\tiislic d c ii\ noinncntal condilions 1 Ik feeble 
minded, those who test show in intclhgi uc • (|aotient hi low 70 lep 
resent about 2 pc^r ct nt of the tot il popu* ition 

Control of hypophtt nosis is inairih a pi< m iit m t isk Jkxii stock ma\ 
be prevented from icpioducmg bv ing placed in institutions oi by 
being sterilized ( Sterilization howc ti would not ccaitiol the problem 
of feeble-mmdedness, since it is estimated that h ss than 10 pci cent of 
feeble minded persons ha\e p m iits who aic b chic niiiidc d ) In some cases 
thyroicl extract has been used to prevent feeble mmdtdncss in those 
whose trouble is a defective thxroid Rccentl) much stress has been 
placed upon the provision of an environment rich in stimulating condi- 
tions that will bring out the full potentiality of an individual (32 320 ff ) 
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Infectious Psychoses 

Sometimes mental abnormality is due to the effect of disease. In such 
cases certain microorganisms att.ack the brain and the nervous structure 
and cause injury. One of the more common of such diseases is paresis, or 
syphilitic infection of the' brain. Sleeping sickness, or encephalitis lethar- 
gica, frequc'ntly leaves in its wake markc'd personality disturbances. 
Children who wcie once w(^ll lK‘ha\c‘d may become irritable, unstable, 
and (juarn'lsome as an aftermath of the illness. 

The avoidance of these brain diseases is largely a medical problem, and 
about all that the indi\idnal can do is to live by the principles that make 
for good physical health, periodical medical examinations may lead to 
the detection of such diseases before' they have made devastating inroads 
upon personality characteristics. 

Traumatic Psychoses 

Mental aberrations which lesiilt from injury, or trauma, may some- 
times deeply affect nu'utal activities. Many such cases have been due to 
battle wounds receiNcd in the woild wais. Falls and automobtle acci- 
dents account lor a numbei of such psychoses, but the total count of those 
affected b) such evc'iits is relatively small. 

Many traumatic psychoses will IjC prt'venled when men learn to live 
peaceably together and eliminate war. Probabh still more will be avoided 
when accident-proneness is recognized as a symptom ol mental ill-health 
and when car drivers constantly exercise the' courtesy and alertness which 
is symptomatic of good personal adjustment. 

Senile Psychoses 

Senile psychoses aie the lesull of detcnoi.ition of the brain in old age. 
When one grows old, the' brain bc'c'omcs less and less pliable and plastic. 
Senile psychosis probably accounts for what is gcmerally spoken of as 
‘'second childhood.” It seems inevitable that deterioration will take place, 
but there is no nc'cd to be unduly concerned about this. The most ad- 
visable course may be to consider such mental decline entirely normal and 
to treat old people with kindly eonsideialion. Then* is some po.ssibility 
that deterioration can be postponed by onc'^s living a life in which the 
personality is kept flexible by constant contact with the contemporary 
world and with lively interests. 
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Somatopsychoses 

Somatopsychoses, or mental deviations resulting from bodily malforma- 
tions, account for a small fraction of the feeble-minded or insane. Ab- 
normal development of the body may result from glandular disturbances, 
or malformations pr(\sent at birth may be the cansfd factor. It is debatable 
whether the disturbances which produce bodily malformations also cause 
personality deviations or whetluT the' bodilv mat formation causes defen- 
sive mechanisms to be used which result in warped ]>crsonalitv. In the 
latter case, the personality characteristics arc indirect n'sults of the bodilv 
malformation. 

As yet medical science has found little that can be done about the 
acthitii's of the internal glands, but eneoiii aging l^eginnings are being 
made. If, on the other band, the personality delects art* a si’condary out- 
come of the malformation occupational therapy and training in mental 
hygi(*ne can be of benefit. 

Toxic Psychoses 

This classification of mental disease includes ills that rc'siilt from poisons 
acting upon the brain tissue or the nerxous system. Among these .should 
be included the effect of drugs such as cocaiiK', morpliinc, and opium. 
Alcohol has at least temporary efh'cts, and excc'ssive smoking may render 
the individual more ^Mhl(‘rable to attacks of iiK'iital illness (115:19). 
Sometimes mental disturb ncc is th(' accompauiiiu'nt of an allergy-hyper- 
sensitiveness to pollens, foods, and dings. Tluae are cases in which an 
individual is allergic to himself, an-^ si'CTC‘tions Irom tlie body, due to ill- 
ness, produce mental symptoms. I.,ead poisoning is blamed for some 
psychotic manifestations. 

Some safcfjuard against disorders of this sort lies in healthful industrial 
conditions and in the maintenance of such sound mc-ntal health that the 
use of drugs will not be re.sort<*d to as an escape mechanism. 

Epileptopsyclioses 

Psychoses which accompany some forms of epilepsy are known as 
"epileptopsyclioses." As yet not miivh is known about epilepsy. Certain 
authorities believe that some of the cases may be due to nutritional de- 
ficiencies. Sometimes it is difficult to determine whether the patient is a 
true eplipetic or whether he is suffering from hysteria. At any rate, the 
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number of persons affected by epileptopsychoses is relatively small, con- 
stituting less than 3 per cent of the 30 per cent of those having mental 
troubles which are jirimarily caused by organic disorders 

Jlopr for fli( Mrufnlhf III 

Dining t}i( vfais 1952 and 1953 two drugs were discovered which give 
new hop(‘ foi tlie n)cnta1l\ ill whose condition aris(‘s liom phssical causes 
One is lescMpine, ^^lncll acts as a sedative and lediices tlu' hvpeitension 
that IS ('h nacteusiu ol nianv mc'ntal fhsoidcis The other is chlorpioma- 
7in(\ also known b\ the tiade name Thora/ine, which acts as a sedative 
and, jiaradoxicallv .is a stiiniilani in some* apathetic patiemts. Psychiatrists 
are not (|inle icnclv to say that dings cure patients, but the drugs render 
the patients more amenahh* to psvchiatiic treatment. 

lwciit\-t\M> Jill unt om i>,ii»u]i of 137 distnihed patuMits weie ready foi 
release altei fi\c ni<mlhs o( leseipine ticsitnienl, followed In woik theiapy and 
|ls^clil itiic (onnsclMg \Md tki st had hr cn “dr'acl end candidates'* . they 
fi(‘S(TpiiK iind chlojpioina/inel aie TO to 80 jici C‘eiil cffcclne in making it 
easiei to nianigi pitirnls, Ixraiisr* lh(' patuiils heroine iininc asm ably more 
liactahle and aic ihle to KC'cjit help thion^h occiij-iatioiial theiap^ and psy- 
ch latiic lie.itnient 

The eflc'cti\en(*ss of these diugs does not unecpii vocally piove that 
mental clisoidei ansc s fioin unavoidable jdivsical causes Until research 
can indieatr' the cause ol the disoiih'i, it seems pcMtnienl to advise every- 
one to live thc^ kind of lilo that biulds both physical and psychological 
safeguaids against the daugiis and piessiiies which exist m our cul- 
ture. 


SUMMARY 

Everv normal individual is constantly meeting obstacles and is faced 
with conflic't. JTis peisonalily integiation is dependent upon his ability 
to oveicome obstacles and lesohe conflicts To the extent to which he 
is unable to do this he is maladjusted To the extent to which he can solve 
his pioblems he enjov s mental health, A step low^aid better adjustment to 
conflic'ting situations is to n 'cognize the danger zones of mental health. 

Probably eveiv noimal peison lesorts in some degree to the more com- 
mon types of defense mechanisms. These include rationalization, projec- 
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tion, identification, daydreaming, regression, hypochondria, and direct 
and indirect compensation. Each of these, if it is not indulged in too fre- 
quently, may have value in bringing about adjustment. Danger lies in 
such frequent use that they become habitual and exaggerated. 

More serious types of maladjustment icsult from the extended use of 
the above defense mechanisms Hypochondria may lead to hysteria; day- 
di earning may lead to hallucinations, obsessions, and delusions; paranoia 
may be the result oi indisci iminate rationalization, regression may 
progress to schizophrenia, and manic-depressive states are the outcome 
of excessive emotional displays Each of these more serious danger zones 
is more easily avoided than cuicd The piinciples of mental hygiene must 
be applied early and continuously 

Some of the danger zones in mental health that are caused by physi- 
cal disturbances, inft ctious psvehoscs, toxic psschoses, and cpileptopsy- 
ehoses can be axoided at least to some exlcmt, by the maintenance of 
good physical health Senile- psychoses nitiy at h'ast be deferied by 
observing the conditions of mental ht-alth H)' pophrenosis, traumatic psy- 
choses, and somatops)chos(‘s aie for the most pait unavoidable, but since 
they occur but rarely, they ntc^d not arouse peisonal eoncein in a noimal 
individual Fuitheimoie, the use of new diugs gives promise of therapy 
for those afflicted by organic defect 

TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements arc true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the mateiial 

1. The wffrd “rationalization,” in spite of its relationship to the word 
“rational” does not refer to straight thinking. 

2. Projection means that a person “thinks himself into the ^shoes'” of 
another individual 

3. Identification is the dynamism which is used when a person gets a 
feeling of glory from the successful accomplishments of a movie 
hero. 

4. A person who gets a great deal of satisfaction from asserting that 
he is a member of the white race and, therefore, is superior to 
colored persons is resorting to identification. 
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5. Daydreaming is especially helpful in reducing the darkness of de- 
feat, because the individual can get satisfaction from dreaming of 
the great things he will do in the future. 

6. The hypochondriac imagines himself to be sick to such an cwtent 
that he takes on the symptoms of illness even when really there is 
nothing organically wrong with him. 

7. Diu‘ct compensation is all right as long as the person has a capacity 
which can be developed into a skill. 

8. Indirect compensation can make valuable contiibiitions to person- 
ality, particulaily if the person will forgt‘t about the thing for which 
he is compensating. 

9. Hysteria means that a person is unable to control his emotional 
expression, Ikj may cry or laugh excessively and uncontrollably. 

10. A hallucination is a false belief. 

11. Schizophrenia always relers to \arious type's of legrcssive behavior. 

12. I’he best way to avoid hyjKiphrenosis is to bt' c*an»tur about the 
kind of parents you choo.se. 

13. Somatopsychose.s, while they accompany bodily mallormalions, are 
not of necessity caused by them. 

14. To\u }:)s\ehoses itiav be eaust*d by excessive indulgence in alco- 
holic drinks, 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Coleman, James C., Abnormal Tsijcholo^y and Modern Life, Chicago: 
Scott, Forcsinan & Company, 

Three chapters arc included in tliis selection ; “Psychoncurotic Dis- 
orders,” “Functional Psychotic Disorders,” and “Mental Diseases ^\ith 
Toxic or Organic Brain Pathology.” The diseases discus'sed in the 
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CHAPTER 12 Mental Health Factors 

Beyond Individual Control 


A true picture of the subject of mental hygiene cannot be secured if 
factors which lie outside the individual are ignored. Although the major 
emphasis in this book is on what the individual can do to achieve 
optimum adjustment, that alone docs not present a complete view of 
mental health. In any person’s life there are many circumstances over 
which he has relatively little, if any control. In tliis chapter a rwicw is 
made of some of the factors conditioning adjustment which the indi- 
vidual cannot shape. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL FACTORS 

The individual has relatively little control over those forces which 
have to do with physical and physiological functioning of the body. 
Nothing can be done about man’s hereditary equipment— no fuller equip- 
ment can be supplied than that with which he is born, although the con- 
ditions of birth, especially if they are extremely diflBcult, caj^ detract from 
the hereditary potential. In addition, poor health or injury may produce 
conditions which have both direct and indirect effects upon mental health. 

Hereditary Factors in Mental Health 

Man is a creature made up of many complex, but closely related, fac- 
tors. His being is partly molded by environment and partly shaped by 
hereditary potential. The genes and the chromosomes (the carriers of 
heredity) have placed upon every individual limitations beyond which he 
cannot reasonably expect to progress. One who has the capacity for being 
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a musician and whose environment is favorable to the development of 
that capacity will probably become a musician. But one who lacks a 
sense of rhythm and of time, or who has not the ability to discriminate 
quickly and accurately between tones, can hardly expect, by any amount 
of practice, to become a maestro. A person with an IQ of 90 (when the 
average for all people is 100) would be sure to experience failure if he 
aimed to graduate from college as a lawyer or a doctor and to achieve 
eminence in his field. A boy whose visual response is slow— that is, one 
who catches sight of a moving object more slowly than the average per- 
son— cannot reasonably hope to achic\H' distinction as a bii;-leaguc base- 
ball playci . 

One of the sad cases illustrating the fact that there are conditions be- 
yond control is the birth of a mongoloid. This accident of birth has not 
been fully explained, but in it some set of circumstances seems to prevent 
normal development of the foetus. In spite of the fact that his parents and 
his brothers and sisters are normal, the mongoloid child has identifying 
characteristics— eyes that appear to slant, a large, deeply fissured tongue, 
and bulky facial features. The physical malformation is accompanied by 
below-average intelligence. The mongoloid cannot be expected to assume 
responsibility for his own life; he will be unable to profit from conven- 
tional school experiences and inevitably will not be equal to competing 
with his brothers and sisters in the development of ordinary skills. This 
condition has been aptly described as one of the "cruel tricks of nature.” 
Many other unfavorable conditions, quite as surely beyond control of the 
individual, may be less readily recognized. 

It is to be hoped that some day there will be somewhat accurate meas- 
urement of latent capacities. In the meantime, those who wish to achieve 
mental health must realize that every person has some limitations. Coals, 
purposes, any desires must be in accord with one's personal make-up. 
"Where there's a will there’s a way” cannot be accepted as always in- 
fallible. Certainly, it is a handicap to achie\ ing mental health to believe 
that if we just work hard enough at nnvthing we shall be sure to succeed. 

While it must be admitted that a person is born with certain potential- 
ities or capacities which may or may not be developed by the environment 
in which he lives, it is still true that his attitude toward his capacities (or 
limitations) is an important factor in his development. Each of us must 
find the workable mid-point between quitting because of imagined limita- 
tions and trying to achieve the impossible. 
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Conditions of Birth 

Genetic psychology, which is a method of investigating psychological 
characteristics as they develop and grow, seeks to get at the cause of a 
person’s present behavior hy studying what has occurred in the past. 
Genetic psychologists, going back to the time of birth, have traced the 
development experiences of the individual, seeking explanations for 
present behavior.^ Such an analysis is of much value if the principle of 
multiple causation is recognized and present circumstances are assigned 
some causative role. 

Some psychologists (especially, certain psychoanalysts) point to the 
possibility of birth trauma (injury) as the source of a poor adjustment in 
later life. Their claim is that, for the most part, the development of an 
individual takes place in a gradual and orderly manner but at birth the 
organism makes a sudden and marked change in environment, which is 
shocking and painful. The more difficult the birth, the greater is the pos- 
sibility of personality deviation. Other psychologists are of the opinion 
that the theory of birth trauma is overstressed, because, after all, birth is 
merely one of the natural steps in the growth process. Arthur Jei^ild be- 
lieves that, if we attribute to neonatevs the ability to form attitudes, the 
wish to get out of the womb and be born is stronger than the wish to 
remain encased (61:8). 

Aside from the ]ihenomcnon of birth as a psychological trauma, there 
are cases where prolonged labor has resulted in the* neonate’s failing to 
receive sufficient oxygen (anoxia), which in turn results in disturbed men- 
tal functioning. Injuries of the .skull may result in abnormal brain pres- 
sures which inhibit normal behavior (110:50). However, in many ca.scs it 
has been found that the effects of such injuries can be at least partially 
overcome by improving physical c*oiiditions and by applying special 
training. 

The college student who would excuse his personality defects by trac- 
ing them to conditions of birth would probably be indulging in unwhole- 
some rationalization. He has already achieved far above what is average; 
hence, it is likely that his handicap has not been so great that it could 
not be overcome, it would be more appropriate for him to face his prob- 
lem and attempt to go an accomplishing, in spite of the fact that some of 

^ Actually, genetic psychologists go back further than the time of birth, since they 
are interested, besides, in the principles of heredity and the prenatal influences, which 
also bear directly upon the development of the organism. 
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his difBcuIties could conceivably be traced to the conditions of birth or to 
unfortunate childhood exeriences that cannot now be chanijed. As one 
woman studying “Psychology of Handicapped Children” said, “My reac- 
tion to the course is one of disappointment in myself. With normal equip- 
ment T have accomplished so little. These children, despite such great 
obstacles, function so well.” 

Accident and Disease 

“Accidents are caused.” While this is a true statement, accidents do 
occur and frequently leave their marks upon those to whom they happen. 
Car accidents take a large annual toll, both in death and permanent in- 
jury, of American youths (S3). Almost e\ery year in the major universities 
some students siiffcr disfiguring and d'sablmg accidemts which, to say the 
lc*a.st, undermine their confidence. Accidents may e\en ha\e a direct 
efTcct upon mental lunctioning, so that a change in plans for a life careeV 
may be unavoidable. Thus, shock iii.iy cause loss, or partial loss, of 
memory or a diminishing of the ability to concentrate. The loss of a finger 
or an arm may force one to give up the hope of being a musician. Scars 
on the face may result in the abandonment of a career in dramatic activ- 
ities*. Loss of sight may make it wise to give up the coveted dream of 
becoming a man of science or of letters. Aceldenf mav decree that a per- 
son must abandon a careen* for which he has inark(‘d talents and adopt one 
for which his aptitudes are less evident. The validity of tlw*se statements 
is supported by psychiatric screening of men in the Arm(*d Forces. Between 
10 and 25 per cent of rcciuils who were suspected of being “inadi cjuatc 
personalities” had suffered severe falls, been in serious car accidents, been 
kicked by a horse, or suffered an injury in play or at work. In such cases 
the accident has eaust'd the appearance of symptoms that seem to be 
permanently' handicapping. At least one psychiatrist ivc\s that much 
maladjustment is due to abnormal brain wav es— whether congenital or 
accidentally acquired ( 5 ) . 

In spite of the rapid advancemerl of medical science, the exact causes 
of some diseases have not been located, and many of tlu\se diseases still 
impose a heavy toll upon the hc'alth of men, women, and children. Even 
when the cause of a disease is knowm, precise means of using this knowd- 
edge have not yet been achieved in a number of cases. 

There are still, as we know, dangerous and obscure diseases wtiich too 
often are fatal or deeply damaging. Infantile paralysis has apparently re- 
ceived a death blow from scientists, but sleeping sickness and spinal 
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meningitis still threaten physical and mental security. Some diseases— 
such as sleeping sickness, syphilis, and possibly epilepsy— affect the cen- 
tral nervous system and, therefore, have a direct effect upon problems of 
adjustment. The effects of other diseases may be only indirect, that is, due 
not to the disease itself but to the lack of opportunity for exercise, to the 
emotional reaction of the patient, or to other people's reactions to the 
patient. Whether the cause is direct or indiret't, the acquiring and main- 
tenance of mental health are made more difficult by the disease. On the 
other hand, the stimulus exerted by a handicapping disease or injury may 
arouse a compensatory drive that will result in admirable accomplish- 
ment. 

A case in point is that of Harvey S., a husky (from the waist up) 
youth who lost the use of both legs through disease. He did outstand- 
ing college work, was an honor student, won an essay pri/(' in his 
senior year, was active in student government, habitually met his 
fellow students and teachers with ease, and if he felt sorry for himself 
did not show it. In spite of the fact that anyone with such a handicap 
is not frequently appointed as teacher, this young man has held posi- 
tions in several localities, each time leaving to improve his status 
Everywhere he has taught, he has received laudatory recommenda- 
tions, and enthusiastic efforts have been made to retain him on the 
staff. 

Recently the dean of a school of education told the author of 
another such case. A young man enrolled whose face had been badly 
disfigured by a gunshot wound in military service. He literally had to 
talk out of the side of his face. The dean lelt that he should dis- 
courage the young man from continuing in teacher training, but be- 
cause of sincerity and scholarship, the aspirant was all^/wed to do 
student teaching on a trial basis. He quickly won high rapport with 
his students, challenged them with meaningliil materials, and was 
evaluated highly by both the students and the supervising teacher. 
The dean was able to help him secure a teaching position, and the 
reports on his progress are nothing short of commendable. Said the 
dean, ‘T wish that more students without handicaps could do as well." 

It must be admitted that to some extent the rigid control of disease 
and accident is beyond the power of the individual. A two-faceted ap- 
proach to handicaps of disease and accidents is recommended: (1) Get 
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the help of medical experts, and (2) face the handicap and make the 
best of it rather than use it as an excuse for quitting. 

CULTURAL FACTORS IN MENTAL HEALTH 

Man has achieved his present status because of certain physical and 
mental equipment— stereoscopic vision, complex brain, ample nerve sys- 
tem, mobile thumb, and the power of complicated speech— which dis- 
tinguishes him from other animals. In addition, man is a cultural animal; 
that is, the particular way he develops his unique capacities is dependent 
upon the society in which he Jives. Culture denotes those aspects of 
environment which are the accumulated results of the experience and 
work of previous generations. It includes such developments as tech- 
nology, the economic system, social and political institutions, religion,, 
formal education, art, and customs and morals— all of which arc influential 
in shaping the thoughts, attitudes, personalities, and acts of individuals. 
In fact, in a program ol mental health, cultural factors may be more im- 
portant than physical factors, such as temperature, climate, and facilities 
for getting food and shelter. Most adults can earn their own living, but 
there are many who do not got along harmoniously with themselves or 
their fellow men. 

Home Life 

Evidence is constantly accumulating which points to the home as a 
source of many of the mental health problems of any given person (42). 
Since one spends the major porti(»i of his early formative years in his 
home, it is not to be wondered at tl at many of his emotional patterns are 
intimately ii^uenced by the conditions of life in that home. In fact, many 
students of Ij^pman behavior assert that a considerable number of the 
individuals major reaction patterns are set in the first few years of life. 
This means that, although a person has the power to make minor changes 
in his emotional and mental reaction , the broader outlines of his conduct 
have probably been fixed by his early home life. 

In speaking of the pervasive influence of the home upon each member 
of it, Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent say: 

It not only gives him his bodily inheritance, but the standards and expectations 
of his particular family background. In the ordinary course of things, the home 
feeds, clothes and shelters him, thus laying the foundations of his present and 
future health, both physical and mental. Parents protect him from diseases or. 
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through their ignorance or carelessness, expose him to infections which may 
affect his growth. They provide (or should provide) him with affection, a sense 
of “belongingness,” a satisfactory discipline, a working set of good physical and 
psychological liabits and attitudes. His parents are his background and his 
tradition, his protectors and pro\iders, his earliest giiiders and educators, and 
his closest companions. They set the atmosphere for his moral and ethical 
standards, his physical well-being, his aesthetic appreciations, his concepts of 
family living and his pliilosophy of life in general.^ 

Specifically the influences of one\s home life have left their mark on 
many fundamental attitudes and personality traits. The home will have 
affected the person's feelings of personal worth and security and will have 
influenced his attitude toward authority (62:12). What he has learned 
from his parents is of great importance in determining his attitude toward 
sex. Many of a person’s habits—cleanliness, punctuality, industry— can be 
traced to parental teachings. Habits of independence or dependence are 
conditioned by the way he has been trealc'd liy his lirothcrs and sisters. 
Any college student can easily trace back his ideas of what is “good” and 
“bad” to impressions he received in thc‘ home. Studies have been made 
wliich indicate that, while school may temporarily change the fc^pliiigs of 
a student toward sex, race, politics, or religion, after a time the student’s 
attitude will tend to resemble again that of his parents— though the 
reversion may not be complete. E^en when the young person accepts 
views from outside which differ from those expressed in his home, his 
adjustment to both situations is not necessarily made easier. 

In order to see how the home environment may influence the outlook 
of an individual, let us consider liow diffc'renlly unemployment compensa- 
tion or a widow’s pension may aflect the attitudes of tamilies who are 
dependent on such funds. Some of the childien gt't the idea that society 
owes them a living; they may even have heard their parcyits complain 
about the pettiness of the income. Dependents who take /this view are 
likely to assume an insolent and martyred air. Some undergo destruction 
of ambitioi* and initiative. They are likely to fc'el that tlie world is in such 
a mess that it is futile to “row against the current.” Such persons become 
“adjusted’' to the role of being helped. Others, feeling ashamed of their 
condition of dependency, may tcnid to withdraw from social contacts, 
blame themsedves for not bedng able to do without help, and continue to 
fight for independence. Some may even ha\ e to struggle against relatives, 
as well as against their own condition. This happenc'd to a young woman 

^ Marian E. Brcckcnridge and E. Lee Vineent, Child D(*vclopment, 2d ed., Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
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who would have lost her orphan income had she gone against her mother s 
demand that she should not work: “You can get twenty dollars a week for 
not working but only twenty-four for working.” 

The dilemma of a youth of foreign parentage who comes into contact 
with one sel of ideals in the home and another set in the community pre- 
sents a good illustration of the role of the home in creating adjustment 
problems. If parents expect their child to begin work at an early age, if 
they require him to be home belore nightfall and to gi^e unquestioning 
obedience to tlu'ir commands, (hev ar(‘ sim])ly acting in the way their own 
former cidture would dictate. The vonlh, however, sees others of his age 
doing no productive work, plaxing on the street until lat(' hours, and oc- 
casionally questioning parental authority. lie mav react in any of several 
ways, none of which make for wholly C'ojulorfabh' feelings: II(‘ may en- 
tirely cast asid(* his paremts’ wishes and shun tluMu, \et ftvl uncomfortable 
in doing so. He may acccj^t his parents* desires and axtn'd the infliK'nee of 
others ol his own ag(‘, but this gives him the leveling of hi'ing a social out- 
cast or, at least, ol being a strange ])fTS(m. He may try to cling to both 
home and outside ideals, \\ ithout knowing just where the influence of one 
should leave off and the other begin. In this last easv\ becsuise of inde- 
cision, he will leaet m an inconsist(*iit manner, wdnch lea\es him in a con- 
tinuous state ol unei'rtaintv. The problem of the child of lori'ign-born 
parents is diffeient onlv in degree from similai problems faced bv children 
of native-born parents. 

ConuniinHif Inilntnicrs 

The artificial liiu' of distinction i-etw^cen the home and the community 
IS sonu'times difficult to locate. Ai'tually, the borne is (piitc likelv to be a 
phase or lellec’tion of the total life of the community For (*\ample, the 
home s within^the Sciine lu'ighboihood lend to be somewhat alike. Certain 
areas of a citv are given over to homes of tlie vvrdl to do. oIIuts to the 
homes of salaried workers, and still others to homes of those' who earn 
small wages oi peihajis have only pajt-time employment. Faivaits in these 
various comnmuitif\s have difrerent ideas regarding such things as the 
continuance of school, the age for inairiage, organized recreation, and 
drinking; they differ in their attitudes toward a v'outh's sex adjustmemts 
and toward law observance, authority, and the like (55). Each of these 
community types presents unique mental hygiene problems. To announce 
that the,se community influences can be ignored merely by changing ones 
attitude is an error. Attitudes cannot, in most instances, be changed 
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merely by a person s saying, “From now on I'm going to think differenUy.” 
Indeed, it must be a rather marked change in community influences that 
will bring about shifts in attitude. Since the college environment does 
differ markedly from the home, the college years provide rich nourish- 
ment for marked changes in attitude. One must, however, decide whether 
the new atmosphere is simply novel or actually better than the former 
one. 

A girl revealed just such a shift of attitude in a class discussion on racial 
feelings when she said, “My father opposes the idea of Negroes' living in 
the same apartment house that we do. I am perfectly willing to respect 
his feeling in the matter, but I hope I shall grow up in such a way that 
the merits of iny neighbors will be judged in terms of what they as in- 
dividuals are.” Her attitude influenced her behavior, because she was 
neither unfriendly nor condescending to the two Negro youths in her 
class. 

It has sometimes been said that children in well-to-do homes frequently 
are not given the parental care and personal attention that are necessary 
for the healthy development of a feeling of belongingness. Extrgtne cases 
of introversion are thought to be the outcome of such parental neglect. At 
the other end of the scale, children of parents who lack economic security 
are likely to be neglected because the parents have to work. The children 
hear their parents talk of economic privation and see manifestations of 
material want. Sometimes they are led to believe that those who have 
money are unju.st and selfish or that they themselves are justified in using 
fair means or foul to “get their share.” If they see their parents receiving 
community help, they may adopt the view, “the world owes me a living.” 
Such environmental influences as these lead to a feeling of personal 
futility which can be altered only by counterbalancing expediences which 
convince the individual that he is worthy. ^ 

Neither the characteristic conditions of the rich class nor those of the 
poor class are sure to result in particular maladjustments. The rich child 
may have mental health problems which most commonly seem to be the 
lot of the poor child, and the reverse is also true. Nevertheless, com- 
munity influences do in many, many cases supply valuable explanations 
for the manifestations of maladjustment. Obviously, the individual does 
not have it in his power immediately to change the characteristics of the 
conununity and its influence upon him. 

The provision of playgrounds has been found to exert a very direct in- 
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fluence on the mental health of children in a community. Where there are 
adequate play centers, the rate of delinquency is much lower. Conversely, 
where there are no playgrounds, the rate of delinquency is much higher. 
While the citizens of a city, as a group, may provide more playgrounds, 
the individual by himself—particularly if his finances are limited— can do 
little to change conditions. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that some mental hygienists believe 
there is danger of overorganizing the activities of young people. They feel 
that if too much is provided in the way of entertainment and supervi- 
sion, the child is deprived of the opportunity of developing his own 
resources. This danger is firmlv expressed in a letter recei\ed from a 
teacher: 

And I have a word to say about the kiddies who live in this neigh- • 
borhood or similar places. Mine go swimming at the Monday 
nights, piano lessons Tuesday, dancing lessons Wednesday, Cub 
Scouts Thursday, swimming again Friday, see the local movie Sat- 
urday afternoon, and go off on the fine day’s trip with the family 
Sunday. In the sunimer tlie\ tra\el all o\er the United States and 
Canada School becomes simply the place )on ha\e to go to befoie 
you can dash off some place to plav But is it es^en play? My children 
do not know how to play together, oi e\en play alone. They have no 
“inner resources” because' they ha\c never had to “kill” a series of 
afternoons after schoo^ Thc'v go «‘omepIace where someone organizes 
the play for them. Again, they are never given a moment to sit down 
and relax. I have newer seen su h a huge' congregation of oserstimu- 
latcd children 1 

Clearly this teaelier sees the direct effect of th(' community upon the 
personality fij^welopmcnt of childien— and the children do not have the 
freedom to choose their commiinitv 

Housing conditions rt'present ar*»^ther factor in adjustment. When whole 
families are crowded into two or three rooms, many mental health prob- 
lems occur. The proper desire for prisacy is thwarted. The desire for 
significance is likely to be unfulfilled. The requirements of physical health 
are not satisfied, and the consequent effect on mental health is disastrous 
in most instances. A shabby house is likely to make its residents feel in- 
ferior to companions who have better homes or who live in a better 
neighborhood. 
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Social Status 

Closely allied to, perhaps a part of, community influences as a deter- 
mining factor ill mental health is social status. Allison Davis and John 
Dollard made one of tlie early penetrating studies of the effect of social 
status on personality (31). In a number of clearly presented case studies 
they point out the effect of social class on youth's personality growth. 
Theirs is a study of Negro youth, among whom class lines are sharply 
drawn. It is difficult almost to the e\tcnt of impossibility for these youth 
to shift from a lower class to a higher one. Those in the lower classes 
sometimes strive desperately to gel into a higher elass but are (|uite likely 
to give up in despair when they fully peicei\c how rigiil the class lines 
are. When they do progress from a lower class to a higher one. it is at 
the expense of losing their old friends, axoiding their parents (for whom 
they often have no great love), aial waging a continual struggle to main- 
tain the gains tiny have made. The* atlcmpl t(' climb out of one class into 
another is the more difficult because there* is no one* to teach thr* youth 
the ways of the class next above. The studv throughout dt'nionstimtcs tlie 
powerful hold that social status has upon a person's mental health and 
personality. 

Class lines among the white's, while they are not so rigidh drawn, exist 
nonetheless. Social fraternities in college often draw upon a certain 
stratum of w(*alth lor the majority of their members. People of Jewish 
ancestry arc excluded from nuiny organi/.itions, and, consequently, their 
opportunities arc lessened. Religion, cK'Cupation, and intelligence are 
sometimes barriers between classc’s. TIk* higher oik*\ social class, the 
greater i.s the likelihood of h\s attending college. Tlu* highest social classes 
are almost five times ov erreprescnR’cl, and tlie lowest social class is close 
to not being represented at all in terms of tlu'ir numbers in th'* total popu- 
lation (30). This attendance is not simply a matter of intelligence, since 
some who attend college make Iowct scores on intelligence tests than 
some who are nonattendant. Moreo\('i tlu'rc' is the ])ossibilitv that 
presently used intelligence tests favor the sulqect from the middle and 
upper classes (37). All these factors tend to mold certain behavior pat- 
terns in individuals. 

Not all persons react in the same way to social status. Some apparently 
find it convenient to conform to the ideals and attituch's of their own 
group, while others reject these settled standards and actively strive to 
make a transition into another eroup. Some accept their handicaps with 
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silent resignation, while others evident! v \iew conditions as challenges 
and seek to overcome them. Davis and Dollard described the case of 
Edward, who responded to his handicaps bv becominej progressivelv more 
delinquent, and, in contrast, the case of Chester, who I ought a continuing 
battle to become a self-made man-one who would win respect (31:68, 
99). The different reactions of these two boys cannot be adequately ex- 
plained in terms of social status only 

National Affairs and Adjustment 

Another set of factors lying largely beyond the individuars power of 
control is involved in current national affairs. At no time in history has 
any nation been without many unsobed problems. This broad assertion is 
warranted by the evidence of eentnri(‘s of change upon change. Never- 
(helt'ss, it seems to be a rather fundamental tend('ncy of human natnr'e 
always to regard existing conditions as the most advease that have 
ever challenged man. The present stale ol national affairs is no excep- 
tion. 

The effect of the inequitable distribution ol we.ilth has already been 
mentioned. There are manv people whose lu'allh, plnsical and mental, is 
impaired by the fact that they do not have mon(*y enough to obtain what 
is considered to be adeejuate food, clothing, and shell('i. The wastage of 
natural resources— soil, fore.sts, mineral siqqffies, and e\cn natural beauty 
.spots— has alreadv brought about harsh living conditions for those who 
previously took abundant living from such rr^souices. The high incidence 
of crime is a source of iiKsecurity to those against whom the crimes are 
directed, but numbers of others s..ffcr, too indirc*ctly. Parents art* graxely 
concerned about the crime rate, because the\ realize that tla^ factors 
which contribute to criminal acts in others may ha\(* the same effect upon 
their own cj^ffdren. Multitudes of incompletely .issimilatt‘d immigrants 
pose a particularly difficult problem foi citizens in a dcanocracv to .solve. 
These immigrants form minority groups which lu'causc' of a mutual lack 
of understanding, may sometimes jcem to thrc'attm the stability of our 
existing form of goxernincnt and contribute to a feeling of insecurity on 
the ] 5 art of the individual. Tnternational discoid, the threat of atomic 
and hydrogen warfare, economic thanges accompanying automation, and 
increasingly heavy taxation are other examples of the inllucnce of national 
affairs on personal adjustment. 

One problem that has particular gravity for the youth of college age 
is the shift in the average age of the general population. Owing to the 
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increase in length of life resulting from the successful application of 
medical science, our nation is becoming more and more a nation of old 
people. That is, the percentage of people in the upper age groups is 
steadily becoming larger, while the percentage of people in the younger 
age groups (nineteen years and under) is rapidly growing smaller (112). 
In 1900 about 4 per cent and in 1950 about 8 per cent of our population 
was sixty-five years of age or over. Bv 1976, it is estimated, almost 11 per 
cent of the population will be sixty-five years of age or over. This circum- 
stance has several implications for youth: Old people are holding jobs 
for longer periods of time, which means that there is less opportunity for 
young workers. This, in turn, increases their dependence upon their 
parents, with the inevitable result that the process of psychological 
weaning is delavecl. Then, too, if a laige proportion of the population is 
mature, many of the customs of society must be designed to fit their in- 
terests rather than those of youth. For example, typical church services 
attract adults much more than they do youth, yet the needs of the younger 
person may be more significant, since their characters are more modifiable. 
Commercial entertainment is directed toward adult appreciation rather 
than toward that of youth. The period of formal education for youth has 
been lengthened to *‘take up the slack,” but many do not fit the “academic 
mold.” Schools are not yet widely^ adjusted to meet unique individual 
diflFerences. Early marriage (despite biological maturity) is often op- 
posed by elders who first want their offspring to b(' occupationally estab- 
lished. Sometimes marriage is delayed so long that ehililren arc born after 
the age when both father and mother are biologically and psychologically 
best fitted to be parents. 

Economic Factors 

Not only are economic factors important in the determination of social 
status, but they enter into human life in ways \k hich are not .strictly social. 
Probably the strongest effect is the bearing that economic factors have 
upon a person’s feeling of security. Conditions leading to this feeling are 
widespread. Men fear the loss of opportunity to work, the replacement of 
men by machines, illness and injury, old age without income, and inability 
to supply their own and their loved ones’ needs and wants. These fears 
grow out of seasonal employment, economic cycles, fluctuations in trade 
with other countries, unpredictable returns from investments, and varia- 
tion in dollar values. These uncertainties affect professional men, laborers, 
executives, clerks, farmers, and craftsmen. Those at the bottom of the 
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economic scale are particularly vulnerable, because they are handicapped 
by limited intelligence, education, and influential friends (95:146). 

Economic and social secuiity is basic in modern society. Families and indi- 
viduals need to have guarantees of income sufficient for housing, for nutrition, 
and for health. But over and beyond that persons desire self-expression and 
achievement in roles throuirh which they may discharge a distinctive function 
in society. In adjusting to theii roles in the family, in a vocation, in marriage, 
in the community, all persons in modern society need assistance in greater or 
less degree.® 

The effect of economic factors on food, clothing, and shelter is worth 
mentioning. Undernourishment has a direct bearing on mental health. 
Clothing, besides the physical effect of ket^ping the wearer warni, has a 
psychological influence. If a young person has to wear castoff clothes or 
garments that are not similar to those of his companions, his feeding of 
belongingness is directly affected. Many adults admit that their feeling of 
confidence is heightened when they are well dressed While it is not true 
that "clothes make the man,” undoubU'dly good clothes can make a man 
(or a woman) feel much better When one cannot enjoy some privacy, 
cannot claim some articles as being exclusbely his, and cannot avoid the 
bickerings of otluTS in tlie household, his mental lu^alth is threatened. A 
healthy concept of self is iiihibiteil bv inadecpiatc finances. 

There is always a danger in the use of superlatives— claiming, for in- 
.stance, that one thing is most important— but it is probably true that, 
among environmental iniiiiences shaping adjustment, there are few things 
which touch so many phases of one's life (home, housing, health, educa- 
tion, occupational choice, social status) as do economic factors. Not all 
will be affected to the same degree. Some will achieve good adjustment 
in spite of unfavorable conditions. Others will have poor mental health 
when thev are in what for most would hr .illogether favorable economic 
situations. But the fact remains that mam of the problems of adjustment 
can never be resolved until societv impioves the economic conditions, 
economic sec urity, and economic outlook of those who make up that 
society. 

It would be an additional handicap to personal mental health if any- 
one were to feel that his economic status was entirely of his own making. 
Depressions, cyclical unemployment, and the stimulation of bu.siness and 
industry resulting from war are factors that are beyond individual con- 

* Ernest W. Burgess in Arnold M. Ruse (ed ), Mental Health and Mental Disorder^ 
W\v York: W. W. Norton & Company Inc. 
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trol. To the extent that a person can justly attribute his economic status 
to such factors, he will have a better chance to achieve the objectivity 
and poise that will help him to endure the factors he cannot change. 

Unemployment 

William H. Burnham has emphasized, as the minimum essentials for 
mental health, a task, a plan, and freedom to carry out that plan (24:86). 
Each of these elements is influenced by the existence of unemployment. 
When one has sought and has repeatedly been refused a job, he becomes 
discouraged and tends to resort to self-recrimination (92:51 ). The truth is 
that the job is just not available. The fallacious notion that if a man is 
good enough at his work he can get a job has to be discarded. A person 
cannot develop a plan when there are many factors beyond his control. 
Finally, when unemployment is prevalent, there is a lack of fre('doin for 
carrying out even the plans that are formulated outside the realm of the 
job itself. Unemployment upsets the normal process of living and tends to 
disturb habitual patterns of conduct that are based upon having an in- 
come and work to do— a purpose. When the job is lacking, a majof purpose 
of life is lacking. 

One of the serious problems confronting man in contemporary society 
is unemployment and the threat of unemployment. Worry, despair, illness, 
and disability— both psychological and physical— fre(|ucntly go hand in 
hand with joblessness. Insecurity, undernourishment, poor health, and 
poor housing are all familiar ills among the uiiemployc'd. It has been indi- 
cated previously that there is an intimate relationship between mental 
and physical health. This relationship is quite apparent when a study is 
made of the effects of employment and unemployment: 

* 

In American society, a man’s achievement or loss of status tenths to be linked 
with his economic or occupational success or failure. Failure to fiut'i a place in 
the economic world is a major factor in the adjustnient problems of adolc'sc'cnce. 
Loss of personal status upon retirement in old aL>c (either \’olunt.ii\ or forced) 
and continued feelings of usclcssne.ss as new employment is difficult to find, 
represent important facets oi the adjustnient ])ioblem in old ag(*. * 

Many scholars have recognized unemployment as a factor in the mental 
health problems of individuals. Specifically, our attention is called to such 
conditions as loss of morale, shattered family life, a hopeless outlook, 

^Raymond G. Kiihlon and George G. Thompson (eds«), Pu/rhoIoQical Sfudirs oi 
Human Developments New York: Appk'ton-Centiirv-Croftsi, Inc. 
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chronic despondency, humility, loss of self-respect, and feelings of futility 
and discouragement. 

Some of the efFects of unemployment, especially those which have to 
do with a person's feeling toward himself, can be better realized by 
studying the plight of an unemployed man. When he first loses his posi- 
tion, he feels that he can soon find another, because he knows that he is 
capable. As he looks for a position and does not find one, he begins to 
realize that there is no job available, but he thinks that the passing of 
time will bring about an improvement of conditions, so that he will be 
rehired. Time goes by and the change docs not comt*. He then begins to 
(eel that probably there is something wrong with himself, that he must 
hav^c deficiencies or a lack of skills that are necessary. He gradually loses 
In's self-confidence and adopts a servile manner when applving for work. 
The prospective employer discerns the lack of confidence and is likely to 
think that it must be the man’s fault that he cannot find work. Finally, the 
man is fully convinced that he is not employable and gives up even look- 
ing for a job. Siieh a person cannot be blamed for his attitude, because it 
has been pushed upon him bv the iorce of circumstances. It is one thing 
to tell such a person that the failure to find work is not his fault, but quite 
another to get him to believe* vou He can alwavs point out that, in spite 
f)f what is said to him, theie are manv who have jobs, while he has 
none 

Tlealthlul liv^'iig condhious must provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the manv a^iK'cts of peTSf)paliU Purposeful employment ol some 
sort is the verv' souiec* of such oppoitunith*s. \ task, a plan, and freedom 
to carry out that plan cafuiot lie n .ilized in th(* f ice of unemployment. 

Collcc^c Y(nt{h ami the Problem of Employment 

Present emyloyuient prospects lor colU ge south are distinctly encour- 
aging. The future is vaiiouslv pu'dictt*d. Some hold thjit automation and 
the longer temne of adults oii tlu r.b will diminish work opportunities. 
Others hold that automation will increase the number ol jobs but that 
their nature will be different. The facts of history seem to support the 
Litter view7; e.g., the automobile industin created more jobs than it took 
from horse breedors, traders, blacksmiths, and wainwj ights. Youth who 
do not go to college but start work immedhitclv after high school quite 
probably will find adjustment to the work world a difficult one. They are, 
in the majority of cases, likely to hav e to take whatever job is available 
despite their personal preferences In such circum,stance,s conflicts, doubts, 
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feelings of insecurity, and futility will accompany their low desirability 
as workmen. 

A first consideration, in terms of personal adjustment, for the college 
student is the choice of a vocation. Most collegians look forward to profes- 
sional careers. A few years ago the professions were greatly overchosen. 
Today, in some fields there still seems to be some crowding. Some lawyers 
may find that they function more as businessmen than they do as legal 
experts. Journalists are finding the field thickly populated. Doctors and 
dentists encounter some difficult beginning years, but, in view of the 
increasing demands for their services, their over-all prospects are good. 
Shifting demands are well illustrated in the heavv demand for teachers. 
In 1940 it was difficult to place secondary teachers while the demand was 
heavy for elementary teachers. College administrators are viewing with 
alarm the prospects of an immediate heavy need for well-qualified in- 
structors. Engineers are being placed but frequently not so specifically 
in the areas of their specialties as they wished. These conditions and shifts 
in the vocational world indicate that students who prepare in one area 
may have to be employed in another. Engineers may have W become 
mechanics, stenographers may need to become teachers, business-adminis- 
tration major.s may count themselves lucky to be bookkeepers. 

It seems wise to conclude that, for the sake of wholesome adjustment, 
the well-educated person should determine to make himself adaptable. It 
may be advisable to substitute for the old question “Is this the best job for 
me?” the more healthful orientation “Am I the best man for this job?” 
One should avoid being too highly specific in the choice of a career. He 
should develop and maintain the habit of continuous learning. Along with 
his specialized and technical training he should study the arts and social 
sciences, so that he is an effective social personality. The pn^blem is one 
of maintaining a balanced perspective. The president of Dartmouth says, 
“I have no interest in seeing the liberal arts college become too precious 
for the man who hungers for competence. He greatly needs the tempering 
of liberal education: and in turn such an undergraduate, whether he is 
heading for medicine, law, engineering, business, or some other field, by 
the very fact that he is headed somewhere brings a healthy reality and 
vigor to the work of the college ” ** 

It would be well if college youth would accept the fact that real contri- 
butions to human welfare can be made and are being made outside the 

•John Sloan Dickey, "Conscience and the Undergraduate,” The Atlantic, 195(4) :32 
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professions. It is probable that the employed mechanic has better mental 
health than the unemployed doctor. In the second place, it would be ad- 
visable to study trends in employment. There are continual shifts in the 
demands for men and women who have particular training. For instance, 
in recent years analyses have indicated that there is a decreasing demand 
for workers in the fields of diesel engines, air conditioning, routine stenog- 
raphy, accounting, and journalism. More promising spheres, for the same 
period, are ceramics, chemistry, specialized stenography, nursing, and 
specialized transportation jobs. Trained statisticians are in great demand, 
and there are opportunities for small service businesses, such as radio and 
television repair, photographic studies, laundries, and beauty parlors. 
These trends are mentioned, not as guides for the vocational choice of 
youth today, but as an indication that demands change, that trends must 
be studied, and that definite study should precede a vocational choice ' 

If attention is given to occupational trends, if a determination to do 
well what is available is fostered, if one trains for occupational adapta- 
bility, the impact of unemployment may, perhaps, be soltened somewhat 
for some, but for others employment will still be largely beyond their 
personal control. What becomes most important then is the view that 
one takes of his problem. 

Military Service— a Mental Health Factor 

A national circumstance bearing directly upon the mental health of 
young people is the prospect of military service. Young men have to look 
forward to the possibility of devoting a year or two of their lives to train- 
ing for possible participation in v ir. Just at the time when they naturally 
feel that they would like to become independent, the)" may have to enter 
the Army at a subsistence salary. Just as they have made a decision as to 
the course of their college career, their education is interrupted by their 
being drafted. Just when they would like to be establishing themselves in 
business, trade, or a profession, the prospect of that career is "nipped in 
the bud.” Just as they are longing o get married and establish a home of 
their own, they feel the threat of being called to service and, consequently, 
fear to assume the responsibility of taking a wife. The young man who is 
already married may not want to bring children into a world where the 
immediate future is so uncertain. The consequence of these conditions is 
that many young men—probably with only slight justification— develop 
attitudes expressed by such statements as "What’s the use of going to 
school? The government will determine my future.” “Well, I will not have 
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to make up my mind; the government will do that for me.” “No use plan- 
ning; well all have to go into service.” 

There are reasons for planning for military service. There are justifica- 
tions for the draft, and there are advantages to be gained from member- 
ship in the Armed Forces. Reasons for the draft include: preservation of 
our freedoms, preparedness for attack from Russia or her satellites, main- 
taining our role as leader of weaker noncommimistic nations, and build- 
ing strength that will cause aggressor nations to avoid warfare. Hence, 
military service is not a deliberate discrimination against men of a certain 
age, even though the burden does fall more heavily on some than it does 
on others. Advantages to be gained from military service include: ex- 
tending one’s liberal education through seeing new places, strange people, 
and varied living conditions; many opportunities for extending one’s 
technical education; good medical care, balanced diet, and exercise re- 
sulting in improved physical health for many. 

A Gallup Opinion Poll found that 79 per cent of young veterans felt 
they had gained from their experiences, 76 per cent said they had more 
self-confidence, 78 per cent felt that they were more considerate of others, 
84 per cent felt they had acquired increased ability tr> woik with others, 
58 per cent felt that their faitli in God was strengthened. With th('se data 
in mind William Menninger advises: 

Accept the fact that you are going to be called on to seive your countr)'; 
seive with piide. 

Decide these are going to be two iich yeais in your life; get e\eiy bit out 
of them you can. 

Take advantage of every educational oppoitunity tlie Armed Forces oiler, 
there are many. 

Finally, get all you can out of the most important lesson you can learn: how 
to get along with all kinds ol people. This means that you must k^arn to know' 
yourself pretty well, and how to handle your frustrations. Learn how to make 
the most of bad situations, how to accept an occasional dictaU?rial sergeant- 
yes, even how to woik occasionally under leadership which seems downright 
stupid. These are lessons of enormous value if you learn them well.^’‘ 

Menninger s experience as director of the Army Psyc hiatric Program in 
the Second World War and his continuing service as general secretary 
of the famous Menninger Foundation in Kansas makes his advice au- 
thoritative. 

A big decision for high scliool and college youth concerns the advisahil- 

® William C. Mcnninirc'r, “Thinirs I Never Would Have Learned at Home,” The 
Readers Dif^est, 65(391) 132 
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ily of taking advantage of the possibility of educational deferment. There 
can be no “pat” answer. Men with experience say, “Get all the education 
you can first.** Others believe that getting the military experience first 
will mean that formal education will then be better directed and more 
meaningful. Whichever decision is made, there is no doubt about the 
advisability of education. The nation needs men with education both in 
and out of service (114:34 fT.). The author recommends keeping one’s 
scholastic record high so that educational deferment is possible. If one 
is then drafted, he has a better chance to get experience in leadership, he 
has greater incentive and better foundation for taking education courses 
in the service, and his greater maturity will make his application to further 
study after school more persistent. 

One boy who was to be called into service at the end of the school, 
term came into the author’s office and asked for advice about books 
that would be helpful in the study of personn(4 work. His intention 
was expressed in this way: “I have been called into service, but 1 want 
to be more than just another soldier. If I study personnel work while 
I’m in the Army, perhaps I’ll find use for it while I'm there. If I don’t, 
ril at least have that mueh of a start when Tm released. I know it is 
going to be hard work. I’ll be tiicd, but there is some time that I can 
use in my own way. I’ll slick to it and do a little bit at a time.* He was 
regarding his military expeiience as another learning opportunity— 
perhaps not one that he vould first choose, but nevertheless an op- 
portunity. 

Other Cultural Factors in Mental Hygiene 

The problems reviewed above are representative of many that might 
be discussed. The threat of war is one to which frequent reference i^ 
made in newspapers, magazines, lectures, and on the radio. Each of us 
is acutely aware of the danger w^hich this creates for us as individuals 
and for the w^orld as a unit. Such 'Jiv)blems as automobile accidents, the 
lag of social progress behind technological progress, governmental in- 
efficiency, the incidence of certain diseases, and the use of narcotic drugs 
serve further to illustrate problematic situations which cannot be con- 
trolled by individuals. 

However, we cannot do justice to the study and practice of personal 
adjustment if we throw up our hands in despair and declare that nothing 
can be done. Each of us has the social responsibility ( and the opportunity 
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tor personal development) of doing what we can in our small ways to 
solve the problems. We would do well to remember that in previous 
generations there were always problems which seemed to be beyond in- 
dividual control. Many of these, when they were attacked by optimistic 
and energetic persons, were solved for the benefit of all. 

SUMMARY 

Although this book primarily emphasizes whut one can do to achieve 
better personal adjustment, balanced view of the subj'ect demands that 
some attention be given to matters which are largely beyond individual 
control. However, so that the presentation may be in keeping with the 
main emphasis, the readei is reminded that he can control the way he 
looks at the factors which he cannot mold. 

Some shortcomings may be ascribed to hereditary limitations However, 
iew people achieve to their full potential. The conditions of bhth may 
result in either psychological or physiological injury which hampers ad- 
justment Such delects are regarded by some as incentives to personal 
effort, but foi otheis they furnish excuses for defeat The horrfc life of 
some children has been such as to lead to personality defects. Psycholo- 
gists and sociologists point to the powerful influence of the childhood 
home, even after that paiticular hofne has been replaced by another. So 
too, the community exerts an influence for good or bad on the individuals 
attack on life’s problems. Some hope is found for personality adjustment 
for those who live in poor homes or communities in the fact that not all 
persons react in the same way to negative influences. Social status may 
affect the attitude of anyone in such a way as to make difficult the achieve- 
ment of mental health. 

Economic factors are for some persons a cause of discouragement; for 
others, a vital stimulus to personal emdeavor. Too easy a life' economically 
may develop laziness, but it is also true that too little of economic re- 
sources may bring about many kinds of frustration. Unemployment is a 
particularly difficult obstacle to the mental health of young men and 
women. It may deprive them of feelings of accomplishment and worth. 
It is likely to cause the postponement of marriage. An antidote for these 
dangers is to revise one’s outlook toward what constitutes dignified and 
rewarding employment. 

The distribution of wealth, the high incidence of crime, the shift in the 
average age of the population, and the phenomenon of rapid change in 
the ways of life are all factors which impinge upon the mental health 
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of the people of a nation. One of these bafiBling problems, especially for 
youth, is the program of selective service. This in some produces a feeling 
of defeat and futility, while to others it appears as a temporary obstacle 
to be met and overcome. 

Recognizing that environmental forces shape personality is not a reason 
for declaring that a person is just a prodiict of external forces; rather, 
this recognition points to a more intelligent attack on the problems 
presented in everyday life. The clue to this attack may be lound in the 
words "Our problems arc frequently not so serious as the attitude which 
we take toward them.” 

TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements aie true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of i1k‘ chaptei or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. “Try, try, and try again” is a motto which must be constantly ap- 
plied in the seeking of hie’s goals. 

2. The person who seeks for the cause of all his limitations in his 
hereditary equipment or in the conditions of his birth is probably 
rationalizing. 

3. The culture in wfiich a pt'ison lives determines the kind of indi- 
vidual he will be. 

4. Homes which differ markedly from other homes in the same com- 
munity are likely to cause personality conflicts in the members of 
that home. 

5. A college student has a unique opportunity for bringing about 
changes in attitudes or ideals. 

6. It is essential to a poison’s mental health that he have a room of 
his own in which he can enjoy a degree of privacy 

7. Class lines should be ignored by white people, for the sake* of men- 
tal health. 

8. The clothes one has to wear have a marked eftect on the mental 
health of the wearer. 

9. An adult must have work to do before he can experience real men 
tal health. 
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10. A college student should so plan his career that alternatives in 
occupational choices are provided. 

11. Manv of the prolih^ins of personal adjustment are really economic 
problems. 

12. Tliough one cannot control all the conditions of adjustment, it is 
still true that the view one takes of problems is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Frank, Lawrence K., itulividual Dcvelopnicnt, New York: Doiibleday & 
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is to be achieved, 

Kulilen Raymond G., and George G. Thompson (eds. ), Psifdiolo^ical 
Stitclics of Ihtnuni Development, Nt'w York: Aj)plc'ton-C]entury- 
Crolts, Tnc. 
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to dc'linquency, how children react to a mothc'rlc'ss environment, the 
c'fTc'ct of unpleasant experience's during childhood, and how oldcT 
persons react to physie*al decline. 

Patty, William L., and Louise S. Johnson, PersoiiaUtij and Adjustmeni, 
Nc'w York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Tnc. 

The chapter indicated contains a description of some of the con- 
cepts and customs th*it shape the behavior of American citi/ens. So- 
cial class is mentioned, anel the typically varieel re^.actions to class 
roles is dt'seribed. The authors stress the price erne j^ays for failure 
to recogni/(' the elemauds of the culture 

Warner, W. J Joyd, Robert J. Ilavighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Sjioll 
Be EdueaicdP New York: Harpi'r & Brothers, 

This is a brief, but n'prc'sciitativc, description of the efl'ect of social 
class on personality development. It is subtitled “The Challenge of 
Unequal Opportunities” and shows that education is often a matter 
of privilege rather than ability— or personal choice. 



CHAPTER 13 Occupational Adjustments 


"In the working life alone is to be found lasting salisIa*jtion for the 
soul and the hope of salwition lor mankind.” This statement, recom- 
mended for memonVation by one of the author’s undergraduate piofessors, 
seems to become^ increasingly valid. Work earns us apj^ru\'al of our peers, 
it provides relied from tensions, it ehalk'iiges our creativity, it helps to 
satisfy our biological and ps\ ehologieal n(‘eds, it advances the welfare 
of mankind. Of course, other aspects of adjustment (health, habits, mar- 
riage, personal pliilosophy) are also important, but work is a major con- 
sideration in an adequate program of mental hc'alth. 

The woiking life is particularly important in American cidtnre. Here, 
the first question asked o^ a n.*w acquainlanee is likelv to bt*, “What kind 
of work do you do?” Our ojunions ol others aie much more likely to be 
judged on the basis of the answ ^r than on his family connc'ctions or 
aristocratic biith. Upward social t obility i^ frecjuently accomplished by 
onc*'s superiority in job pertormance, innovation in production, or by pro- 
duction of ilesirablc eonsnmc'r commodities. While persons in other 
countries may "look down their noses” at those mIio do manual work and 
have grimy hands and clothes, American piofessional persons and states- 
men may actually gain prestige by sliowing that they can sweat in the 
field or shop. 

Most adidts will spend approximately one-third of their waking hours 
at th('ir vocah'ons. Their efficiency on the job and their personal happiness 
will be conditioned by the wisdom of the career choice made. The sitis- 
factions achieved on the job will tend to counteract some of tlie dis- 
appointments— high taxes, death and illness, depressions, international 
tensions— which are inevitably met in a vigorous life. Conversely, the dis- 
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appointments encountered in vocations will discolor marital relations, 
neighborhood contacts, avocational pursuits, and one’s concept of self. 

The foregoing clearly indicates that occupational adjustment merits the 
most serious consideration. Neither this book nor any other honestly writ- 
ten book can give the answers to the problem of selection of, and 
adjustment to, a career which will be personally most satisfactory. But 
it is reasonabk' to hope that suggestions can be given that may aid the 
individual in making optimum adjustments to the occupational area. 


THE PLACE OF WORK IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Social Sifrnificance of Work 

The chapter ‘Tsychological Satisiactions” pointed out that certain 
fundamental social needs must be satisfied, or be on the way to satisfac- 
tion, if processes of adjusting are to be affected. Many of mankind’s 
social needs are in part satisfied through work. 

The desire for recognition is often achieved through the nature and/or 
quality of one’s occupation Routine performance will often merit recog- 
nition, but moic frequently it is the extra study, the extra diligence, the 
supeiior periormance on the job that earns appioval. Rmce Barton savs 
that the best advice he ever had was to travel the “Second Mile " 

The world is filled willi people who, by the necessity of making a living, are 
constrained to travel the fir^t mile— the mile of duty and necessity. They take 
the job thev put in the eight hours They aien*t paid to think or woiiv— thaPs 
up to the boss. Tt he falls down, that's too bad. There aie other jobs. 

But one among them says to himself, "There ought to be a quicker, more 
efficient wa> of doing this job. Can't 1 work out a method by which my com- 
pany can incieasc its income or decrease its expenses, and so be justified in 
paying me moi(' and piomoling me fa.ster?” This kind of thinking and planning 
is the Second Mile. 

Thinking, re-thinking, foicing the mind to work, to extend its range and its 
powers— lhe.se are the .signpo.sts along the Second Mile.^ 

The need for affection is partially satisfied by work. Parents who neglect 
their children or shirk their occupational responsibility neither get nor 
merit the affection of their children or fellow workmen. The husband’s 
ability to provide for his wife strengthens his wife’s affection for him. 
Her performance of household duties and parental responsibilities demon- 
strates the affection she has for her husband and results in its mutual 

* Bruce Barton, "The Best Advice I Ever Had,” The Headers Digest, 66:133-134, 
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reinforcement. Testimonial dinners and gifts and the bestowal of honors 
demonstrate that immediate neighbors and citizens of the wider com- 
miinity give affection for work performance. 

The desire to be significant may be fulfilled by a few because of their 
beauty of face or form. Most of us will have to achieve significance 
through many painstaking hours of practice and work. While this does 
not necessarily mean sticking doggedly to some monotonous task, it does 
mean that the experience we gain on the present job, as well as on many 
preceding jobs, slowly builds up to the point where significance is earned. 

The need for companionship approaches fulfillment through avocations, 
in family and community living, and in contacts with our fellow workmen. 
Generally speaking, workmen are more productive when they are in con- 
tact with others than when they work in isolation. It has been experi- 
mentally determined that motivation in school has been strengthened by 
the cooperative pursuit of goals (61:230) 

There are two ways in which the individual may profit from the so- 
cial significance of work: One is to do his |c>b conscitmtiousl\, cheeifully 
and creatively— in the manner of the “Second Mile '' The other is to study 
his job in teims of its social significance and thus increase his personal 
satisiaction by seeing how it benefits those about him (Most jobs have 
such significance, and if they do not, one might well consider changing, 
so that the social impact of the job will leave him with a clear conscience. ) 

Personal Significance of Work 

The personal significance of work is not sharply distinguishable from 
the social import. Thcie are fou: fundamental human needs, primarily 
personal in nature, that may be seiv^ed bv work. 

1. Work helps satisfy the need for achievement. Young children will 
pour sand or build with blocks for extended periods and seem to be 
primarily intefested in the process of doing They do become interested 
in the quality of their activity, as is revealed in the words ‘T did it myself,” 
“Isn't this nice?” “Mine's the biggest” School pupils are proud of their 
achievements in school, wives are concerned with the quality of their 
housekeeping, and men take pride in their workmanship or volume of 
sales. These manifestations are revealed— in the hannoniously adjusting 
individual— without benefit of honors, praise, or bonuses. We can be sure 
that the individual who does not want to achieve more than he has in 
the past is to some degree a malafljusted person. But achievement is both 
cause and result. The mentally healthy person seeks achievement, and the 
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success obtained enhances his mental health. There are two implications 
for the student seeking better adjustment: (1) Work steadily and con- 
scientiously enough to achieve significantly, and ( 2 ) search for the work 
that will make the best use of your unique combination of talents. 

2. Work provides new experiences. Even ll^e so-called routine and 
monotonous jobs may, for the creative individual, pnjvide new experiences 
that make life challenging. The old cliche “Build a better mousetrap, and 
the world will beat a path to your door” indicates the possibilities. 

A student who was hired as a part-time and Saturday shoe sales- 
man studied his job and his customers. lie obtained library books on 
the history of shoes— learning when thongs were used to hold sMff 
material to the sole of the fool, when sandals devc'lopcd, when h'^els 
were introduced, whem leather was used up to the calf, and when 
mass methods were introduced in manufacture. He could entertain 
customcTS while he showed the stock. H(' Ix'came a to]) salesman, and 
the boss stc'cred customers to him because of the greater possibility 
of a sale. When he finished school he was offered an attractive full- 
time position. 

One year the boss could not go to Fall River, Mcissaehusc'tts for 
the annual buving tri]); so he sent the youth in his pla(‘e. Tin* young 
man’s knowledge of shoes and cuiftomers enabh'd him to buy a stock 
that resulted in bc'tter sah's and a lower inventory than usual by the 
end of the year. Thereafter the boss wt*nt to Miami and let the 
“expert” do the buying. In the meantime, the salesman had taken up 
the study of leathers. He learned the relative advantages of Texan 
and Argentine cowhide, the advantages of kangaroo, the utility of 
snake, alligator, and kid. Ultimately he attracted the attention of the 
manufacturers at Fall River, and thev employed him as a leather 
buyer \^'ho traveled over the world in order to get the bc.st of various 
kinds of leather. This creative worker did not wait for new ex- 
periences— he created them. 

The barber who advertises “Free hair-cuts if we cannot talk on vour 
subject” also demon.strates the possibility of finding new expcTiences in 
what, for many, would be a routine and monotonous job. How much 
greater is the possibility of finding adventure in the skilled, semiprofes- 
sional, and professional positions that the typical college person will 
obtain. 

3. Work helps to satisfy the need for a feeling of security. Babies and 
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children may find security in the protection and adulation of their parents. 
Adults must find their security in the ability to work and perform in the 
manner expected by their culture. In times of depression it is the less 
skilled, the less conscientious worker who first loses his job. But in addi- 
tion to the fact that in a capitalistic culture monetary values are important, 
security is fostered by the achievement of personal satisfaction and social 
approval. Feelings of security are feelings, but work establishes the con- 
ditions for generating those feelings. Thomas C^arlvle revealed luueh truth 
in the words “Blessed is he who has found his work- let him ask no other 
blessedness.” 

4. There are other personal values of woik— though they may not be 
of the magnitude of a fundamental human need. One of these is that 
work gives purpose to life. A British stud\ shows that prolonged unem- 
ployment disorganizes mem's pattern of life*, makes time their enemy, 
undermines th(*ir pride in self, and sewers lh(*ir contact with healtliy 
workc*rs (33:642). The value* of work in giving puipose to life is un- 
fortunate'ly illustrated by Aineriemn youtli ehiring a time of war. When 
military pursuits give* the*m ]^urpos(', thew make* (*\cellent adjustments to 
an unpleasant situation. But wliem the gap betwe'e'ii school and (Employ- 
ment includes a number of years, as it did dining the* D(']iression of tin* 
thirties, they become discouraged, resort to aimless tr.ivel and d('linqucnt 
activities, and develop habits that have sometimes handica]:)ped them for 
a lif(*timc. 

Work is a positive factor in the generation oi optimism. By allowing lor 
the expression of one’s abilities and capacities. In aLhi(‘ving pr(\sfige, bv 
gaining material advamtages, by progressing lonard one*\s goals work 
justifies and creates f(‘i*lings of optimism. Optinusm in its turn mobilizes 
energy toward one's objectives, fosters a confid(*nt self-concept, and ('licits 
the support of others. ITcnce by fostering optimism werk becomes a 
powerful factor in the adjusting proee*.sse'S that are charac teristic of robust 
mental health. 

Work has b(*en found to be a potent therape'utic factor. Institutions of 
correction and mental institutions are increasingly be*ing charactt*ri/('d bv 
vvork-therapv programs. That the movement is not more* extensive than 
it is, is due to limitations of per.sonnel and facilities rathc'r than to lack 
of convictions of its woith. The normal citizen also makes use of work as 
a cure for worry, tension, and disappointment. It is a wise person who, 
after the death of a loved one or 5fome other disappointment, plunges into 
his work in an eflfort to lighten the burden of sorrow. 
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A sufficient number of social and personal advantages of work have 
been given to indicate the focal position of work in adjustment. Not all 
persons profit from these advantages. Some regard work as one of the 
unpleasant obligations of life. This unfortunate position can be avoided 
by the attitudes one takes toward his work and the wisdom with which he 
selt'cts Ills c-arcer 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND OCCUPATIONAL Tf^ENDS 
The Needs of the Cxdhtre 

Some young persons have unfortunately developed the view that voca- 
tions should be selected solely on the basis of individual interest. This is 
unfortunate because many may di.scovcr that cultural demands are such 
that they will have to do what need to be done. They then believe that 
their interests have hecMi thwarted, and the grounds are laid for unneces- 
sary wrc*tchc‘dness. While personal prefeience is a factor in vocational 
choice, it must be given no more than its proper weight. 

The situation is illustrated by the author’s experience as a Navy classifi- 
cation officer. Many young men entered the Navy with inteiests, back- 
ground, and test scores that would qualify them for training in mechanical 
latings. Relatively few thought th^y would be inteiested in preparing to 
be hospital eorpsmen. But the' quota letter from the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, submitted twice monthly to the training stations, would read, in 
part, about as follows: 


Motor machinist mates 

30 

Storekeeper 

7 

Aviation maclimist mate 

15 

Yeoman 

5 

Metalsmith 

12 

Radio technician 

15 

Aviation mel.ilsniilh 

10 

Hospital corpsman 

300 

Electrician 

15 




These quotas weie based on the Navy's present, and prhbable future, 
needs. Effort was directed toward selecting the very best candidates for 
machinist and electrician ratings but there were still many fine candidates 
—in terms of interest, experience, and test scores— who could not be sent 
to the schools of their choice. Consequently, after the interested and 
capable candidates for Hospital Corps School were selected and the quota 
was still far short of being filled, the capable leftovers (but not interested) 
were “sold” on the hospital corps. If they could not be “sold,” it became 
necessary to assign them, because it was mandatory to fill the quota. 
Fortunately, many in the latter group were individuals who possessed 
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good mental health and were determined to make adjustments to the 
necessities. They often said, “If that is what the Navy needs, then 111 do 
my best.” Others, after a period of time in the school, said, “I*m finding it 
very interesting work. I’m really glad now that I was sent.” Tlie great 
majority took the attitude that there was a job to be done and they would 
help in whatever way they could. A few were resentful and declared, 
and often fulfilled their promise, that they would go “absent without 
leave” or work for a “bad-conduct discharge.” 

There can be little doubt that the situation in the national economy is 
quite similar to the Navy situation— though needs are not so precisely 
stated as in the quota letter. Thcie are many individuals who uill not find 
employment in their fiist clioice of jobs, there are many vlio will be 
fortunate to get any position. “At present, with many vonng people, the 
question is not whether they will be placc^d appropriately, but it is 
whether they will be placed at all.” This will be true of fewer individuals 
during a time of war, prr‘paration for war, oi j)rospc'iily. But the following 
statement will be fully pertinent at all times. “We have appi opriately 
stressed problems of vocational choice. The uuloitunate fact remains, in 
spite of the fact that adolescents and youths are always choosing, that 
many have no real choice*. They have to take the only job that is avail- 
able.” It is to be hoped that those faced with the necessity for doing 
something other than they presently think would be most desiiable will 
not do as the AWOL and BCD Navy recruits, i.e., resort to handicapping 
escape mechanisms. The indisidually and socially profitable course will 
be to do one’s hvst in what is available while keeping alert to oppor- 
tunities which are more challenging. 

Occupations on the Decline 

Individuals wdio are still m school might take cogni/jnce of national 
vocational needs by studving the status and changes in woik opportu- 
nities. Table 13-1 shows some of tht ti^mds in terms of broad occ upational 
categories. Caution must be evereised in interpretation of the table, be- 
cause the data foj* the 1920 column aie from a source different from that 
of the data in the 1940 and 1949 columns— slightly differ ent headings are 
used. 

* Joseph Miller in Frank G. Davis (ed.). Pupil Personnel Seivice, Scranton, Pa.: 
The International Textbook Company, 

®Paul H. Landis, Adolescence and iotith,‘2d ed.. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 
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Table 13-2. Occupations Students Plan to Enter 


Occupation 

All students, 
percent 

Boys 

Girl* 

The professions, in this order: engineering, nursing, 



teaching, arts, medicine, and law 

35.8 

36.1 

35.5 

Business— mainly clerical and secretarial 

21.1 

8.0 

34.4 

Factory work, skilled trades, mechanics 

8.6 

14.4 

3.1 

Government work— mostly armed forces 

4.5 

8.5 

0.3 

Farming 

3.2 

6.2 

0.2 

Other 

11.4 

12.3 

10.4 

Don't know 

15.4 

14.6 

16.1 


souiu:f: ‘‘Fortune Survey,” Fortune, December, pp- 8-9. Repimlecl by spet'ial 
permission ot the editors from the December, Fortune Survey ot Public Opinion; 


high school and college students, will be those to recruit into the ranks of 
laborers. This line of thought is supported by a study of Syracuse' students 
which showed that the parents of graduates were occupit'd as follows: 
professional and managerial, 23 per cent; clerical and sales, 24 pe^ cent; 
service, 12 per cent; and skilled, 24 per cent (103:58), It certainly does 
not seem imj)robable that young people, on the average, will be unable 
to equal the occupational level of their parents. Other studies indicate 
that young people whose parents have less than the average amount of 
education and who are employed as unskilled workers tend to make 
choices which are in rather close agreement with what their parents do. 

There is reason too, to believe that the large percentage of girls 
choosing the professions and business may be more rc*alistic tlian the 
statistical choices indicate. 

The presence of women in all occupations, even though their representation 
IS still small in some, indicates their growing contribution to the economy of 
the United Stales and suggests an incieasingly important role for women in the 
years to come. ... for instance, more women than formerly were 

architects, chemists, dentists, engineers, lawyers and judges, physicians and 
surgeons. And more of them than previously w^ere filling other types of jobs— 
service as guards, doorkeepers and watchmen; as attendants in auto service 
and parking lots, as furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers, and as factory 
operatives performing dozens of processes. More women than in 1940, though 
still only a few, were boatmen, canabnen, and lock keepers.** 
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While the probability of employment must be considered in making a 
vocational choice, it must not become a decisive factor. Even though a 
field is crowded, your interests and abilities may indicate that it is a 
good choice for you. If on the other hand, your abilities and motivation 
are marginal, the prestige value of the job should not lead yon to make 
the decision to enter a field where the competition is vigorous. This is 
illustrated in the following cases: 

Cary L., in 1946 attending college as a GI, was advised that the 
field of secondary teaching was overcrowded. But he answered, “IVe 
thought d lot of this on transports and in foxholes, and I want to be a 
teacher.'' lie was able and strongly motivated. He was graduated, 
and though finding a job was diflScult, he did get one. His pupils 
admired him; he was able to establish sound relations with his teach- 
ing colleagues. He is today dean of students in a large high school, a ■ 
member of several committees— cun iculum, teacher welfare, etc.— 
and has been advised by the administration that he could be in line 
for a principalship if he so desired. Today, with tlu' shoitage of high 
school teachers that exists, he can pick and choose the kind and 
location of his work 

John K. w'as given somewhat the same advice as Cary. He too 
persisted in his choice. But his academic aptitudes were low, and the 
effort to compensate led him to neglect human relations. He was not 
a strong "social personality" and though he too got a position— after 
the school year had begun and a position opened unexpectedly— he 
was unable to hold a job. After fiv(' years, in which he was unem- 
ployed during two school years he gave up his ambition to be a 
teacher. • 

Another aspect of the problem of choice has to do with the time of 
selection. There are many who recommend that an early selection be 
made. There are advantages which accrue from early choice: (1) It adds 
strength to the motivation for preparation, (2) it allows one to fill the 
fundamental requirements for a specialized position, and (3) it tends to 
keep one from wandering off on unprofitable tangents. Many young per- 
sons are fortunate enough to have made an early decision, so that their 
energies will be channeled toward a specific objective. 

The individual who has not made an early choice— perhaps even has 
delayed it until the senior year i« college, or later— need not, however. 
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become worried. There arc also advantages on the side of late choice: 
(1) It allows one freedom to build a broad educational and experience 
background, (2) it means that he will make his choice as a more mature 
personality,'”’ and (3) it permits the individual to make a late shift to an 
occupation that is currently in high demand. 

During an era of specialization early choice will enable a doctor, psy- 
chologist, chemist, or engineer to build the technical background that is 
requisite to eminence. We have fre(]uently read of the marked success 
of some individual who has worked himself up from the bottom. But it is 
worth remcnilxTing that top executive's are often ti’iose who have worked 
at a variety of jobs. Not only havp these jobs involvc'd various responsi- 
bilities, but f)ften there \vere different jiroclucts, services, or endeavors 
eneom])assed; e.g., successful shifts have been made from manufacturing 
to retail selling, from banking to publishing, from ff)otball player to 
minister. It must be concluded that time of choice is not a crucial 
matter. 

FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL SELECTION 
intrresis and XpHtudrs 

Interests and aptitudes must be taken into consideration when choosing 
a vocation. There are many recorded instances in which individuals who 
have failed in one kind of work luue transferred successfully to another 
no Ic'ss difficult or invoivc'd position. Some persons highly motivated to be 
teachers lack the aptitude for human relations that is essential to success 
and happiness in the tc'achiug profession. Some with limited intelligence, 
as far as a given kind of work was concerned, have failed because they 
could neitlier prepare adequately nor jierform effectively. Unfortunately, 
there are at least four handicaps to choosing on the basis of interest and 
aptitude: 

1. Knowledge of what specific personal and technical qualities a given 
job demands is limited. For ('xample, though many lists of the qualities 
needed by a good teacher have been published, there are many and 
marked exc'eptions to the general iti('s. Successful teachers sometimes lack 
humor, above-average intelligence, a liking for pupils, patience, and pride 
in personal appearance. Good mechanics sometimes are below average in 
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finger dexterity and muscular coordination, but their knowledge of physics 
and mechanical principles enables them to “diagnosi'” breakdowns. 

2. Even if we did know the qualities and skills re(}uir(‘d for certain 
work, the tests for their measurement are not entirely adequate. Mechani- 
cal-aptitude tests are often simply tests of knowledge of fundamental 
principles. It is admitted that even intelligence tests, which give indica- 
tions of a capacity needed on many jobs— the semiskilled as well as the 
professions— are limited. They do not, for instance, give indications of the 
person’s intelligence in solving the human relations that arc requisite to 
success in the great majority of jobs. 

Four major types of error are frecpicntlv made hy users of lesls. These are 
(1) the neglect of other methods of diagnosis, (2) ov('r(Mnphasis on diagnosis 
with the resulting tendency to neglect counseling, (.3) f.iihne to take into 
account the spc'eific \alidily of the t(‘Sls used, and, ( 1) tlie neglc'ct ol f)ther 
methods of guidancL which should normalK accoinj)an\ diagnosis and' 
counseling." 

3. The misuse of test infoimation leads soin(* advisers and students to 
think that interests are of \ital importance, inten'sts do have significance, 
but it must be renK^nilxTcd that interests may lx* created and tht»y may 
be stimulated to grow. The fact that oik* is not ])resentiy interested in 
mechanics or service occupations does not mean that upon study and 
acquaintance with this work the interest will not grow. Many people* de- 
velop interests in things they w^en* forced to perform— music, study of 
science, physical exercise— as the result of siiccc'ss and kiimvledge ac- 
quired. Of course, one mus^ lake the attitude that he w ill allows himself to 
bec'ome interested and avoid the orientation of the student who said, 
‘I’ll take educational psychology, but Til be darni'd if Til like it.” The 
person who^will wholeheartedly attack the job which must be done is 
opening the way to job satisfaction that will be a positive factor in har- 
monious personal adjustment. 

4. The needs of the culture are not necess irily in agieement with per- 
sonal interests and optimum capac'^'ties. Implications of this have been 
previouslv discussed, so we may summarize the role of interests and 
abilities by relating them to other factors in vf)cational choice: 

Vocational guidance has no other justification for existence than to assist people 
with tlK‘ir occupational adjustments in a manner that will be truly beneficial 
to those in need of help. To attain this objective, tlie \'ocational counselor will 
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utilize his interviewing skills, his body of knowledge regarding occupations, his 
intimate familiarity with psychological dynamics and psychometric data/ 

Advice from Others 

Advice from others is an important, and valid, factor in vocational 
selection. Parental preferences may be a help if advice stems from knowl- 
edge of tlie nature of jobs, their availability, and tlie abilities and in- 
clinations of the young person. Parental preferences may be a handicap 
it they spring from attempts to compensate for inferiority through the 
accomplishment of their children. Advice and counseling can be construc- 
tive, but urging, particularly if it is successful in the form of choosing an 
unwanted career, may be the foundation of chronic unhappiness. 

Advice from friends, neighbors, and even one's favorite teachers must 
be evaluated for elements of their preference that are w(‘ighted by their 
satisfaction or lack of it. If their advice appears to be objective, it will be 
possible for one to get a better view of the advantages, disadvantages, 
obstacles to entry, and kind of preparation needed relative to vocations 
that arc being considered. 

Present and Prohahle Future Status of the Work 

This factor in selection has to do with both relative availability of work 
and the prestige value of the occupation. A study of current job trends 
will be helpful. In addition one should consider the availability of the 
job in terms of employability in the later years of life. Because of the 
increase in the average span of life, it becomes necessary to consider one's 
long-time future. However, it should be nott*d that age is only one factor 
in the availability of jobs in the later years. The workman with sound 
preparation, a strong educational background, and thoroughly developed 
skills may be a sought-after employee when persons even younger have 
passed their peak. 

Higher wages and salaries for the so-called “blue-collar” worker have 
increased the prestige value of many jobs previously shunned by the well- 
educated person. Some improvement has taken place in recent years rela- 
tive to the notion that persons were too good for their jobs because they 
IX)ssessed a college degree. This attitude is a product of our culture, but 
its negative features may in some degree be offset by logical processes 
that consider many other factors along with the monetary return. 
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Significance of the Work 

Unbalanced emphasis on the income possible from certain jobs has 
led some to choose jobs of little social significance. Inevitably, man lives 
in a society, and what others think of him and his role in society are of 
importance. The peace of mind that comes from doing socially significant 
work is one factor in wholesome personal adjustment. 

Of considerable pride to rnan\ an employed worker is the feeling that his 
work is making a valuable contribution to society. To know that one's work is 
necessary or appreciated oi useful helps to satisfy the needs for status, value, 
and acceptance. 

Realistically, of course, all occupations are of value to someone or they would 
not exist, and the happiest peisons in any occupation are those who are aware 
of their value. Inasmuch as this feeling of being impoi taut to society is crucial 
to job satisfaction, it behooves the student to become awaie of the social values 
that result from the contribulioiis of the occupations he is studying." 

Work Experience 

Any vacation employment or part-time work experience can yield 
profitable educational results. One can study the effectiveness of employee 
attitudes, the habits of industry of his associate's, and the leadership 
qualities of supervisors. He can analyze the skills necessary and those 
desirable for top-flight performance of the various jobs which combine 
to make the total product or total .service. He can profitably project what 
the future for him might be ij he were finally to find his place in that 
particular vocation. The.se k.onsiderations will be of value whatever the 
occupation finally chosen. 

It would be highly desirable if one could secure his vacation or part- 
time employpient in one of the fields being considered for a final choice. 
In such work it would be possible to inquire of fellow workmen as to their 
job satisfactionr, their estimate of what the future might be, their analysis 
of the best educational preparation for the position. Against the require- 
ments of the job one could make some estimate of how his particular 
abilities and inbTCsts might fit. 

More and more high schools and a few colleges consider the matter of 
work experience so important that it is made an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. There is probably no better introduction, save apprenticeship, to 
the world of work. Work experience integrated with one’s education has 
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the advantage of giving both practical contact and theoretical back- 
ground. Such programs “assist youth in adjusting to the world of work; 
they make it possible for the school to provide a more meaningful cur- 
riculum in meeting some students’ needs; and they contribute to the de- 
velopment of healthier, happier citizens.” ** 

Sources of Occupational Information 

Many of the foregoing factors in occupational selection directly imply a 
studious investigation of employment possibilities This study can be given 
direction by your being aware of the following as sources of informa- 
tion: 

Periodicals and vocational journals 

Planned conferences with individuals engaged in the voeations 
Radio and television programs and motion pieturc's 
Tape and wire recordings, available from state agencies 
Books recommended by instructors and librarians 

It might be easy to be overwhelmed by the wealth of data available, 

but the student needs to maintain balanc(\ Some study ol the information 

♦ 

readily accessible is belter than ent(*ring blindly into the an'a of vocations 
—which has such profound bearings on one’s total life satisfactions. Con- 
versely, study for the next seventy-five years will not answer the question 
“What job is best for me?” The* ultimate test is to make the preparation 
and engage in the work. Even though one is then eontent, productive, and 
successful, he does not have the answer. It is quite possible that another 
job could have been selecled with even gre.itiT jmsitive results. 

Making Flexible Decisions 

It is probable that the average individual has many abilities which are 
brought to fulfillment through interests developed both by chance and 
intent. These abilities are further developeil through strenuous effort and 
focused intent. If these propositions contain truth, then one can be some- 
what less concernc'd about finding the one occupation for which he is 
ideally fitted. Further, with this orientation one will be inclined to consider 
another basic factor in vocational selection, i.e., “Am I the best person 
for the job?” This question will cause him to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of the traits that will make him succeed in the job at hand. More- 
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over, it will be found that the traits of industry, consistency, honesty, fair- 
ness in dealing with others, and attempts to keep mentally progressive 
will be assets in any vocation. 

The difficulty involved in discovering what one’s best abilities are, the 
fact of evolving interests as one matures, and the changes in job opportu- 
nities strongly indicate the wisdom of making tentative vocational choices. 
Changes in family conditions, in the stabilitv of current economic condi- 
tions, and in motivation may make it desirable to abandon the educational 
career that would lead to the professions. Changes in interests might 
result in a change from one professional pursuit to another. Technological 
changes might make it desirable^ to shiJt enc'rgy from a production job to 
one involving distribution or service. These shifts should not necessarily 
be thought of as indications of wcaknt»ss. Sometimes they are definitely 
the outcome of advancing maturity. Conversely, one should not seek^ 
change for the sake of change. It is particularly important in the profes- 
sions that one set his goal in terms of a long time view, so that educational 
and cxpcTiential requirements may be fulfilled. 

No clear directions can be given for steering the course between dogged 
slubborniK'ss and vacillation. It can only be indicated that those int(‘rcstc‘d 
in finding their best earecTS should be aware of the need for clear goals 
and steady elfort as well as tlu* need for making tlu* fl(‘\ible decisions that 
will allow adjustmc'iit to changi'd conditions. 


PREPARING FOR OCCUl aiONAL ADJUSTMENT 
A Comprehemive Approach to Vocations 

Fortunately it is quite possible to make significant vocational prepara- 
tion with or jvithoiit a dt'fiuite choict\ Tlu'rc* are c cTtain traits that make 
significant contributions to adjustment in all vocations. There are educa- 
tional and pcM?Jonal characteristics which are valiu^d by em])loyers and 
which are appreciated by others when one i.s in busiru'ss for himself. Some 
of the representative, but certainly not inclusive, issues in this comprehen- 
sive approach to vocations are dealt with in the section. It is to be hoped 
that the discussion will help in the selection of immediate goals that will 
facilitate the achievement of adjustment. 

Sociability 

The concept of “human relations” has received much well-merited treat- 
ment in recent psychological and educational literature. One’s success in 
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life, his happiness— his mental health— is strongly conditioned by Ws ability 
to get along with others. 

Man cannot live alone and unrelated to others. He has to associate with others 
for defense, for work, for sexual satisfaction, for play, for the upbringing of the 
young, for the transmission of knowledge and material possessions. But beyond 
that, it is necessary for him to be related to others, one with them, part of a 
group. Complete isolation is unbearable and incompatible with sanity. Again 
man can relate himself to others in various ways; he can love or hate, he can 
compete or cooperate; he can build a social system based on equality or 
authority, liberty or oppression; but he must be related in some fashion and the 
partieular form of relatedness is expressive of his character.**^ 

Specific suggestions are given in the chapter “Social Adaptation” tor 
eflecting more advantageous human relations. It will suffice at this point to 
emphasize that what one does to consider and help others is a step in the 
building of character and personality that will enhance vocational success. 

Dcvclopmg Skill in Coinmunication 

Human relations are facilitated when communicatjon is clear. It is no 
accident that written or oral composition an' universal college a:t'qiiire- 
ments. It is unlortunale that so many college students have acquired the 
notion that such courses are an unwarranted intrusion upon their freedom 
of choice. Employers desire, and quite frequently specifically demand, 
that workers have adequate command of language. For any growth involv- 
ing the acquisition of id<*as from others communication is basic. Hence, 
one’s skill on the job and his ability to progress beyond the present re- 
quirements of that job will depend heavily on communication skills. 

Language skills are improved through study and practice. The excuse 
‘Tm just no good at writing (or speaking)” is a lame one. Young persons 
must trust in the slow processes of grow th which come through reading, 
writing, and talking. Older persons must abandon the idea that it is too 
late, that they have stopped growing, and take planned steps to capitalize 
upon the opportunities afforded in reading, writing and talking. 

Some idea of the possibilities tor growth and the advantages of planned 
effort is afforded in research studies. In one investigation of a group of 
top executives it was found that the average rate of reading was 237 words 
per minute. After seventeen weeks of directed practice, the average rate 
was 811 words per minute. It is estimated that this had a money value for 
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the companies employing these executives of from $40,000 to $100,000 per 
year (87). 

Prolonged Education 

Because one’s occupational life consumes somewhat less than a third 
of his total waking hours and because education enriches one’s total 
living pattern, prolonged education can be considered an asset in anv 
occupation. Education is a direct ad\antage on the job in many lines of 
work. A tangible cMclenee of the \Aorth ol education is its money value 
(see Fig. 24). It should be noticed that the monew value of a college edu- 
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Fig. 24, Median incumc iii 1950 for Hides twenty -five years and o\cr by education 
level and age group {From KJiitatton— \n Investment in People, W^ashinpjon, DC.: 
Chamber of Coinmeice of the United States, p. 2.) 

cation increases rapidly, while the income of those without a degree grows 
slowly and attains a lesser altitude. It has been estimated that the average 
yearly income of college graduates is about $5,100 and of nongraduates 
about $2,350. Assuming that the nongraduate begins work at the age of 
twenty, his lifetime earnings to age sixty-five will average about $103,400, 
and assuming that the college graduate begins work four years later, his 
earnings in forty-one years will average $209,100“-a difference of $105,700 
for four years less work. This makes the college education worth about 
$26,425 a year, spread over the total occupational span. 

This figure is not a guarantee. It simply represents a trend, a probability. 
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or a possibility. Quite possibly too, in many cases it is not the degree but 
the person who earns it. Many persons without the degree exceed the 
earnings of many of those with degrees. But it is safe to assume that for 
some the probabilities are increased by virtue of having the degree— or 
their potentialities have been developed through thc‘ social and intellec- 
tual experiences provided in the college environs. A corollary of this is 
that the education must make a difference in the learning and living habits 
of the individual, in order for him to take advantage of the probability 
and possibility. 

Studies of high school graduates in comparison to those who drop out 
before graduation indicates that education at the secondary level also 
gives advantages. The graduate is superior to the late dropout, and the 
late dropout is superior to the early dropout in each of the following: 
(1) number of promotions or raises, (2) holding on to one job, (3) per- 
sonal satisfaction from the job, (4) number of recreational pursuits, and 
(5) frequency with which further training is pursued (25:6). Again it 
must be observed that these are averages for a total group and that there 
are many individual exceptions— but the probabilities are in favor of 
continued education. 

Those who decide on continued education are sometimes faced by the 
question as to whether they should pursue a professional or liberal-arts 
curriculum. Follow-up studies show that many who chose the professional 
career are satisfied but many are dissatisfied and feel that a liberal-arts 
course would have been better. Conversely, many who chose liberal-arts 
are .satisfied and many arc dissatisfied (46:139 ff. ). The choice of a .special- 
ized education has the advantage of more thorough and channeled prepa- 
ration for a given kind of work, while the liberal-arts choice gives the 
advantage of greater flexibility in choice after college. It must be con- 
cluded that an unequivocal answer cannot be given to most students. 
Further, there is the possibility that content or discontent is characteristic 
of some individuals, and had they chosen differently, some still would have 
been satisfied and some still would have been dissatisfied. The above study 
does indicate that in all groups— the liberal arts, the specialized, the satis- 
fied, and the dissatisfied— there were still many who thought the college 
education was profitable and that still more studv would be advantageous. 

The value of extended education, whether it be general or specialized, 
is further indicated in the following; 

Even in such apparently practical areas as vocational training the best train- 
ing for a period of change is not that which is most specific or most imme- 
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diately useful. A course of study in automobile mechanics which ignores theory 
and broad general principles, which teaches the student exactly how to repair a 
car of 1953 vintage, which enables him to leani all the specific skills involved 
in adjusting a carburetor, in grinding valves, and in repairing a transmission 
may prove utterly useless to him before he reaches the age of forty. It is entirely 
possible that the automobile will have no carburetor, !io valves, tmd no 
transmission recognizable to the mechanic of the present day. This student will, 
find himself well trained in the repairing of a vehicle which will have 
become as rare as is the Model T today and which may differ from the car of 
1953 far more than that car differs from the Model T. The mechanic who 
knows only specifies of the “how to do it” varielv will find it difficult indeed 
to keep up with the change. 

But this bv no means indicates that the schools cannot prepare the auto 
mechanic for his job in • For there are manv 

things which he needs to know, things closeh related to his job that will not 
change. The laws of mechanics will not be rci^ealed, nor will the principles ol 
electricity. The principle of the lever will be the same in fs today, a.\ 

will the facts of the conducts ity of metals and of electromagnetics. A solid, 
well-taught course in physics will be of lasting value long after a course in 
engine repair has become archaic/^ 

The word ‘‘autoination” and its technical ramifications has intimate 
bearing on occu])ational adjustments. The following paragraph has som(' 
pertinent implications for the individual—whetln'r he is in school oi 
aln'ady employed ; 

But the need [for educ,iled people] is above all qualitative— for hcftri 
educated people. The “trained baibarian,” th(‘ man who has acquired high 
gadgetcering skill, will not ^ ). liven in routine jobs, Automation will recpiire 
ability to think, a trained imagination, and good judgment, plus some skill in 
logical methods, some mathematical understanding, and some ability w( 11 
above the elementary level to read ano write-in a word, the normal cquipmc'nt 
of educated peo])le. Under Automation, a school could do a student no grcatoi 
disservice than to prepare him, as so many do todav, for his first job. If there 
is one thing cerfain under Automation it is that the job— even the bottom job- 
will change radically and often. 

The theoretical and general approach suggested in the above is what 
many employers are seeking today. For example, the author was ap- 
proached by personnel workers for an insurance company who simply 
wanted good college graduates. Would they want those trained in mathe- 
matics, business administration, economics? It made no difiFerence. “We 
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are looking for men with broad viewpoints, skilled in human relations, 
possessing a variety of interests that will give them contact with ofiBce 
workers and agents. We can easily get technicians and specialists, or train 
them ourselves. But office managers, public relations men, and coordi- 
nators of the work of others are difficult to find.” 

Initially, in this section, it was indicated that the shortening of working 
hours made leisure time a problem. The better one's education the more 
likely he is to have hobbies, the greater are his chances of being a partici- 
pant rather than a spectator, the more wholesome is his reading pattern. 
Indeed, the idea has been expressed that further shortening of the hours 
of work may constitute a threat to mental health unless substitution of 
activity through wholesome leisure time pursuits is designed (115:245). 
In addition to the increased satisfaction in life outside work there is the 
advantage of bringing to the worker greater stability of personality and 
broader interests wliich will make one become competent in his voca- 
tion. 

Personality Traits 

Long lists ol the personality traits which employers value and which 
help one to make progress on the job have been published in many books 
and magazines. These are well enough known or so readily accessible that 
it will suffice here to indicate only broad headings. Paul Chapman lists 
ten major headings, with five to ten items under each, for checking occu- 
pationally desirable personality traits: (1) appearance, (2) agreeableness, 
(3) manners, (4) interests, (5) temperament, (6) expression, (7) intelli- 
gence, (8) self-confidence, (9) dependability, and (10) loyalty ( 26:23 ff.). 
There are traits which should and can be developed through persistent 
attention and effort— much attention and much effort. 

Continuous Development 

If superior adjustment to occupational life is to be made, one must take 
the view that preparation is never complete. Maximum personal satisfac- 
tion and greater social approval will accrue to those who keep growing. 
Better ways of doing tilings are constantly being evolved and the efficient 
workman tries to utilize some of the improved methods. An aggressive 
pursuit of development will ( 1 ) help one to make progress in his work, 

(2) facilitate transfer to another type of work if it becomes necessary, and 

(3) tend to utilize more of one's potentialities and thus promote mental 
health by avoiding the atrophy of aspects of personality. 
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Whether or not a vocation o£Fers a person continuous opportunities for devel- 
opment depends upon his attitudes toward it and the extent to which he is 
willing to learn new procedures and to keep up with its possibilities. It also 
depends upon the extent to which he maintains contacts outside of his profes- 
sion or vocation in order that he may be stimulated by new ideas and have a 
broad conception of his life’s work. A vocation, then, is not a static and fixed 
thing; it both draws from the person and contributes to him.^“ 

It is probably at the point of failing to seek continuous development, 
after the initial orientation to the new job, that most of those who fail 
make their error. Neglect of continuous development may well account 
for more of the work dissatisfaction that prevails than do unwise choices. 
The situation is somewhat similar to marriages in whicli couples think 
they must find the perfect mate in order to be happy. Marriage counselors 
heavily stress that conlinnoiis adjustments to one’s mate must be sought 
and made if happiness is to result for either or both. No matter whom one 
marries there will be man) problems. Different problems exist when there 
are no children, when there arc small babies, when there are children, 
when there are adolescents, when cliildren leave home, when one is living 
as a widow or widower. Adjustment is never complete. In occupations 
there are unique problems of initial adjustment, wlieii one becomes a 
valued worker, when one becomes a supervisor, wlum one becomes an 
executive, when reorganization is necessary. 

It is unnecessary, in either marriage or vocation, to depend only on 
direct experience for tlu* making of wise adjustments. Books, magazines, 
in-scrvicc classes, lectures vj.sitation, and eonferimces are sources of help 
in the process of continuous development. Any of or all these, persistently 
utilized, will cncouiage tlie personality growth that is fundamental to 
good mental health. 

SUMMARY 

Many personal and social satisfactions stem, in part, from one's work. 
The desire for recognition, for afFc'*tion, to be significant, for companion- 
ship are partially satisfied through vocations. Personal satisfactions such 
as the need for achievement, for new experiences, for feelings of security, 
and the need for a purpose may be met through work. 

The selection of an occupation by the individual is a serious matter 
because of its powerful impact on mental health. The work that our culture 
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demands must be taken into account, and the idea that what must be 
done will be done is a factor in cheerful and efficient adjustment. Some 
occupations are declining in percentage importance and others are grow- 
ing. While these trends should be considered, they need not, for individ- 
uals, be decisive factors— particularly if they will take the view that neces- 
sary, last-moment changes can and will be made. Time of choice is not 
a vital matter since early selection enables one to prepare specifically 
and with concerted effort while later choice provides the advantage of 
greater versatility. 

Factors in vocational choice .sliould be sturlic'd in the aggregate— no 
one of them being finally dccishe. Interests are significant, but it is pos- 
sible to develop and expand them. Aptitudes count, but aptitudes are 
difficult to evaluate, and they will probably b(‘ advantageous in numerous 
kinds of work. Advice from othcTS should be sought, but their subjective 
views must b(‘ weighed. The ]nesent and prob.iblc' future status of the 
job should be investigated, but one must also realize that tlu' value of a 
job depends to some extent upon the erc'ativity and devotion of tlie work- 
ers. The social significance ol work conditions its significance' to the 
individual. Work ex[X'ric'nc('s can help one in his c'hoiec at the suine time 
that it fosters the development of habits and charac‘teristics that will be 
valued in many vocations. Rut after all factors have bec'n consich'reel, it 
will still be necessary ( 1 ) to dc'te^rmipe to do the best one can in tlu' work 
that is sc'cured and (2) to make changes cheerlully and creatively when 
and if it becomes necessary. 

There are ciTlain attitudes and habits that sluuild now be dcivc'lopcd 
in preparation (or whatever work oiu' finaJlv does. Tliese include skill in 
human relations, skill in eomimmication, the habit of continuous study, 
and tlu' developuK'nt of personality traits that employers, and fellow 
workmen v.ilue Rut most of all one should st'ck continuoiis d(‘\elopment 
bc'fore, and on, the job. 


TEST \OV\\ COMPHEHKNSIOX OF TIIK CHAPTER 

Decide whetlier the following statcmieuts arc* true, false, or questionable, 
and cheek with llu* content of the chapter cjr compare with others who 
have studied the material. 

1. The values which dcjrivc from work aie j^redominatelv determined 
bv the worker's attitude. 
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2. Having a job gives one psychological security. 

3. In mental hospitals and correctional institutions more emphasis is 
currently being given to the “rest cure,” so that men may be relieved 
of the strain of living in a complex society. 

4. Society’s need for certain kinds of work is not slated in terms of 
personal demand, but it is, neverthek'ss, real and insistent. 

5. TIktc is less demand lor prolessional workers as more people get 
more extended educations. 

6. Individuals tend to become more realistic about tlu'ir occnpulional 
clioices as thc*y grow toward adulthood . 

7. One shoidd not choose* a vocational fic'ld which is crowd(‘d or which 
is dt'clining in percentage importance. 

8. Since one often has to live a liietiine with his job. he should not 
consider jobs in which he now lias no interest. 

9. One should take an a])titude t(‘St and then choose* and ])repare for 
the occupation which is then’bv indicated. 

10. There are probably intm* blincball('\ workmc*ii than then* are blind- 
alley jobs. 

11. The advantages ot a flexible (jccnpational choice' imply that college 
students in the* fir.st two years should not inakc* choice. 

12. One can accjuin* a senind occupational ('dneation without its includ- 
ing occupational training. 

13. A .soijnd training in tht'ory is lre(|iK'iilly a handicap to rapid prog- 
ress on a job. 

14. The ludht of continuous devc’lopme-nt is one of the lhr(*e or four 
most desira])le traits for good oec U|i.ilional ailjiistnu’ut. 


SUGGESTED HEADINGS 

Aiisubel, David F., Tlironj and rruldcin.s of Adid sr^nt Drvrlopnianf^ 
New York: (hi me is Stratton, Inc. 

The author dc*seribcs stages of d(*\eIopinent in \’()cational choice, 
the factors that influence choice, the realism of work preferenci's. 
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and the advantages of work experience. The reader will find valuable 
clues to the solution of problems of vocational adjustment. 

Havemann, Ernest, and Patricia Salter West, They Went to College, New 
York- Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 

This selection deals with "The Matter of Money.” The kinds of jobs 
held by college graduates and nongradiiates, the income earned, and 
the comparative monetary rewards of various occupational groups 
are described. 

Humphreys, J Anthony, Choosing Yow Carect, Chicago. Science Re- 
search Associates, 

In this booklet emphasis is placed on the importance* of the right 
selection of a job General suggestions for developing job eflSciency 
aie implicit. Means of discoveiing what the right woik might be are 
described. 

Seidman, Jerome M ( ed. ), The Adolescent, New Yoik- The Diyden Press, 
Inc , 

This chapter d( als with the |obs )outh want and llie ones they get 
their satisfactions and dissatisl actions witli woik and a deseiiption 
of how human relations infhunce produclivilv, gioup mor^e, and 
personal satisfactions from work 



caEiAPTER 14 Satisfaction in Marriage 


At least as much of the average individual s waking time, as an adult, 
is spent with familv and mate as is spent at his woik. Ihnico, satisfactory 
adjustment in marital relations is as important as is vocational adjustment 
Successful adjustment to woik will increase the individnars status as a 
marriage risk, and a satisiactoiy inairiage will tend to improve one’s pro- 
ductivity on the job. In shoil, successful adjustments in any aiea will tend 
to facilitate adjustiiH'nts in other aspects of living. In this chapter our 
concern is with iinpiuviiig the quality ol rnairiages so that gi eater mutual 
satisfaction icsults, but this aim is undertaken with the realization that 
the quality of the marriage is its<*lf a symptom of the adequacy of adjust- 
ments in other areas. 

It is somewhat sui prising, m view of the pervasive influence of marital 
adjustments, that no mon* formal instruction is given prior to marriage 
than is the case. A few colleges and high schools give some emphasis to 
the subject, but probably the greater part of Aoung people still begin 
their marriaige with little oi no formal preparation. We quicklv compre- 
hend the advisabilitA of studving human reflations on the school-wide, 
state-wide, nationwide and world-wide basis, but marriage is another 
matter— people still seem to trust the ad(‘quticy of love and knowing when 
the wondrous love awakens. ActUc^^K, the constancy and the intimacy of 
human relations in marriage (contributes to making this one of the more 
perplexing problems of human adjustment. The fact that as many people 
as do stumble into happy marriage attests to the admirable adaptability 
of many in our population. If both young and old could be sufficiently 
impressed with the imjiortance of basic elements in successful marriages, 
it is possible that satisfaction could become much more widespread. Both 
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those anticipating marriage and those already married can apply these 
elements toward furthering marital adjustment. 


MARRIAGE IN OUR CULTURE 
Meaning and Adjustment Values of Marriage 

Stripped of culture and romance, the basic feature of marriage is the 
union or partnership of man and woman. Tlic word marriage calls to 
mind the social sanction by the church or civil authorities of such a union. 
Some marriage's arc' consummated with elaborate ceremony, but in some 
slates "common-law” marriages are also recognizc'd; i.e., after a man and 
woman have lived together for a time without legal or social ceremony, 
the union has legal status. Some marriages are made with the firm deter- 
mination of the' partners that they will endure all threats toward continued 
unity. Others are undertaken with the reservation that il blazing romance 
does not continue, the partners will resume' their separate ways. This 
attitude has led to the cynical description of "tandem marriages.” A seg- 
ment of this situation was photographically described in Pageant with 
the use of a few IMTs (is married to) and many WMTs (was married to) 
—■one man having been married to four or five wi\c*s with some probability 
that c'ach of the c'x-wives would also have several WMTs (56). Not only 
do marriages differ in terms of eeremony and durability; it is apparent 
that the purpose of the marriage dilleis. To some extent urban marriages 
seem to be a matter of convenience, while rural ones are undertaken with 
the welfare of children the primary consideration (74:352). 

Ideally, marriages can be a significant factor in the enrichment and 
fulfillment of personality, A satisfactorv marriage can help to satisfy the 
fundamental needs lor security, significance, and achievement. It helps to 
satisfy the desire to love and be loved. The physiological drives originat- 
ing from sex glands and organs receive normal consummation in marriage. 
Successful marriage is positi\'cly correlated, though by no means perfectly 
correlated, with success in one's profession. Marriage and its responsibil- 
ities make for better citizenship. There is a disproportionately high number 
of bachelors in penal institutions— though it is possible that personality 
inadequacy contributed both to their bachelorhood and to their criminal- 
ity. Life insurance statistics show that married people live longer— though 
the cynics say that it only seems longer. 

All in all, marriage is an institution that holds the potential for improv- 
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mg one’s satisfaction and personal adjustment But the rewards of a satis> 
factory marriage, like other aspects of adjustment, are not automatic The 
acquisition of knowledge about, and the foimulation of plans for, maiiiagt* 
should be a matter of systematic study. 

Popularity of Marriage 

Although there is some feeling that men who do not mari\ aie omehow 
not undertaking their propei rcsponsibilitu s and tliat iinmaiued women 
aie somewhat inadequate, maiiiagt is b^ no means unnersil In 1950 
about 68 per cent of men and women ovei lwent\ >tars of age weie 
maiiicd This figiiie, though is higher than m 1S90 wdien onh about 55 
per cent of those over twenty yeais of age weic mairied Ot those who 
aie uninairied at any one date theie aie niaii\ who aie divoiced oi have 
lost their mates thiough death Thus during the age \c us twenty five 
through forty five ovei S5 pei cent of the nun and wonun aie maiiied 
In view of these data it is cironeous to conclude th*it maiiiage is declining 
m popiilaiity 

Anothei evidence of the pojiuluitv of nninige lies m the fact that 
age at first niaiiiage is becoming lowtn In IS90 the avciage age at mai 
riage was 26 vcmis toi men and 22 yeais foi womcm m 1950 the avc'iage 
age for men was 22 8 >e us (,\ deciease ot 1 >tars^ and 20 feir women 
( a decrease of 2 years ) 

The populaiity of maiiiagc and the deciease in age at fiist mariiage 
indicates the advisabilit\ ol widespieMel e^ehic.ition loi maiiiage* during 
the school yeais Some studies indicate that well over h ilf the boys and 
gills now in high school will be m lined w ithiii a pc nod of five' ye us Since 
relatively few of these high sclioo boss and giils will go to college and 
since those .who do go will tend to deliy maiiiage stdl longe'i it is 
evident that instiuction would most adv intageonsly be a sccondaiy school 
problem Howevei since it is often negle'cte d some attc'mpt at compen- 
sation should be sought at the college lesej 

Divorces 

Along with the inci easing populaiity of mariiage theie is also an in- 
ei easing populaiity of divoicc In 1890 the rate of dixoice was one in 
eighteen marriages, in 1952 thcic was one dnoice to four maiiiagcs 
How'evci, the populaiitv of dnorce has declined since the post-Second 
World War days when in 1946 there was one divorce to a little over three 
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marriages. Statistics do not, in any case, tell the true status of the institu* 
tion of marriage. The really important aspect of divorce is the human 
tragedy involved. 

Admitting at the outset that divorce is not always the evidence of a 
failure— theie* may be .some who have married with little or no intention 
of its being a permanent relationship, or some may marry only long 
enough to become legally entitled to a share of tlu* partner’s wealth— for 
most divorce is a sMiiptom of failure. These people have tlie feeling that 
they have failed in one ol the more important areas of life, and business 
or prolessjonal coinpetc'nce is not sufficient to give them mentally health- 
ful feelings of woith. JJivoice or separation often goes furtlier than feel- 
ings of inferiority to lemorsc and heartbreak. One, and sometimes both, 
may still be very miicli in love with the other, but pride and social pressure 
influence them to cany thioiigh the action which has been started in tem- 
porary periods of hostility. Paiting fioin one’s mate leaves a void in life 
that can often only be partially filled by assiduous pursuit of parties, 
travel, or love affairs not fully sanctioned by society. The real tragedy, 
however, falls most upon the innocent. The children of broken families 
do not with greater ficqiu'ucy than tlie generality become problem cases 
in school, nonreaders, delinquents, and criminals simply by coincidence. 
They have been exposed to an injurous emotional environment prior to 
the time of the separation; they have had to live with one or two parents 
who have displayed some degree of incompetence in solving human rela- 
tionships. Even m those cases wIktc divorce has improved the emotional 
tone of the home— and such instances are probably frequent— these unfor- 
tunate children still lack the balanced environment which can only be 
provided by two paremts. 

From the standpoint of the psychology of adjustment oui interest in 
divorce lies not in the legal grounds for divorce but the background factors 
that create the need for an excuse. The grounds of unfaithfulness* sexual 
passion, jealousy, nagging, drunkenness, stinginess, impotence, and the 
like are just as much symptoms of inadequacy as is divorce itself. Sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and marital counselois lealize that the grounds for 
divorce are not synonymous ^^ith the causes. This has been well sum- 
marized by Ray E. Baber in the following words: 

But in seeking the causes of divorce one must not become so preoccupied with 
the specific topics over which people quarrel that he fails to see the vast back- 
ground for their actions. Broad, general factors involving one’s outlook on life 
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play a very important part. It is common to speak of one's “philosophy of life," 
by which is meant that one has come to a reasoned conclusion as to what he 
can expect and what he cannot expect from life— a sort of organization of values 
that puts things in their nght pl.ic-e, maLng an integrated, acceptable pattern 
of life. This gives one a sense of balance, and even a certain serenity in times 
of stress. Under this philosophy one does not expect too much from life, any 
more than he expects too little. One leains to accept some things which he does 
not like because they are an inevitable jiart ol liie's pattern, but he does not 
permit them to rum the great v aluos and satisfactions with which they are often 
more or less closely associated.^ 

Marriage Counseling 

Marriage counseling is by no means a single thing. There are some 
counselors who have pursued comprehensive programs designed to 
preserve and improve the institution oi mairiagc. There are others who 
have little or no spt'ciiic training for the office they have d('signated for 
themselves— seeing in tlie unhaj^piness of others an opportunity to make 
a living. Between these two exti ernes there are those who have a back- 
ground in psychology or sociology which coupled with a period of experi- 
ence produces a reliable counselor. Medical doctors, priests and ministers, 
and psychologists may be poor counselors— generalizing too much from 
their own experience— oi they may develop into valuable sources of 
guidance. 

When counselors arc able persons and when there is a staff of workers 
(psychologists, sociologists, medical doctors) to assist, counseling services 
may be very cliectivT. In he better courts of domestic relations, studies 
over a period of lime show that oiie-thiid of the potential cases of divorces 
may be prevented. Reconciliation i -Ics as high as 90 per cent have been 
reported by the Cleveland Court of Domestic Relations (8:672). However, 
since there is* no way of forcing couples into a counseling situation, it 
may be that the cases seeking guidance may represent the ones with the 
higher potential for reconciliation. Neverth*‘less, a serious situation has 
been reached when a couple conteinplatc's divorce to the extent of seeking 
help, and the success of the courts in iicates (1) tliat much unhappiness, 
failure, and loneliness can be prevented by an active pursuit of adjust- 
ment and (2) it is proliablc tliat the success of guidance at the late point 
of incipient divorce shows the need for realistic study of the problems of 
marriage before the wedding ceremony. 
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COURTSHIP 

Preliminaries to Courtship 

Ones pre^paration for marital satisfaction begins in childhood, long be- 
fore someone of the ollu'r sex is contemplated as a marriage partner. 
Children, before they enter the first grade, indicate that they will marry 
and have their own children, because th(*y live in a milieu of marriage, 
they can contemplate no other form of living. The warmth and affection 
of the home becomes synonymous with life itself. Part of the disappoint- 
ment in marriage failure stems from these attitudes generated in child- 
hood. Disappointment in one’s sell and resentment toward society often 
accompanies a broken mariiagc* because* of the disintegration of the 
dreams of childhood. Even if spcfifie attitudes toward marriage did not 
arise, it would still be accurate^ to say that pn'paration for marriage begins 
in childhood. The habits ol happiness, tolerance, mutual helpfulness, 
confidence or the habits ol unhappiness, suspicion, selfishness, and pessi- 
mism are traceable, in substantial dt'gree, to c'arly family life. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that research indicates that harmony be- 
tween parents and ha])])iiK‘ss in childhood aie signific‘ant prq^iclors of 
marital satislaction. L. M. Tc’rman lound, in a study of over 1,212 couples, 
that nine of the ten factors most ]ir('dictive of marital happinc'ss were re- 
lated to the parental home. The tw(j.iiiost important factors were “superior 
happiness of the parcjits ’ and tlu* “childhood happiness’’ of the members 
of the partnership (107: ‘172). Happiness in marriage seems to run in 
families, not because it is inlierited but because oik* learns his mode of 
life largely from his lamily. The young pc'rson set'king a mate might well 
use the first few dates to probe into llu* feelings of the other about child- 
hood memories. 

The influence of t*xperience prior to courtship is also illustrated by 
.studies of the relation of friendships to marital success. The individual 
who has had in his teen yc'ais many boy and girl friends is a better risk 
in marriage than is one who has had few friends of cither sex. A girl who 
has many boy fri(*nds but is not well liked by other girls gives at least 
some indication that her human relations arc not so facile as one who is 
well liked Iw both sexes. Studies indicate that boys who have been 
“seriously in love” lour or five times prior to marriage are more likely to 
be good husbands than those who have been in love only once. Hence, 
one should expect that, if he or she is courting a prospect who has paid 
no attention to others, including competitors, tlie chances for a happy 
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marriage somewhat less than they would be with one who has been 
interested in, or sought after by, others. The manifestation of jealousy 
therefore might result in abandoning a good marriage prospect for one 
who is a poorer prospect. 

Picking the Right Mate 

Although there is much romantic sentiint'nt to the contrary, it is highly 
probable that there arc iniiny mates to whom one could be very happil}’ 
married. The notion that tlu’ie is a one and only is likc'lv to constitute a 
handicap to maniage, because the inc\it.ible altercations that will occur 
in all unions arc then intei*][m‘ted as exidenees of inc'ompatibility. The 
belief that there is some perlect person witli whom life* would be continu- 
ously and sublimely haj^py just does not accord \xith the manifold adjust- 
ments required wh<m two people live so intimately together. 

There are, however, some major hazards that can be avoided. Divorce, 
dissatisfaction, and chronic unhappiness are higher in some combinations 
of man and wife than is tiu* case in olher marriages. Even in the presence 
of some dissatisfaction tiu're are many coupli s who manage 1o make their 
marriages compatible. “The light mat<',” ^tafisfirnlhj speaking, should be 
of the .same broad religious lailh. have somewdiat similar intelligence, be 
from similar soeioeconoinie baekgioimds, be oi the same racial extraction, 
and have .similar educational cwperieiici'. (Tlu'se are more fully explained 
in the .section 'Taetors in Siieces^lnl Marriage.’’) On the other hand, 
research data do not sujiport the notions that one’s mate should have 
either the same or opposite teni]KTain«'iit, interest, complexion, or hair 
color. Pliysical features do not dietatt' personality orient.itioiis; so they 
can have no direct bearing on behavior. While it is eomlorting to have the 
same interests- so too there is an advantage in having independent intere.sts 
—companionship after a separation is thim more .sliimilaling. A difference 
in temperaments, if controlk'd, can provide tlie contrast and x^ariety 
which adds spice to married life. 

Being the Right Mate 

Without completely ignoring the importance of finding the right partner 
a sound orientation is emphasis upon being the right mate. This has the 
advantage of placing responsibility where the individual can do the* most 
about it. Moreover, it has the po.s ,ible merit ot making one a little more 
tolerant of the shortcomings of his mate, since he realizes that he is not 
perfect himself. 
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Generally speaking, being the right mate is a matter ot being emotion- 
ally and socially mature, i.e., being well adjusted. It may be instructive, 
however, to detail some of the aspects of matin ity which have particular 
significance in a successful mairiage. 

Physical health and attractiveness are helpfiil, if not requisite, to satis- 
faction in marriage. Care of teeth, including i on tine cleanliness and the 
performance of regular and needed dental work may seem like a minor 
matter, but it is so easily acliieved that oversight is difficult to justify. 
Regular houis of sleep will help one to rnaintam the cheer and optimism 
that foster congenial mairiage relations A diet that maintains physical 
vigor and skin health and avoids the accuinulalion ol fatty tissue will 
simultaneously maintain sell-respect and the admiiation of one's mate. 
Cleanliness and neatness of dress will usually be maintained during court- 
ship but should also be a continuing habit after the marriage ceremony 
has been pei formed In addition to thc'se things, medical examination 
should be made to see if it seems possible that childrc'n will be born. If 
there is some doubt, the question should be discussed thoroughly before 
marriage to sc'e if a childless marriage will be mutualh satisfactory. The 
decision not to marry, under such a ciiciunstance, will eng^hder less 
unhappiness in the long run than will the tcinpoiarv wish to avoid dis- 
appointment of a prospective mate. 

Mental and emotional health are necessary Since this is the central 
theme of this entire book, it will suffice here to say that this entails suffi- 
cient matin ity to peimit one's mate the freedom of choosing his or her 
own leisuic activities, the control of emotional outbursts and the ability to 
lorgive them in the other, sufficient faith to avoid the feeling, or at least 
the manifestation, of jealousy, the ability to keep going despite disap- 
pointments in vocational, educational, and social pursuits, the liabit of 
delaying satisfactions (being able to do without new clothes, a new car, 
and household conveniences until financially able to purchase them ) ; and, 
not least, the genuine desire to make one’s partner happy. Actually, the 
foregoing entail no self-sacrifice, because success in their realization will 
redound to ones ow^n niaiital happiness. 

The relatively lower success of marriages between persons of widely 
diflFerent socioeconomic status suggests that behavior which diverges 
from that to which one is accustomed constitutes a hazard. Hence, one 
should seek to develop those courtesies and manners which are most 
widely acceptable. Furthermore there is some evidence that courtesy is 
one of the important initial steps in the development of sympathy and 
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respect for odiers. It can safely be recommended that one abjure those 
boorish and childish discourtesies by which one tries to show that he "just 
doesn’t care.” Your date partner will wish to be proud of being seen with 
you, and the display of etiquette is a significant step in the right direction. 
However, one should avoid being too harsh in judgments of the social 
behavior of another. Often minor errors are simply indicative of the lack 
of experience and not evidence tliat another is oblivious to codes of con- 
duct. It is likely that very tew persons can afford to overlook the desir- 
ability of attempting to improve their manners. 

Adherence to existing moral standards is a vital factor in marital ad- 
justment. "Personal conduct involving sexual immorality, gambling, run- 
ning into debt without adequate reasons, stealing from employers or 
others, drunkenness, etc. are ccrtainlv to be condemned ” ^ In terms of 
frequency, the one of these most often encountered is pr^^narital sexual 
experience. Research data consistently point to the desirability of confining 
sex relations to mariiage. It has beem shown that, even in tlie social classes 
where promiscuity is most widespre ad, admnation and respect is accorded 
those girls who remain viigin. Tlieii status and desirability for marriage 
is less when they eons('ut to coitus (119). Other studies indicate that the 
marital happiness sc*ore oi virgin rnanjing virgin is greater than when 
there are varying d(*grees of premarital sexual expcTience (107:326). 
Moreover, the denial of sex uiges during courtship is accompanied by 
better adjustment during the engagement, a higher respect for one’s 
partner, and a lower desire to I'hange the traits of the partner if it were 
possible (116). Numerous studies indicate that social expectation is a 
potent factor in the modific<ition rnd control of behavior (71:243 ff.), 
and it therefore appears that adhermce to evpres^(*d moral codes would 
enhance self-respect and self-confidciice— both of which are factors in the 
kind of adjustments which improve marriage. 

The Nature of Courtship 

In view of the two foregoing sectirus, it can be said that courtship is a 
period during which one tests his own and his partner’s compatibility in 
marriage. This period should consist in a process of getting acquainted 
with the ideals, aspirations, behaviors, likes, and dislikes of one’s boy or 
girl friend to see if the pattern is one likely to contcibutc to future har- 
mony. Since such acquaintance is more than a matter of talk, it is desirable 
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that the courtship be long enough so that a wide variety of activities may 
be mutually ongagtul in, so that sound judgments can be made. Engaging 
in athletic and parlor games, dining, studying together, attending church, 
dancing, listcnir^g to concerts and k'chires, picnicking, and visiting in 
each other’s homes are all hc’lplnl in making valid judgments. Finally, let 
it be said that behavior patterns are a long time in the making and it 
seems unlikt'ly that one should urirry another with the hope of reforming 
or being reiormed. 

The period of courtship should also invohe die making of plans. It is 
advisable that at least temtative d<‘cisi(jiis should be mack' on such ques- 
tions as the follow ijjg: Winn should paicMithood be planned and how^ 
many c’hildren are desired.-^ Jb>\v shall cliildivn be rearc'd wath respect to 
control, worshiji, care, and duli('s? Should a home be purchased? Should 
furniture and housc'hold a])pliances be bought rm tr'rms or (or cash? How 
shall the finamial <‘\p('nditujes be planned? Wliat part of the family 
income should be ckwotod to savings, insurance, daily rec|uiremc*nts, and 
‘"luxury items'’? Should th(' coujde locale in one or the other's home town, 
or should opportunity be sought in a nc'w locale^? Should either seek 
further education, and if s(\ how wall it be finanec'd? What kincTof social 
activities should be sought? Should mutual k‘isure-time activitic'S predom- 
inate, or should c'ach follow his own inlc'rc’sts? What kind of relationships 
will be conducted witli relatives? What church will be attc'iided? How will 
household duties be distnbut('d? Suc*h questions as these do not exhaust 
the possibility of probkmi aic'as, but tlu'y do suggest the complexity of 
decisions that should desirably b(' contemplated during the period of 
courtship. 

Rc*search shows that long engag(*ments, up to lour yc'ars, are correlated 
w'ith happiness in marriage (8:158). This statistic can, however, be logi- 
cally questioned. Does not the longer engagement mean too that the 
prospective partners are growing t)lder, more psychologically mature, and 
approaching closer to a financially sc*cure status? Does not the endurance 
reejuired in a k)ng cngageuKait indic'ate the probable existence of other 
equalities that would contribute to a stable' marriage? Finally, is it not 
possible that many couples break up over the rocky road of a long engage- 
ment when an early marriage would have resulted in success? Some will 
answer that it is better to break an engagement than to marry and then 
divorce. That is true, but there arc other considerations. In the longer 
period of courtship there is a tendency to become more and more intimate. 
If sexual relations are avoided, tensions are generated that lead to irrita- 
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bility and other emotional upsets. This has little to do with the funda- 
mental stability of either party. If premarital sexual relations are per- 
formed, die typical rush, fear, and secretiveness endue the relationship 
with factors that would not exist to interlere with ^(*nuine enjoyment 
under the normal circumstance of marriagt^. After all, the success of a 
marriage is dependent upon tlie mental health of the partners. If they are 
sufRciently mature, it may be that a long engagement has litdc con- 
tinuing virtue. Let it therefore be suggested, or at least form the basis 
for some discussion, that alter a luiniumm period ol six months or so, the 
prospective mates examine their relationship to see il the engagement is 
making for or militating against a sueeesslul lile together. 

In view of tile inevitable' ini]ierteclions ol botli partie's to an engage- 
ment, it is normal for one or both to have* doubts about the wisdom of 
continuing the relatimiship. If these doubts are based upon a congeries 
of personality characteristic s whic h an* tlu* aecoinpaniment ol dilferences 
in family background, conflicts in ic'Iigions conv'ictions, or wide variiitions 
in educational achic'vemc'nt, il will b^* vvc'll to rt‘uic*nibc*r that the doubts 
have statistical su])port. 11. on the otlua hand, the doubts are basc'd ujion 
some minor personality trait, it will be* vvc'll to eonsiden* the* fallacy of 
discovering some pcalect pc*rson. Pc'riods ol doubt are well-nigh inevitable 
in both the engagement and in the* marriage' its( li. Hence, while some 
doubts may be fully justific'd, it dcn*s not mean that doubt is an inc'vitabk' 
forerunner of an unsuccc'sslul maiital r(*)at«onship. 

The major function ol an c’ug igc'inc'ut is to Ic'arn, as ac*eurately as possi- 
ble, the probable^ future ol llic nuiiiiagc* So a word about the wisdom of 
breaking an c'ngagemc'nt is ajiropos bay E. Baber has pertinentH 
observed: 

The Scripturaf precept, “By thc*ir fruits )f* sfiall know tlicin,” might well apply 
to the courtships of mem and w’oiiic’ii. Rut the cliflicnilty is that this proving 
period is not always givc'n an honest chuiiee to jn' 0 \ide tlu* hc'lp of vs’hirh it is 
capable. Often eithci it is cut short Inlorc* it^ pioductisitv is proved, or the 
product— if unlavoiable-is ck'libeiaU'U chsicgaidc'd. Unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge a mistake and start ovc'r again is as costly in mate s( lection as in any- 
thing else. The stubborn atlilucle of “going through vith il” in spite of inner 
doubts that keep rising may be due to sevc*ral tilings. One is an exaggerated 
sense of loyalty and good spoitsmansh ip. If one know^s that the other pc'rson 
still cares as much as ever, theic is a tcndeiicv to go ahead and make the best 
of it rather than be a poor sport and let the other parly dowm. Such misguided 
loyalty may give one an exalted feeling of sacrifice, hut it is an extremely poor 
basis on which to start a marriage ih^t is to be permanent. Another reason for 
stubbornly keeping to one’s course is to prove to opposing relatives or friends 
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that one's judgment was correct after all. But there is little satisfaction in 
trying to brave such a situation out when so much is at stake; temporary vin-^ 
dication is small pay for continual unhappiness. 

A little observation and reflection will show that the breaking of engage- 
ments is not too serious a matter. This is not to belittle the quality of devotion 
that one or both of the partners may have shown. It may have been deep and 
genuine, but it one partner has lost his devotion and is convinced that it will 
never return, it is certainly no kindness to the c»ther to conceal the fact. This is 
deceit, and whethei based on pride, loyalty, or pity, it is a poor substitute for 
love and cannot hope to avoid detection foi long. The girl who tearfully con- 
iides to her counscloi, ‘T don’t love him any moie, but I just can’t bear to tell 
him, for I know how' it will hurt fiim,” is doing her fiance no kindness. She is 
merely postponing his shoc'k of disillusion and furthermore is preventing him 
from making a ik w fiiendship that may prove moic successful. For he is almost 
sure to find another love. This is the vciv reason wc can speak with such assur- 
ance about broken engagements not being too tragic. Many a young man 
whose declaration of love has fallen on stony ground implores passionately, 
‘‘But I cannot live without youl*' Such statements, no mattei how earnestly 
made, aie gross ex4iggeiations, <*lse oui sticets and paiks would be shewn with 
the coipses of reieeted suittns. But cold figuies show that most i ejected suitors 
survive! In fact, vvilhin an amazingly shoil pciiod they are running around 
brightly with new loves, without a scar showing. This is not said^n ridicule, 
it is not an indictment of man’s inconstancy— or woman’s. It is merely a state- 
ment ol the “natuio of things,” and we should be giateful that j^outh is as 
resilient and adaptable in love as in health. It would be a dieary woild indeed 
if affection could not be transfer! ed under suitable cii cumstances. To expect 
all courtships and engagements to eventuate in maiiiage would be to nullify 
their very purpose.*"* 

SEXUAL ADJUSTMENTS 
Premarital Sex Relations 

A superficial acquaintance with the late Alfred C. Kinsey’s studies on 
the sex life of males and females has led many to believe that premarital 
coitus is increasing and currently involves a majority of the population. 
The fact is that Kinsey finds such behavior is about the same as it was a 
generation or two ago (68:556). The change in behavior actually appears 
to be that of a freer attitude about the discussion of sexual activity 
(11:384). Tlie verbal mores of our society continues to be one of dis- 
approval of premarital relations. Regardless of the situation which exists 
in other societies, premarital intercourse in American culture does more 
to inhibit long-term personal adjustment than it does to facilitate healthful 
living. 

* Baber, op. cit., pp. 150-151. 
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The words “ruined,” “betrayed,” and “disgraced,” continue to be used 
to describe the girl who decides to flaunt the mores. Despite our sophisti- 
cation and the existence of penicillin, venereal disease is often an accom- 
paniment of premarital coitus, since intercourse prior to marriage is 
typically not confined to one person or one experience. The birth of illegit- 
imate children in 1947 amounted to 12.1 per 1,000 unmarried white 
women, with a much higher rate for Negroes (8:609). It is evident that 
knowledge about, and the dependability of, contraceptives does not afford 
safety from one of the more serious consequences of defying our sexual 
mores. Some persons advise that such evidences as the foregoing, enlisting 
the element of fear, should not be used in the attempt to get young 
persons to behave morally. Whether or not one should use negative 
approaches, the fact remains that the hazards do exist. 

Probabl)' tJic most significant outcome of premarital intcTcourse is its 
efiect on the emotional health of th(» individual. It is likely that only the 
individual from the lowest socioeconomic status and those who have been 
so injured by childhood dc‘privation that they have lost all self-respect 
can ignore the dictates of society. For the majority, a great deal of ration- 
alization must be used to justify immoral conduct. There arc some who 
argue that since you would not buy a horse without trying him out, 
iKM'thcr should one marry \N'itho\it first trying one's prospective mate. This 
is not an excuse for violating the mores, because* sex compatibility is an 
achievement, not a discovery. The l(*male, especially, who tak(*s a much 
longer time to achieve climax is likely to be and feel inadequate in the 
affair in a car or parking spot because fear and haste (which usually 
accompany such unions) inhibit a satisfactory experience. Since sexual 
response in humans is not confined to physical release, but is also a perva- 
sive cmotioiwl response, the element of anxiety inhibits the satisfaction 
that could result for this same couple under normal conditions. Hence, 
the conclusion is that they are not compatible, when, as a matter of fact, 
they would in marriage finally learn how to achieve mutual gratification. 
In addition, there is the likelihood of wondering if ones mate is faithful 
when he or she had consented to premarital intercourse. Far from discov- 
ering the sexually adequate mate, the outcome is likely to prevent one’s 
ultimately learning how to be the satisfactory spouse. 

Unfortunately, the awareness that what you feel impelled to do is not sanc- 
tioned by society carries with it the threat that your attitude toward sex will 
be permanently impaired hy a feeling of guilt and shame. This can, in the 
long haul, be as damaging to a wholesome personality capable of success- 
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ful marital adjustment as the guilt which ensues from incuning social disap- 
proval> 

Another form of rationalization is to assert that one’s sex drive is too 
powerful to be repressed. Our knowledge of individual differences is 
such that it seems probable that in some control of the urge is more 
chfficult than for others. However, in the human species it has been deter- 
mined that the sex drive is not .solely dependent on hormonal activity, 
i.c., visual, olfactory, emotional, and mental factors also play a heavy role 
(10). Admis.si.son that the physiological drive is too strong to control is an 
admission that one is weak in emotional control and intellectual vigor. 
The psychology of suggestion is operative. If one believes that he cannot 
control the sexual urge, his defen.ses are weakened: if one believes that 
control can be exercised, there is more likelihood of so doing. 

Young men will argue that it the girl lovers them, she will consent to 
intercourse. Soint* girls fear that their being held in favor depends upon 
their yielding, others, how ever, ar<' quick to r(*spond that if the young man 
loves them he will not ask for something that requires violation of the 
moral and social codes which prevail. Ultimate satisfaction in the court- 
ship and in marriage is dependent upon personality factois as wcB as sex, 
and ‘'the sooner a human being treats a membci of the opposite sex not 
mcreU as a male or female, but as a person, the sooner he has stepped 
into another kind of progression which induces respect and self-control 
for the* sake of human fellowship and not sexual satisfaction alone.*’ ^ 

Pettinfi 

It is not so easy to define the limits of petting as it is to advise the avoid- 
ance of premarital intercourse. There are some “experts” who assert that 
if the preliminaries are not p('riormed, the final stages wdll be averted: 
therefore, there should be no petting. It seems closer to the facts, however, 
that petting is an inevitable and indeed necessary part of heterosexual 
development. Petting is a source of social and emotional satisfaction and 
helps to provide insights to both the individual and the partneT. If petting 
is feared, there .seems to be .some likelihood that attitudes toward sex are 
not quite normal, and that sex in marriage will likewise be viewed with 
apprehension. The big problem is where to stop. As dating with one 
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person continues, there is increasing intimacy, and there is more and 
more bodily exposure. It can be recommended, then, that the progression 
of events take place slowly and that the couple must finally decide when 
to stop, i.e., short of intercourse. If tensions lead to crossness, irritability, 
and quarreling, it is time to ilocide to make the petting sessions shorten 
and more infrequent—stiossing companionable actiN'ities with otheis 
Tliese latter are also part of the activities winch make both c’ourtship and 
marriage complete. 

Sex Is Symptomatic 

One's attitudes and activities in sex matters arc indicative of over-all 
personality trends. It has been iound, for instance, that promiscuous girls 
frequently behave as they ilo because* ol ieelings of inad(*quacy. They 
permit intercourse because they teel that it is a wav to gain popularity. 
Actually, they become notoiions rather than popular. Boys exploit their 
insecurity but do not typically develop love for them. Curls v^ho (h) not 
have wholesome relations with thc‘ir fathers have us(‘d their sex as a 
means of getting c\en with men in general— th(‘y feel that tlu*y have them 
within their powder. Esp<*ei*dly in the middle teens, youngsters are not 
capable of handling the imp*ict of sexual experience. For the most part 
their activity is symptomatic ol confusion .ind conflict, of hostility and 
defiance of parents, or the itiisgiiided search for lo\’c which they feel is 
lacking (40:120). If one is incapable of guiding his s(‘\iial urges, he 
reveals an infantile dispo.sition of ]>(*ing unable to postpone his gratifica- 
tions and a .selfishnt*ss typical of the emotionally immature. 

Such observations hold also for se\ in mairiage. It is indicated by 
authorities in mairiage that though tin excuse given lor divorce is incom- 
patibility— meaning sexual incompatability— that the real factor is tliat 
of personality inadeqiiacx on the part of one or both partners. As indi- 
cated earlier, s*ex in tlie human species is loo weighted with sensory, 
emotional, and mental factors to permit simple release to be mutually 
satisfactory. Consideration and mutu.d assistance through the day, dress- 
ing to please one’s male, in short, being concerned with the other’s feelings 
arc necessary antecedents to w^holesomc sex relations. To achieve this 
each must he mature cmoiigh to be* something other than entirely sclf- 
centered. 

Systematic studies have clearly dcmon.strated that marital adjustment 
is dependent upon personality factors— that sex is symptomatic. The best 
marriage partners are those who haVe lived with fathers and mothers who 
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were happy in their marriage. The best partners have had wholesome 
relations with their fathers and mothers and have lived a childhood life 
wliich they deem to have been happy. Marriage can never be more than 
the two persons bring to it in the way of mutual respect, the habit of 
happiness, and tolerance for inevitable disappointments. 

Sex in Marriap^e 

The conclusion that sex adjustment is an achievement rather than a 
discovery is supported by two facts: First, the orgasm is capable of being 
achieved by the male two or three minutes aftcT intromission— indc'ed, in 
early expcniences orgasm may take* place bedore intromission— whereas, 
typically the female rc^cpiircanent is more likc'ly to be* in the' vicinity of 
two to three times as long.** Sc'cond, orgasm is reached by lc‘ss than 25 per 
cent of womc'n at first intercourse, by another 25 per cent \Aithin a few 
wec'ks, by another 25 per cent aftcT one to elc'ven months, and by the 
rcMUiiinder after a yc'ar oi more* and even newer (107:506). Figure 25 
graphically presents the need for a mutually considered approach to sex 
in marriage. 

The importance ol sc*x in marriage should not be imdcTestinrftted, but 
at the same' time, othcT factors mu.st also be considercal. Lc'wis VI. Terman 
concluded that .sc^x is far fiom b(»ing the one major d(‘terminant of success 
in marriage, though the fact ol .sex not iguorcnl ( 107:373). At the physio- 
logical level it stimulal(\s highlv satisfactory emotional states. The feedings, 
though intc'nse, are transitory. Sex in marriage could and should mean 
psychological satisfaction as wcdl as physical redease from tension. It 
could and should mean “I lovc' you and I wish to be one with vou.” Self- 
satisfaction will be greatest when there is a genuine dc\sire to satisfy the 
other. 

The greatest possible' physical intimacy between a man and woman is the sexual 
act. To the husl)an(l and wife who love each other, sexual relations afford a 
great psychic satisfaction because f)f a peculiar sense of at-om*-ness, an unusual 
unity of body as well «is mind. 

Thus .something vc'iy significant and valuable has been added to the sexual 
act. If wc symbolize it bv the k'tter “P,” the sexual relations of the husband 
and wife who love each other must be represented as “P-f.” The plus mark 
stands for this p.sychic satisi action in being intimate with a loved one. Some- 
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thing indescribable but very real is added to the physical experience. It is 
enriched by an additional satisfaction giovving out nf the love of the couple for 
eacli other. The physical and psycliic satisfactions together constitute the fullest 
satisfaction which sexual relations can afford a human being. They involve 
much more now th.an any physical pleasure." 



(a) Male readme'.s tor climax (B) in intercourse is achieved 
rapidly (A-B) and repose follows quickly (B-C). 



(b) Female readiness for climax requires a longer preparation 
period and repose (C) foMu s more slowly than m mules. 

Fig. 25. Male' and fnn.ili' si \ arousal and leposc*. ( Adapt rd fn>7n Marf^aref Sanfrrr, 
Happiness m M*arna"(\ TVcic Yoik, Blue Ribbon Bot)ks, Ine., P* I^B.) 

Definite' snggt»stions, based on marital research, can be offered for th(* 
improvement of adjustment in .se.xnal relalioiis. Th(' wife luis a difficult 
transition to make'. Slic must shift frc'u the attitude that sex relations arc 
wrong and unwholesome for a single persf)ii to an attitiid(» that is free 
from disgust and aversion, indec'd to one in whicli sex is rt^garded as an 
approach to complete personal and so('ial fulfillment when she is married. 
She must recognize that in a few iii.stanc«js intercourse may be initially 
painful and not fully satisfying but that with successive experiences she 
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will probably come to the stage of always or usually experiencing the 
orgasm. She would do well to recognize that it is natural for the male to 
respond more rapidly and that it will therefore be wise to tolerate his 
impetuousness. The man should recognize that the wife needs a long 
preparatory poTiod— including courtesies and caresses at times other than 
in bed. It is wis(% and almost inevitably necessary to recognize that typi- 
cally the male desires intercourse more frequently than the female— 
though the dilTen*nce is not great— and that tJu' frequency of intercourse 
is more likely to follote the line of the icomans desire than to follow that 
of the man’s. To accept this situation will bf' to make him more gracious. 
Further, since the woman’s inlc'iisity of sexual desire goes up to the mid- 
dle thirties and the man’s decline's slowly but steadily after twenty, there 
is the prospect of inoie compU'te gratification as marn\*d life progresses. 
The man by acceding to his wife’s desires, by patient foreplay, and by 
withholding the orgasm will inciease tlu* likeliljood of plc.ising his wife 
and thereby increase his own satisfaction Thus, again, it is seen that sex 
adjustment is a mutual achievement. 


FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Age and Age Differences 

Although the age at the time of marriage* today has decreased since thc» 
beginning of the century, with no ap])arent change in trend perceptible, 
there is still a sentiment against curly marriage. Statistics indicate that 
chances lor marital adjustment are greater when tin* mates are older at 
the time of marriage, A representative study shows that there are six 
times as many divorc(*s among couples married under twenty-one than 
for those in which both were over thirty-one (73:110). 

The author, after admitting that he is biased in favor of early marriage, 
suggests the need lor inleipieting such statistics Could it not be that 
the older peison is so giateful for anything he or she can get that there 
is a sincere, and praiseworthy, determination to make a satisfactory 
union? Is it not possible that young poisons who make such substantial 
contributions to the ranks of divorced bring to the marriage funda- 
mentally unstable personal itif*s? This question would seem to possess 
validity, because the remarriage of divoiccd persons (at a later age) is 
characterized by a higher-than-average divoicc rate. The success of many 
“young” marriages, when the mates are stable personalities, indicates that 
personality factors rather than age is the crucial factor. Fiurthermore, the 
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biological fact that the middle twenties are the most advantageous ages 
for childbearing would indicate that waiting until the thirties makes the 
question of age of marriage more than a matter for statistical determina- 
tion. 

If these contingtMicics arc valid, the problem then becomes one of 
defining “early” or “too curly” marriages. No precise age can be given. 
If the young persons have had re.sponsibilities in their parental homes, 
if they have had some work e\perit‘ncc, if the) have completed their 
secondary education, then it would seem that the early twenties would 
not be disadvantageous. Man\' young persons in college* today are follow- 
ing tile pattern established by Cls and are inarrving while still in coll(*g(*. 
There are some problems: the pressure of time, the burden of housework, 
and the isolation from classiutites, but the problems are often resolved. 

However, there* aie thousands of coujile.s aioiind the campuses whose ladiant^ 
lui})piness is undeniable; vind a good inan\ faeultv jx'ople ha\e become out-and- 
out partisans oi the campus maiiiage. “IM call if a gre*at advantage to be mar 
ried in college,'' said a pioies.soi at Xoilliwestern. ‘It cuts out a lot of this silly 
rlating— and wonying about dates, li moie ol my students were married IVl 
get more woik out ot them.” ^ 

It appears that the basic (juestioff is oiu* ol maturity, mental health, or 
adequate personal adjustment— rathei than a mattei of agt*. 

It has long been tin* notion that .i woman should mairv <i man who i.s 
older than she is. It is the common belief that tlu* diih*rences in ages 
should be small— three oi foiii \ear.s. Ncitlier of these beliefs is wholly 
correct or wholly erroneous— it simply does not set*m to matter. Tciman 
found that the iudi*\ of happine.ss for women was highest when the 
woman was from seven to tdeven vctirs oldt'r than the man. The index 
was highest for both when tlu* man was three to five vears older than the 
wife. The index was highest for the husband when he was twelve or more 
years the senico* (107:184). Burgess and Cottrell found the higlu'st marital 
adjustment in marriagt'.s where the husband was younger by four years. 
In view of the greater longevitv' of women, tlu'ir marriage to youngiT 
men would result in a briefer periovl of widowhood in later life. More- 
over, in view of studies w^hich show that wome’ii raich the peak of their 
sex urge in the later twenties and early thirties while in man this is 
attained in the early twenties, it seems advisable that the notion of the 
woman's marrying an older man might be questioned. It seems reason- 
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able to conclude that differences in age are not vital; the real problem is 
whether or not the couple is stable and whether they are genuinely in 
love. 

Education and Intelligence 

The importance of personality factors in marriage is demonstrated by 
investigations of the role ol education and intelligence in marital success. 
The divorce rate for college inatt‘s is much lower than for the generality. 
It seems reasonable to believe that j)ait ol this is due to the widened 
viewpoints, the increased tolei«ince, and the iinj)i()ved culture that comes 
with education. But some* credence must be gi\en to the possibility that 
college attendance is a selectivt‘ process that brings together persons of 
high intelligence, peisons who can and do have the ability to delay satis- 
factions, persons who havt‘ atnbitions, and persons who have higher (and 
probably similar) cultural backgrounds. Still more important than the 
total amount of schooling is the similarity of the educational level. \Vliero 
the difference in education of husband and wile is great, the rating on 
marital adjustment scales is low. When there is a dillerenee, it seems that 
it is more predictive of niaiital success if the husband has sup(‘iipr educa- 
tion. Despite the heightened status of women in our culture generally, 
it appears that they still like to be able to “look up” to their husbands. 

From the standpoint ol ever getting married a woman may lengthen 
her education at considerable cost. Not only do men seem to want to 
preserve the illusion of masculine superiority— and thus be apprehensive 
of the woman wMth more education— but increasing age rapidly decreases 
the prospects of marriage. By the age of thirty, her chances arc about 
fifty-fifty (see Fig. 26). Unless the woman is already married, her chances 
are further reduced by her continued education because there will be 
relatively fewer men who ha\e more extensive education. Thus, the 
woman who wishes to marry should not give priority to schooling over 
the task of finding a mate. After marriage, educational pursuits will add 
to the probabilit)' of successful family life. 

Follow-up studies of mentally gifted individuals show that a greater 
proportion of them aie married than is true of the generality. Their mar- 
riages are somewhat more stable and their happiness scores arc much 
higher than for unsclected subjects (108:29). However, most of us are 
not mentally gifted, so the crucial question becomes one of relative dif- 
ference. The satisfaction of the wife is liighest when the husband is much 
superior— though the husband’s happiness score is low. Both spouses are 
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happiest when they are of about equal intelligence, and low scores on 
the happiness scale are recorded for both husband and wife when the 
husband is mentally inferior (107:193). 

Religion 

The role of religion in marriage demonstrates that shared interests, 
high ideals, and similar backgrounds are advantageous factors in marital 
succe\ss. Diflerencos in religious beliefs constitute such barriers to marital 
success that one must advise strongly against marriagt'S of Catholic and 



Age 


Fig. 26. Chunct'S of marridge for wnnu’n doeliiu* rapidly with incTetising years. By 
ago thirty, they arc* little moio than fifly-f’tty. (F'rom Paul II. Laiulis^ So This Is 
CoUc<^(\ New York: McGraW'-IIill Book Company, Inc., p. I HO.) 

Prot(\stant, Protestant and Jewish, and Jewish and Catholic. If the young 
persons are so much in love that they will not heed this counsel, then 
they should decide beforehand what their church membership will be, 
the faitli in which their children will be reared, and the kind of scliools 
their children will attend. Differences in i^digious faiths are more than 
differences in belief— they are indicative of divergencies in basic attitudes 
(8:104). It has been found that half the conflicts arising in Catholic- 
Protestant marriages center about religious differences. Three times as 
many Protestant-Catholic marriages end in divorce than is the case in 
intrafaith marriages. Another danger is that of encountering persistent 
antagonisms with one or both parental families of couples involved. 
Despite the fact that religious intolerance is decreasing and that Jews, 
CathoUcs, and Protestants can woilc harmoniously in business, education. 
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science, and industry, it seems wise to advise young persons to avoid lay*- 
ing themselves liable (by steady dating) to falling in love with a person 
of a fundamentally different religious faith. 

It is difficult to assess the role of shared religious faith in marriage be- 
cause of the varying degrees of attachment to religion. If religious up- 
bringing were strict, oppressive, and bordering on the fanatical, the 
indications are that it is more a hazard to marital happiness than it is an 
asset. On the other hand, a religion which stresses the role of love and 
consideration to others and which is studied and practiced by the married 
couple could hardly have other than a beneficc^nt effect. Further, a church 
wedding which involves the sanction of a higher Being would acid some- 
what to the determination of a devout couple to make their marriage 
mutually satisfactory. 

Race 

There are no physical reasons why interracial marriage should not be 
satisfactory. Psychological studies indicate that persons have basically the 
same personality potentialities, regardless of race. Yet, in our culture, 
racial intermarriages are weighted with difficulties. If the two mat^s have' 
radically different family backgrounds and cultural customs, intermar- 
riage must be advised against. There is tht» fact of social prejudice, which 
forms a part of the milieu in which husband and wife must live. In other 
cultures, for example in Hawaii and France, theie is less prejudice, and 
the marriage has a much better chance of working. More depends, ther( 3 - 
forc, on the social attitude than the couple in love will usually admit, since 
they themselves do not share the prejudice. It is to be hoped that further 
progress will be made toward a mutual respect for others, based on indi- 
vidual personalities rather than on alleged racial differencer, which will 
make it more feasible for us to capitalize on the advantages of miscegena- 
tion. 

Socioeconomic Status 

Many recent investigations have revealed that differences between 
various social classes in the United States are much greater than the 
democratically oriented individual likes to admit. These differences are 
in part ones of stability of family pattern, regard of the other sex, methods 
of child rearing, and household customs— other differences have to do 
with attitude toward education, religion, citizenship, occupation, and 
recreational pursuits. Marriages in the middle and upper classes are gen- 
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eraDy contracted at a later age, involve fewer children, and are more 
stable than those of the lower classes. Divorce and separation is frequent 
in the lower classes, sometimes involving one out of three marriages, and 
has led one observer to state that the family pattern is one of “serial 
monogamy’' (55:116). The married couple in the middle and upper class 
is likely to be a partnership, while in the lower class it is more likely 
to be a matter of being mates. 

Such differences as indicated place interclass marriages in the same 
hazardous category as interfaith and interracial marriages. The variation 
in family background and social customs makes it difficult for the couple 
to establish harmony in such an intimate situation as is involved when 
two persons live together. There ha\e been interclass marriages which 
must be deemed successful. Where one or both are apprised of the inher- 
ent difficulties and there is determination to surmount them, the results 
can be praiseworthy. But love alone often seems not to be enough. 

Fortunately, even at the high school level there exists enough social 
pressure that interclass dating is infrequent. Most persons fall in love 
with someone from their own social class— in fact with surprising fre- 
quency with someone who resides within only a few blocks. This is not 
what we would wish to see from an altruistic view, but it is a situation 
that is conduch e to more satisfactory marriage. 

Emotional Maturity 

Much of the foregoing points to the fact that the really crucial item in 
successful adjustment in maiAiage is emotional maturity. The same things 
which are emphasized throughout this book as contributing to better per- 
sonal adjustment are the things whic i foster successful marriage. 

Our theory is*that what comes out of a mairiagc depends upon what goes into 
it and that among the most iinpoitant things going into it are the attitudes, 
preferences, a\ersions, habit patterns, and emotional-i espouse patterns which 
give or deny to one the a])titude for eompatibili*'y. In othei woids, we believe 
that a large proportion of incompatible marriages art so because of a predis- 
position to unhappiness in one or both ol spou.ses. Whether bv nature or by 
nurture, there are persons so lacking in the (qualities which make for com- 
patibility that they would be incapable of finding happiness in any marriage. 
There are others, less extreme, who (‘ould find it only under the most favor- 
able circumstances; and still others whose dispositions and outlooks upon life 
would preserve them from acute unhappiness however unfortunately they were 
mated.® 
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Couples who are prepared to compromise and to adjust to each other’s 
demands, even to the point of making personality changes and sunendering 
certain ways of life, have a good chance of building mutually satisfactory mar- 
riage relationships. Maslow found that a strong desire to dominate, on the part 
of either the husband or the wife, leads to difficulties in social and sexual adjust- 
ment [79]. F. L. Kelly discovered that compatibility in inarridge is favored by a 
willingness on the part of each spouse to beli<'V<j in the superiority of the other 
partner [66]. Thus it would appear that the ))ersc»nb who are good marriage 
risks are those who have readied <i level of luaturitv and humility wherein the'y 
do not feel that their status or their emotional sccuiily is threatened by their 
spoiis(\s. Since . . . many who marrv are emotionally mimature in many ways, 
it means that the mairiagc relationship has to be used as a means ol attaining 
the maturity they wert' un.ible to attain before marriage. In actual practice, 
the marriage relationsliip lias something to coffer any person who is interested 
ill becoming more mature— in learning to understand, accept, tolerate, and 
respect himself and others. 

The perfect marriage is not to be foiiiul; it must be created continu- 
oiishj through the efforts of both participants. 


SUMMARY 

Mutual satisfaction in marriage is both a cause and a result of adequate 
personal adjustment. FTappv marriages provide opportunitii's for p(Tson- 
ality enrichment, for satisfac-tion of j^hysical and psychological iK'cds, and 
for the salutary nurture of children. As such rnairiage rc'preseiits a diffi- 
cult problem of mental health, yet surprisingly little formal insiruetion 
is available before or after the wedding ceremony. 

The institution of marriage is becoming increasingly popular; yet 
divorces and separations are symptomatic of too frecpient failure. Under- 
standing the courtship as a period for getting acquainted with Ihe disposi- 
tion, attitudes, and ambitions of the prospective mate will sln^ngthen 
marriages. Breaking engagements is typically not fatal to either party, but 
the pain of such partings can be reduced by recognizing that broad 
fundamental differences constitute a valid cause for sc'paration while iso- 
lated traits, tills, and doubts should be rt'garded with more tolerance. 
Increased emphasis on heiu^ the right mate is desirable, but choosing the 
right mate sliould not be neglected. Observance of prevailing mores, 
courtesy, and the expectations of the wider social group contribute to 
wise courtship and to stable marriage. 
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Despite many rationalizations, premarital sexual relations contribute 
neither to lasting happiness nor to later satisfaction in marriage. In human 
beings the sex drive is too heavily weighted by religious, aesthetic, and 
emotional elements to permit its yielding maximum satisfaction at the 
purely physical level. Sex adjustment is symptomatic of adjustment in 
general. Hence, the things that are done to build better personalities also 
contribute to maximum, and mutual, sexual gratification. Sex in marriage 
can mean the spiritual union of husband and wife when each understands 
and respects the nature of the feelings of the other. 

It has been found that marriages in the early twenties tend to be less 
successful, but there is the possibility that this is fundamentally a matter 
of personality inadequacy. Age difl[t‘rences up to eleven yt'ars and the 
husband’s being youngtT have been slunvn to be advantageous. Tattle 
dilfereuc'e in the educational and iiitellc‘etual hwel of spouses, with the 
husband's Ix^ing slightly superior, are positive factors in marital happi- 
ness. Interfaith, interclass, and interlace marriages must be advised 
against because' ol the' limdanu'iitally dillerenl orientations of the persons 
directly involveil. Suc*h inaniages encounttT the additional hazard of 
social prejudice. 

The Iruly iinpoitanl factors in successlul marriage ate the determina- 
tion of the couple to niak(' tlieir marriage woik, ihcir desire to continue 
to grow intellectuallv and (‘inotionally, and their ]nior adequacy of per- 
sonal adjuslinent. 

JEST YOUR COMPHEHENSTON OF THE CHAPl’ER 

Decide whether tlie following staleiiients are true, false, or question- 
able, and ch<*ck with the content of tne chajiter or eom]iare your response 
with others who have studied the material. 

1. Much the same approach to achieving personal adjustment should 
be made to cn*ating a successlul inarri igc. 

2. The average age at the time ol marriage is decreasing and is con- 
tinuing to decrease. 

3. The rate of divorce is higher today than it was in the middle 1940s. 

4. Tcrman found that the factor most indicative of marital .success 
was mutually satisfactory sex relations. 

5. The big task in courtship is to choose the right mate. 
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6. Another major function of the courtship is to discover whether the 
prospective mates are sexually compatible. 

7. Premarital sex relations do not typically yield the satisfaction which 
is possible after marriage. 

8. It is probable in a great proportion of cases that the sex urge is too 
powerful to be inhibited safely in terms of personality integration 

9. There is evidence to indicate that the custom of a man’s marrying 
a younger woman is not so wise as for a woman to marry a younger 
man. 

10. It is desirable, from the standpoint of stable marriage, for the mates 
to be not more than two or three years different in age. 

11. The strongest arguments against interracial marriages concern con- 
stitutional differences. 

12. One should not marry until he or she is emotionally mature. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
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Hill Company, Inc. 
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Bertocci, Peter A., The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Mprriage, New 
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Petting during adolescence, sexual intercourse in .human experi- 
ence, the function of human personality, and the roots of creative 
marriage are the major divisions of this concise book. The treatment 
is directed to the personal problems of young pec^ple. 

Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

This book, despite its copyright year, is thoroughly up to date. In 
addition to being succinctly written, many of the data are presented 
in understandable charts and diagrams. The volume is very fre- 
quently cited in current books dealing with marriage. 
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This paper-bound book is “An analysis of modern woman's repres- 
sions, frustrations, inhibitions and other emotional complexes." Data 
are drawn irom Kinsey, Terman, Dickenson, D. D. Bromley, and 
others who have published reputable books on sex and marriage 



cMAPTER 15 Religion as a Factor 

in Personal Adjustment 


Throughout this book constant emphasis has been given to the thought 
that mental hygiene is a way of life. One factor deserving special mention 
in this way of life is tliat adjustment is dependent upon tlie exercise of as 
many of man s potentialities or capacities as is possible. Among these po- 
tentialities are the physical, the mental, the c'inotional, and the spiritual 
aspects of life. Previous chapters have dealt with ways of li\iri^ which 
will help one to comt* c'loser to attaining his physical potentialities, to 
increase his mental efficiency, and to gain gi eater satisfaction from his 
emotional behavior. This chapter viill deal with the exercising of one’s 
spiritual nature as a means oi achieving improved mental health. The 
reader should bear in mind that these various aspects of man’s life are 
not separately shelved in the living personality. On the contrary, there is 
a rclation.ship between our spiritual satisfactions and oui physical well- 
being; there is a close bond between emotional satisfaction and religious 
devotion; and a mentally hc*althy religion can be entirely in accord with 
intelligent thinking. 

The author takes the view that all too little attentioK is paid to the 
factor of religion, not only in mental hygiene, but in both formal and 
informal educational institutions. It is the exceptional book in child 
development or the psychology of adolescence which devotes more than 
a paragraph or two, possibly a few pages, to the role of religion in healthy 
development. Yet many writers, in describing the development of civil- 
ized culture, place the control of man’s actions by values and ideals high 
on the list of factors that stimulate growth. It is in this very area of 
values and ideals that religion can make its most vital contribution. The 
study of the Bible, Sunday-school lessons, sermons, devotional circles, and 

S90 
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religious publications are available to all who will allot time for the study 
of values and ideals in his planned developmental program. Religion can, 
and frequently does, provide the core for developing a constructive 
philosophy of life. 

There are many who feel that religion is a most important unifying 
force, something which gives stability to man’s emotional being and lends 
force to his mental power. Some want it scientifically proved that religion 
is a vital factor in healthy living, but there are others who feel that reli- 
gion goes beyond scientific fact and that, because it does, religion must 
be a matter of belief. 

In this chapter no attempt is made to prove the value of religion on a 
scientific basis; however, some evidences of the shortcomings of religion 
and evidences of its positive values will be indicated. For those who wish 
to have their lives based on faei alone, it is hoped that they will read and 
study the materials presented with the open mind of the scientist. It is 
hoped that those who are “believers” will find cause for more diligently 
developing the religions inclinations they already possess. 


THE MEANING OF REIJGION 
A Concept of Ke/igion 

One of the diflRcultie.s involved in man’s understanding of other men is 
that words may mean difleient things to dilTerent people. There are prob- 
ably many ways ol defining religion, but for the present, dependence will 
be placed on the followang definition: Religion is a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a higher Being. Perhaps the meaning will be clarified by 
saying that the religion discussed in Uiis chapter is spelled with a small 
V* rather than with a capital “R.” This distinction will help to separate 
the usage from the conct'pt of religion which refers to creed— having to 
do with a specific system of worship, which may be called Methodism, 
Catholicism, Buddhism, or Presbyterianism. Religion has to do with devo- 
tion and reverence, stimulated by a laith or conviction that a higher 
Being is concerned with the way man lives his life. Again, as far as this 
discussion is concerned, the devotion is the basic element. Prescribed 
forms and conventions— that meat must not be eaten on Friday, that bap- 
tism should be by sprinkling or by immersion, that prayer must be 
spoken aloud, that one prays only when kneeling, or that one worships on 
Saturday rather than on Sunday or when facing the sun— these are only 
ways and means of showing devotion and expressing worship. They are 
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not the core of religion. The particular form that one accepts tends to 
emphasize religion with a capital “R.” Here the concern is with living 
by faith and devotion rather than by adherence to a given creed. 

Belief Is a Basic Factor in Religion 

Belief can be contrasted to knowledge. Of course, we believe in things 
that we know, in things that have been proved, but religious belief also 
e'mbraces those things which wo do not see, which have not been proved 
conclusively. Belief is bolstered by evidences but is not wholly dependent 
upon incontrovertible evidences. 

There are some who discount the element ot faith because they feel 
that it is unscientific or unintellectnal, especially if this faith refers to 
religion. However, aside from religion, many of our activities are based 
on faith. We have faith in the fact that (3ur parents are really our own. 
We have faith that democracy is a way of lilc superior to many, if not 
all, others. We have faith that we are capable of aceompli.shing more in 
our lives than we have previously achieved. Faith, then, is an accepted 
factor in our daily lives and as such might well bi^ further examined to 
see what contributions an extendc'd faith can offer toward mal^ng our 
way of living more effective. 

Religious faith— belief in a higher Being or Power— has been effective 
for many people. Entire nations, both in peace and in war, have been 
motivated in the prolonged attack upon thc*ir problems by their faith in 
religion. More specifically, let it In* said that laith aids inestimably in 
giving meaning to life, in establishing purposes which lead one away 
from excessive introspection, and it relieves personal stress by empliasiz- 
ing the conviction that we are not alone in our struggles. 

Religious belief can forwarrl the achicvi'inent ol mental health. To cite 
one way in which it helps, the belief that each of \is has a reason for 
being— that each is an indispensable unit of a continuing universe— will 
do much to counteract some of the negative forces of mental health. Feeh 
ings of futility, indifference, inertia, defeatism, frustration, personal ten- 
sion, and arrogance are offset, at least to some extent, by belief in our 
own significance as an clement in the world as a whole. 

MENTAL HEALTH NEEDS SUPPLIED BY RELIGION 
Man Needs to Grow 

It has been indicated earlier that mental health is dependent upon a 
growth process. Religious belief is a stimulant to growth for two reasons: 
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First, religious faith holds before us the challenge to grow toward a better 
understanding of our Deity’s plan and purpose. Second, religious belief 
holds before us the challenge to become more like the ideal person which 
we think our Deity wants us to be. These goals might be said to be 
*‘ceilingless areas” and thus are enduring goals. Therefore, additional 
growth is always possible. 

To give belief, as contrasted with knowledge, a place in one’s life is to 
help supply an opportunity for developing the emotional as well as the 
intellectual phase of personality, both of which are needed. Belief can 
provide for the satisfaction of emotional needs, wdiich are frequently 
more compelling than intellectual drives. Such emotional responses as 
confidence, a sense of security, hope fc>r betterment in the future*, forgive- 
ness of others' shortcomings, generosity to all men, and self-respect may 
be stimulated into vigorous growth by religious belief. To discard this 
force because it is not intellectual is to de])rive oneself of an incalculable 
help in progressing toward more effective living. Faith, according to 
Harry A. Overstreet and Bonaro Overstreet, helps one borrow strength 
where one’s o\vn strength leaves off. Thus, ])ain, weakness, loss, disap- 
pointment, and loneliness are inad<' more bearable, because the person 
with faith knows that the.se (‘xperiences have endings as well as begin- 
nings. Faith colors one’s whole life and providers an upsurge of energy for 
continued growtli after frustrations. 

A small child gets ])erfni')sioTi fiosn a paicnt to go outdoors and pla\. When 
he becomes less .small, he gets pcrnissioii to go to tlie movies; to spend his 
first night away bom home with a l)<*st fiiend; to lake a summer job that will 
mean his being on his own in a sliange place. Thus he nioxes with parental 
permission into a laigcr and laigcr .nrca i ’ fieedoni .md experience— and hazard. 
In like inaiiiier, we might sax, the grov\n poison who is in good emotional 
health gets permission bom his own faith in lile to go hevond the known into 
the not yet known, bi'yond the tried into the not yet tried. ^ 

Religion Is Needed in Facing Factors heifond Conhol 

A previous chapter has dealt at somi length with a number of factors 
bearing on mental hcaltli which arc licyond an individuars personal con- 
trol. Among them are diseases, accidents, limitations of abilities, war, un- 
employment, and financial cycles. Tlie ilisaj^pointmcnts and hardships 
that arc thrust upon the individual by tliese factors are made easier to 
licar by a suitable religious faith. The handicaps of disease and accident 

* Harry A. Oveistreet and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Alive. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 
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can be made more tolerable by a belief that each of us as an individual 
may as yet be unable to see the entire pattern of life and that perhaps 
the accident or the disease is a challenge to further and more satisfying 
growth. The limitation of our abilities may signify that our energies 
should be directed to advancement and development in areas where less 
prestige is possible but where there will be ample opportunity for self- 
expression and accomplishment. 

One of the author’s students, a mature person doing graduate work, 
wrote the following lettc'r, in wliich she expressc^l gratitude for a religion 
that was helpful in a time of stress: 

About one year ago my father took his life, after a period of nerv- 
ous trouble and mental depression. Though I did not become hyster- 
ical or ill, the shock and sorrow was deep-s('afed, and my own effort 
toward adjustment would not have been sufficient, I feel, were it not 
for the background of a Christian philosophy. To me real mental 
health is best achieved by sincere emphasis and application of 
spiritual values through «i personal faith in a living Saviour, without 
discounting the importance of the mental, physical, and emotional 
phases. 

It is apparent that this student has not used religion as an escape. She 
does not regard it as the only factor in a program of mental hvgit'iie. She 
does see in religion a way of making bearable certain circumstances of 
life and death over which she has no control. 

Religion and the Need for a Sense of Sccuriti/ 

Writers in the field of mental hygiene stress the fact that feelings of 
security are provided in childhood by intelligent and loying parents. 
When parents are coiisistt’ut in their treatment of children, when they 
show that the child is accepted heartily as an important, member of the 
family, and when they demonstrate that they themselves are dependable 
in time of stress, the child develops a sense of security. When the parents 
are intelligent enough to let the children have independent experiences 
and help them face disappointments with equanimity, the sense of secur- 
ity is enhanced. Children cannot throughout their entire lives continue to 
have the protection and comfort of their parents. As development takes 
place, increasing independence must be achieved. It is at this later stage 
of development that religion is especially helpful in the maintaining of a 
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sense of security. When factors beyond control threaten mental health, 
ones faith in a higher being is a source of emotional poise in meeting 
the frustrations A faith that the worth of the individual is recognized and 
that each of us is considered in some way in a universal plan makes 
tolerance of any disappointment easier. We can put up with frustrations 
when we have faith that a time will come when we shall more clearly 
perceive a beneficemt plan and a faith that frustrations are challenges to 
growth. 

Just as our parents provided the security that eased our disappoint- 
ments in childhood, religion can supply security in adulthood by assuring 
us that we are worthy oi consideration and help, but this sense of seeurit) 
provided by a beneficent higher being can violate the principles of mental 
hygiene il it results in a mere waiting for things to become better cr a 
failure to continue to stand on one's own feet. If, however, to the faith is 
added the belief that work should be added to prayer, then the attitude 
toward negative' factors is in accoid with the admonitions of mental 
hygiene. In short, the promise “Ask and il shall be given you” is complete, 
in a mentally healthy sense, onb when the sequel “Seek, and ye shall find” 
is added. A false security is generated by d('})endence upon the asking 
alone, for then asking is followed In spin<‘less w'aiting foi one’s pleas to 
be answered in a comlortable and elhirtless manner. Tlu* psychi>logicaIl\ 
sound security is based upon botli bc'liol and w'ork. 

Religion and ihc Need for *'Gctfing Outside Oneself' 

Personal adjustment is enhanced b\ “getting outside onself.'' That is, 
the mature, healthy, and efficieiit pc^rson has become progressively more 
concerned about the wvltaie and iiiu'n*sts of others. ?Tis actions are less 
egocentric aijid more sowiocenlrie .as lie glows to psychcdogical maturity. 
Many, if not most, severe cases of mental ill-health (of the functional 
variety, which is the concc'rn of this book) * are tliost' in w'hich the indi- 
vidual is excessively bound up in his own thoughts and feelings; he be- 
comes morbidly introspective, feels sc'rry for himself, dreams of ways of 
getting evc'n with a cruel work!, and Ciftc'n puts these' morbid dreams into 
operation. 

The mentally ill are inclined to feel that their own handicaps arc so 
uniquely heavy that both the physical and the social world are in league 

® A functional disoidcr is one which is of mental or emotional origin, rather than a 
result of an> physical disability. 
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against them. Often the cause of difficulty lies in a combination of such 
feelings with a lack of faith in self— all these thoughts revolving around 
the circumscribed area of the patient’s individual life. 

A religion which stresses social adaptation and consideration for others 
can be a powerful factor in turning thoughts and attention away from the 
selfish concern that is the opposite of getting outside onself. Religions 
that are influences for mental health make just this emphasis. The idea 
may be t3xpressed differently in various creeds, but the healthy core is 
contained in the words '‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have* done it unto me.” It is this type of 
orientation that makc's religion a powerful force for full and effective 
living. The teaching that places primary stress upon helping children, the 
ill, the unfortunate, and even the inconsiderate furnishes a principle of 
living that emphatically points the way to getting outside the narrow 
confines of a sclf-centered world. 

The religious tenet of helping others has withstood the pragmatic test— 
it works. Many books, without mentioning religion, have stressed the truth 
that, in an interdependent society, man must iK'cessarily consider others. 
We arc advised by mental hygk'nists, not religious teachers aldhe, that 
one has to place himself beneath another if he wants to "get even.” 
Philosophers dwell upon the same point in explaining that happiness is 
not obtained by direct pursuit, tlifit real happiness (in contrast with 
transitory pleasures ) is a by-product of socially considerate li\ang. In our 
classrooms, teachers try to illustrate to their pu]^ils the advantages of 
cooperative behavior. Homes in which all members are happy are those 
in which mutual give-and-take is the custom, in which no one desires, or 
is allowed, to arrange activities without regard to the wishes of others. 
Success in marriage is largely dependent upon the capacity, of the part- 
ners to recognize the wants and interests of each other. 

Religion, by reminding the individual of his responsibilities in socially 
oriented activities, impels its adherents ever closer to the goal which is 
pragmatically sanctioned. 

The College Student and the Need for Religion 

More than 2/2 million of America’s most intelligent and promising 
young men and women are currently studying in our colleges and uni- 
versities (65). In the not-too-distant future these young people will have 
much to do with the thought, policy, and life of the people of our country. 
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Either their influence and efforts will help to lift our nation to higher 
human and spiritual levels, or that influence and those efforts will he 
used on the side of those who think of material things only, whose life 
is centered about the idea of power and wealth, to the neglect of spiritual 
values. 

It is generally accepted that our nation is in need of an increased em- 
phasis on the spiritual aspects of life. Men in high places in government 
have repeatedly called attention to tht* importance of this need. Edu- 
cators on every level recognize it. For centuries, philosophers have 
stressed the same requirement of mankind. Labor and industrial leaders 
also indicate that life is something more than food and shelter, something 
more than jobs and money. 

Such a shift in empliasis must be accnmplislu'd by the college students’ 
turning toward and studying tliese spiritual values. It is ho]i(ul that there 
can be adequate leadership on tlu‘ adult level for such a mov'cment. But 
more important still is the attitude that our youths will lake toward the 
leadership, as well as the interest and activity with which they will under- 
take the study. 11 the groundwoik laid in childhood is not sufficient to 
provide such orienl«ilion, there is still hop(‘ that youths will start from 
wherever they may be. In fact, research shows that college attendance 
accentuates developmental changes in religious belie ts, that atheism is 
extremely rare among college shidents, and that religious beliefs con- 
tribute to a more satislactory philosophy ot life (7:209). This chapter 
will have served its purposf' if some of the readers resolve to study and 
apply these values, which are admittedly constructive but which people 
in the past have found difficult to aoply consistently. 


RELIGION AS A MENTAL IlEAi.TH HANDICAP 

It must be admitted that not all ‘Tt*ligions” are assets to mental health. 
Those whicli stress ft*ar as a inc'ans ol obtaining conformity with dogma 
arc in this category of handicappin/ “rcligiinis. ’ Those which fo.ster the 
belief that there is only one true “religion” and that adherents to other 
creeds are lost souls are liabilities to mental health. Religions that are 
detached from everyday living and that categorically denounce simple 
pleasures are, in the long run, inimical to .sound mental health. Rut to 
condemn all religions because of the limitatifins of a “religion” is quite 
comparable to dumping an entire box of apples in the garbage can be- 
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cause a rotten one is found on the top layer. Wholesale condemnation of 
religion is as unreasonable as saying, “All people are mentally unhealthy 
because I know a man who gets drunk and beats his wife.” 

Religions May Lack Balance 

We have seen that mental health demands a balance of interests and 
actions. Some phy^iical excrci.se is needed, but too much attention to 
muscle can cause neglect of cultivating the intellect. Dieting can be as 
disastrous as gluttony Too much work is as circumscribing to well- 
rounded development as is continual play. A “religious” fanatic is as de- 
serving of our sympathy and pity as is the outspoken atheist. 

A “religion” which stresses only an afterlife and gives little or no atten- 
tion to current problems cannot really satisfy physical, mental, emotional, 
or spiritual needs. If life eternal is a goal which is independent of effi- 
cient, considerate, and courteous life today, the question of “religion's” 
contribution to mental health can well be laised. This point is illustrated 
by a particular case: 

Fred J. was a man about forty years ol age who was married and 
had a boy aged twelve (at the time) Ife spent a gjeat ileal of time 
praying and reading the Bible. His conversations dealt to a large 
extent with the subject of life in the hereafter. Ho was icgular in 
church attendance and undertook responsibility for several church 
functions. It seems just to say, however, that his dev^otion lacked 
balance. He was an indiflerent woikei, shifting frequently from one 
job to another, with peiiods of unemployment interspersed. Even 
during harvest season, when he could have worked every day, he 
would take two or three days off— presumably for meditation. The 
result was a precarious economic situation for the family, which 
forced the wiie to do housework for hire and to do her own wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning, and cooking after finishing her outside labor 
Little household repairs, like tacking down the linoleum, replacing 
the broken screens, cleaning the furnace, and repainting peeled-off 
surfaces were neglected, on the basis that the home was only a tem- 
porary abode. But the real justification for condemning this way of 
life is that there were marked tensions in the home, which indicated 
that no one in the family was living joyously at the time. The boy 
failed to develop healthy attitudes toward work, but he also neg- 
lected the study of religion. He displayed all the symptoms of be- 
coming a pitiful ne'er-do-well. 
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This kind of case points clearly the need for balance if religion is to be 
an asset to mental health. It was because of a lack of balance that religion 
in Russia fell into disrepute. There servility and obedience were glorified, 
to the exclusion of self-realization and social welfare. Those in political 
power used religion to keep the masses in subjugation. 

Religion May Be Used as an Escape Mechanism 

The facing of reality is one of tlie necess»iry conditions of mental health; 
yet in certain religions expiessions there is much that seems to indicate 
that religion is an escape. \Mien one prays to be made “safe in the arms 
of Jesus,” it might be that he has little determination to fight his own 
battles. If one is cont('nt to rely on the regards which will come in the 
“sweet by-and-by," he mav lack incentive to improve Lis efficiency in 
contemporary living. Men who legard war, siekric'ss, and e\ il deeds as the . 
Almighty's testing devices of man's hninilitv and endurance can hardly 
be credited with facing lealily. It should be obvious that war anil sickness 
and criminal acts must be fought against by men who arc unwilling to 
wait for a higher being to solve their pioblems. 

It would seem that “religionists" are evading rcalit)' whem they advise 
taking no thought for tomorrow, meaning that man need not work. That 
nation would be seriously ill which depended on faith without works. 
Pc^rhaps some of yon have encountered a pious person who spends time 
ill pra)w, reading, and meditation, yet wJio does not translate these into 
productive woik. It is tliis * ind of individual who tends to turn the indus 
trious person against religion \s a matter of fact, it i^ not the religion 
that produces the shortcomings an 1 should be blamed, but the inannc^r 
of interpretation that results in c cape from individual responsibility. 
Here again Ave see the need for balanct' in religion. Time spent in devo- 
tion and meditation has advantageous k^suUs when action and applica- 
tion follow as*a natural sequence. A religion that is devott‘il only to the 
life hereafter lacks the balance and thi* facing of realiU which would 
make it acceptable in a mental hyg» uc' program. 

The power of the di\ine being may be used as an excuse for escape 
from reality. Some people argue that, since God is all-powerful. He moves 
his people about as lie pleases, so that there is no need to fight and 
struggle against adversity. This pessimistic conception is an obstacle to 
mental health, because it assumes that what is going to happen 'vill hap- 
pen anyhow and there is no need for the individuars accepting respon- 
sibility lor his acts. This view is unacceptable, because it is a denial of 
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the mental health principle that personal growth provides a deep source 
of personal satisfaction. An Almighty who would deny us the privilege, 
the opportunity, and the challenge to grow would be one who certainly 
was not cognizant of mental health factors. It is one thing to think that 
God has power over our lives but quite another to think He must do all 
the work. The view that a Deity does all the labor is an escape from the 
reality that most men, including many religious men, have denied 
throughout the entire history of mankind. A healthy religion cannot deny 
man's responsibility for choosing and acting. 

Relief on as Dogma Is Mcntalbi Unhcalihftil 

If man is denied the opportunity to think, to investigate, and to grow 
by virtue of religious dogma, settled truths, then that “religion" is a handi- 
map to mental health. Blind acceptance of religious creed ean make no 
appeal to a man who desires to exercise both his intellectual and his 
spiritual capaciti(\s. Thc^re is no chalUmge to grovth in a “rc'ligion” that 
has rcady-njade answers to all man's problems. Religious dogma cannot 
satisfy men who live in a changing sock4v. In short, a religion made static 
by dogma cannot be of help in the dynamic world in which we li^ today. 

Elizabeth B. Iliirlock has expressed this possihk* shortcoming of rcli* 
gion, especially as it pertains to young people, in the following words: 

Dogmatic tcacliiiigs, aloofness from everyday life, and the practice of scold- 
ing and condemning those who do not take an ac‘ti\o port in church affairs or 
attend chiirc'h legulaily arc^ all quicklv recognized hy youth for what they are. 
He dctcc'ts this inscciiiitv, bigotr\, and doginati.sm and u'sents it. This in turn 
makes him skeptical about wh(»ther or not icligion holds anything for him.^ 

Does man need theology? Docs he nc'cd dogma? The answers must 
hinge upon the meaning of the words. In this presentation^ “theology” 
refers to the systematic and critical study of religion and religious beliefs. 
It has to do with man's search for knowledge regarding the nature and 
purposes of a higher being. In this sense, theology is needed. “Dogma,” 
in this discussion, refers not to approaches but to tenets. Dogma lacks the 
dynamic quality of theology: it is static. It refers to settled principles, 
stating opinions as fact, ready-made answ..'rs, and rules laid down by 
authority. Used in this manner, dogma is a mental health handicap. It is 
prof)abIe that altogether too frequently for seme people this distinction 
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is not made and that dogma and theology are considered to be synony- 
mous. It is this author s opinion that theology has a constructive quality, 
which dogma lacks. 

Literal translations of religious writings arc among the confusing 
dogmas which perplex youth. They are taught that they should not ques- 
tion, even though they are learning in school and by experience that such 
literal interpretations arc not in accord with facts. It is apparent that the 
adherents and sponsors of dogma are not acciuainted with the fact that 
religious writings have been translated and retranslated, that copying is 
subject to the limitations of human accuracy, and above all, that the 
meaning of specific words changes as time passes. Thus, for example, the 
passage from the Bible “Take no thought for the morrow'* means to many 
people that they should not plan or work for the future. Such an idea is 
directly opposed to the factor of personal responsibihly which is a teach-, 
ing of mental hygiene. If, on the other hand, “Take no thought for the 
morrow” were interpreted to mean “Do not worry about the future,” we 
should have a sound mental hygiene principle, for worry is to be dis- 
tinguished from thinking, planning, and working. 

Religious dogmas whicfi deny the enjoyment ol eveiyday pleasures, 
such as card playing, dancing, social visits on Sunday, or evcai secular 
reading on the Sabbath, are unnecessarily lestrictive. Card playing may 
lead to a waste of time or money and dancing may be sexually stimulat- 
ing, but they do not necessarily lead to excesses. Such rlogmas are inimical 
to mental health, because ♦hey foster feelings of guilt, sin, and fear, none 
of which can be endorsed by the mental hygienist. 

It would be absuid, if it were no*^ so tragie, that narrow dogmas could 
drive people awav from religion aial that tin* positive values of religion 
are obliterated by the petty ininutia* which are dogma. 

Religion docs ill ii it clings to old interpret ilions of luiinaii life simply because 
it has built ihesC into reveied institutions and piactiees. When a thing as com- 
plex and inadequately known as oui owm natuie i^ being dealt with, there is 
need for constant alertness to luwv disi \ 'nes and implicatiiins. l*or this is pre- 
cisely what man appears to he: A mind on the w^ay to knowing moie than it has 
known before.^ 

When dogma denies the right to question, investigate, and evaluate 
problems of daily living, the potentiality of the individual for growth is 
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circumscribed. Religion, as dogma, is especially handicapping, in that it 
is at variance with our democratic way of life. In democratic living the 
wisdom of groups of men is considered, there is a cooperative solving of 
problems, there is a questioning and open-minded attitude. An authori- 
tarian “religion” denies man an opportunity to exercise these procedures 
of democracy and may even militate against the attitudes which lead to 
investigation and study. There is real danger that the power to think will 
atrophy in a milieu where authoritarianism and dogma are prevalent. 

Clashes in Belief Are Sources of Poor Mental Health 

When mankind is so diligently seeking to learn the lesson of how to 
get along with fellow men, it is unfortunate to have to admit that clashes 
in belief sometimes foster human strile. Religious wars have been fought 
to “save sinners” who had difierent beliefs; commiinit)' dissension has 
been fostered by inability to reconcile differences in belief; families have 
bc»on split by the discord aroused bv intolerance in “religion.” 

The privilege of worshiping as we please is guaranteed to American 
citizens as a legal right, but the right loses much of its value* wlien the 
torm of worship is sneered at, criticized, and ridiculed by the (5tizens of 
a community who are in the majority sect. Our outstanding political 
leaders have fought, and continue to fight, lor the preservation of this 
privilege ( 20 ) . The weakness of “n ligion” provides a means of exercising 
the weakness of man. His own jealousies, insecurities, and inferiorities 
are vented on the scapegoats made up of the minority groups. Such men 
justify their own inadequacies (symptoms of mental ill-health) on the 
ground of “religion.” 

Religion should be a force tor uniting men all over the world; it should 
be a common meeting ground for the mutual solution of perplexing 
problems. When differences arc stressed, >\hcn shortcomings of other 
creeds are given primary emphasis, the value of religion-^-even consider- 
ing its other values in adjustment— is diminished to zero. It is not religion 
but the obscuring of religion by “Religion”— with a capital R— that must 
be blamed. When youths observe that some things are disapproved in 
the name of one “religion” ( dancing, smoking, going to movies, etc. ) and 
countenanced in the name of another “religion,” they have a right to 
question the imiversal “wisdom” which is purportedly revealed. They 

“The opposite of intolerance, tolcranc'e, is still not adequate as an orientation for 
living. To tolerate— to put up with, to endure— is not enough. The desirable goal 
would be to respect and admire the divergent beliefs of our fellow men. 
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may either repudiate all religion or use these differences to separate 
themselves from contact with those of divergent belief. Neither of these 
attitudes is particularly conducive to mental health. 

There will always be differences in religious belief as long as religion is 
developing and changing. It is the method of reconciling the differences 
that must be questioned. When the technique for reconciliation depends 
upon emotion and dogmatic authority, as contrasted to socialized and 
democratic techniques, the value of “religion’’ is debatable. If religious 
people can avoid a vitriolic and catastrophic approach to differences 
x^ariation in belief can be constructive. The search for knowledge and 
understanding can transform an inherent liabilitv of “religion” into a 
pursuit for development of mental health. 

Religion Based on Guili and Fear Is a Threat to Menial Health 

One need not seek diligently to discover many aspects of religion 
which are based on fear. There is the fear that one will be punished for 
his sins by everlasting torture. There is fear that one’s thoughts arc not of 
the clean, pure type demanded by a sinless Almight) . There is a stress 
on personal guilt that arises from natural childish sex exploration 

Adult education in mental hxgiene has an cxtraordinarilv difRcnlt task, which 
unfortunately is made moie diflicult by the present attilude of many ministers 
and priests who are t<>acliing parents to icai tlicir cliildren by feai and terror 
by a strict discipline that i id uses to tolerate infantile and childish explorations 
and activities but treats every a< t as dclibeiately wicked oi disobedient, in an 
attitude which legards sex as soTnothing obscene and dcgiadcd and subhuman 
so that the child’s love-life and acceptance of masculine .uid feminine loles are 
distorted and frequently perxeited mio the sad pitiful eases we see every dav 
in the newspaper. Mental hygiene haS no fpianel with the church, nor does 
it underestimate the incalculable value of leligion fm helping llie pcisonalitv to 
find emotional secuiity and integration. But mental hygiene must protest 
against certain beliefs about human nature and the practices of child rearing 
that still carry ecclesiastical sanctions lodav.*‘ 

“Hell-fire” sermons are still heard from the piiljnt and over the radio 
Fanatic pronouncements, which stem from older unmodified tenets wliieh 
do not fit the present clay, stress the sinfulness of those who deviate or 
question. Mental hygiemists, clinicid psychologists, and child specialists 
are agreed in heartily criticizing fear and the threat of punishinent as 
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means ot parents* influencing children’s behavivor. The religion which 
stresses fear and the threat of punishment may be even more dangerous 
than a dominating father. The father is feared, but he is known: religion 
is still more feared, because it introduces the unknown. One who studies 
tlie psycliology of fear know's that it is much less devastating when the 
cause is known tlian when it cannot be made .specific. 

There can be no doubt that fear is oftem productive of conformity, 
but in intelligtuit, happy living the lorces influencing the choice of be- 
havior should bt‘ jiositiv(' rather than negativ^e. The negative forces of 
fear, guilt, and ins(*curity ilo not promote the confident, cheerful, and 
aggr(*ssi\e attack oti problems that is characteristic of the mcmtally 
healthy indi\idual. 

RELIGION AS A POSITIVE FACTOR IN MENTAL HEALTH 

The previous section has indicated that religion is not c’ousislently a 
positive factor in mental health, but religion should urH b{* condemned 
bccati.se “rcligioni.sts” distort the rc'coguized wdiK S ol worship and rcviT- 
ence. In this section an attempt will l)e macU* to point out some of the 
vital influences of religion which are in harmony with tlu' teaching of 
mental hygiene, 

Rclip^Um Can Help to Establish Coals 

Random activity, purjtosc'lc'ssne.ss, vacillation, and doul)t are wasteful 
of cncTgy. The more definite our goals bc'come, the c'asicr it is to cdiininatc 
nonproductive bc'havior. The major purpose ol this book is to help the 
student define and pcTccive more ck'aily some desirable* goals of growing 
and living. Although at times we might wi.sh that it vvctc .not so, the 
incompleteness of man and tlie consccpient challenge to growth is one 
of man’s most precious gifts. If we w'ere born perfect men in a pc'rfect 
world, lite would be perfc'ct, too. There would be nothing for which to 
strive. Life in such a vsorld w^ould soon become fatally boring. 

A religion which stresses the need lor individual and social growth 
bec'onies a means for lumping in the ehoic(' of ]n*oductive goals. A religion 
which expresses faith in mankind produces confidence that progress can 
be made along the road to self-realization. A religion that emphasizes 
the power of love is a positiv’e aid in the goal of “giTting outside onc'self.*' 
Religions that promulgate tlu* importance of social justice, equality, and 
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respect are dealing with fundamental problems and with goals of sane, 
healthful living. All such goals as those are in accord with the experi- 
mental and empirical findings of psychologists, educators, and mental 
hygienists. These teachings can be made more effective in the establish- 
ment of personal goals by virtue of their being sanctioned by religion. 
Thus emotional and spiritual force is added to intellectual knowl- 
edge. 

Love as a Positive Religious Force 

Great religions, such as Judaism and Christianity, emphasize the 
importance of love for fellow men as a way of sho^^'ing respect and ad- 
miration for a higher being. It is unfortunate that this emphasis is some- 
times overshadowed by a strc'ss on hnir, sin, and dogma. People who have 
accepted a religion of love have an inner s(‘curily that places them at 
ease in dealing with their marriage* j^artners, their children, their neigh- 
bors, and the citizens of the woild at large. In their (*onsideration of 
others they find not only an expression of devotion to a higher being but 
also an opportunity for more complete self-realization ( though the latter 
is not directly sought). 

The kind of love recommended in the New Testament is n(U an impos- 
sible ideal. It leaves room for righteous indignation, for self-expression, 
and for the inconsistency of human foibles. It also points the way to 
constant growth and b^’lter understanding. There is no shining prospect 
that wc shall see in this deeudt', or in the n(‘\t hundred decades, a full 
realization and application of the “love-thy-n('ighbor” goal, but as an 
ideal toward which to grow it has been found to be eminently successful. 
It has worked wherever it has bci'u consistently applied. 

The ideal, of love is given further force when to the valiu*s proved by 
experience is added the conviction that it has spiritual sanction. I'o cite a 
specific instance, it has been obscrvc*d that marriages solemnized in church 
tend to be more durable than those in which civil authorities perform 
the ceremony. One of the rea.son*- for this additional durability is the 
feeling that the church wedding carries religious sanction, whereas the 
civil ceremony is regarded .solely as a private and personal affair. On the 
one hand, a church wx'dding encouragi’s discoidant partners to find and 
resolve the cause of their difficulty, whereas th*; civil marriage tends to 
foster the notion that the sooner a more congenial partner can be found, 
the better it will he. If the various forms of love— charity, good will, 
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consideration, respect, forgiveness, understanding, and the like— are given 
play in married life, the partners have a greater chance of achieving 
happiness. The feeling that these . manifestations are also expressive of 
religious devotion adds power to their meaning. 

The power to love provides a means of breaking down the barriers 
which tend to prevent men from working together. It offers an opportu- 
nity for more intimately relating oneself to the world by joining all men 
in the pursuit of happy, harmonious living. We can better understand 
our world through a combination of reason and love. Therefore, to neglect 
the factor of love is to deprive ourselves of congenial and enriching 
contacts with others, and to neglect a religion which adds meaning to 
love is to circumscribe the possibility for its most complete fruition. 

In .some re.spects, the most audacious of all the great insights that have come 
into the world was tfie apparently absurd conviction of Jesus of Nazareth that 
men must love one another. “A new commandment I give unto you. That ye 
love one another.” We can easily imagine the bewilderment— even the ribald 
laughter— of his hearers. A world that was still very far from reaching the level 
of universal justice could scarcely ri.se to the level of universal love. 

In reality, this ‘‘new commandment” was not an absurd and arbitrary rule laid 
upon man from the outside. It was, rather, the most ]u-ofound insight mto man's 
nature that had yet been achieved. Today every psjx'hialrist would affirm its 
truth. Man is sound in psychologic*al health to the degree that he relates him- 
self affirmatively to his fellow men. To^hate and to fear is to be psychologically 
ill.^ 

Religion Provides an Avenue for Mental Catharsis 

Psychological experimentation supports the cliche “A trouble shared is 
a trouble halved.” Sigmund Freud gave emphatic demonstration of thi.s 
truth by helping his patients gain emotional balance through “talking 
themselves out”— a process called “catharsis.” The talking out provided a 
means of cleansing, or purging, the patient of his tensions, suspiOid^s, 
fears, and frustrations. There are many techniques for catharsis, such as 
conversing with a therapist or a friend, writing })iographies or imaginative 
s'tories, and giving tensicjii.s an outlet through painting or modeling, or 
through dancing and the drama. 

Religion may be of direct benefit to adjustment through the provision 
it makes for catharsis. The techniques available are (1) prayer, (2) the 
confessional, and (3) pastoral counseling. It is entirely reasonable to 
include among the cathartic techniques of religious expression the singing 
of hymns and participation in religious ceremonial. 

Overstreet, The Mature Mind, op. cit., pp. 101-102. 
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Countless human beings are helped in facing their problems by resort- 
ing to prayer, even though they may not apply the technical name 
“catharsis” to their practice. Praying gives one the opportunity to describe, 
to “lay at the feet” of his Deity, the problems which bother him. Describ- 
ing the problem, sharing it with another, bringing it to the surface— these 
are means of keeping it from festering within. A medical practitioner, 
Hyslop, speaking before the British Medical Association, declared 
that the best medicine he had discovered was prayer, that those who 
practiced it found in prayer a calmer of both mind and nerves. This 
calming effect is due to the operation of the principle of catharsis and 
to faith, for prayer is more than catharsis. When prayer is coupled with 
faith, there is a sense of a binding comradeship, which produces poise, 
serenity, and persistence. President Eisenhower, speaking to the World 
Council of Churches Assembly, asseitcd that faith and prayer could 
change the world. “I am certain wondioiis results would ensue. It would 
change things, because it would change men.” ^ The strength to change 
comes from the faith of sharing the Deity's love, power, and fellowship. 
Just as the psychiatrist must have the confidence of his patient in order 
to be helpful, so the individual who plays needs to have faith that his 
Deity is attentive to him and his pioblems 

The confessional, like prayer, employs the principle of catharsis. Again, 
there is a talking out, a piocess of laying one’s troubles at the feet of 
another, and a sharing of burdens. Not only is there a reduction of 
tension by means of the confessional, but there is, besides, an incentive to 
the mending of one’s errors. The confession thus serves the dual purpose 
of setting one free from the restrictive burdens of the past and of provid- 
ing incentive for facing the future more boldly 

The education of ministers at the present time includes an emphasis 
upon the principles of mental hygiene, psychology, and an introduction 
to the field of psychiatry. Because of this, there are available today men 
who are not only devoted to religion but who are cognizant also of the 
services they can perform in psychological counseling. The prestige of 
the minister as the representative of a religious point of view adds eflFec- 
tiveness to his work as a practical psychologist. Pastoral counseling afiFords 
three contributions to personal adjustment: (1) the comfort derived 
from the confessional aspect of counseling, (2) the opportunity of receiv- 
ing sound information regarding personal attitudes toward problems, 
and (3) getting advice for changing or solving the problem itself. 
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Church Services May Contribute to Mental Health 

It must be admitted that some very admirable and well-adjusted per- 
sons do not attend church. It is true that a given church service does not 
make a similar appeal to all people. And there is no doubt that religious 
ceremony is only an external aspect of religion. In spite of these admis- 
sions, it must be recognized that church services can and do make 
tangible contributions to adjustment. 

The most significant of these contributions is that the church services 
are a periodic reminder of the social obligations we have as human beings. 
It is easy to lose sight of the importance of exercising love for others. 
The church, by emphasis upon the social aspects of religion, reminds us 
of the need for practicing brotherhood. This, it seems, is the answer for 
those who claim that they can live good lives without going to church. 
It is true, you can and do live constructively, but it is entirely possible 
(and probable) that, by being reminded of what unselfish living is like, 
you can live an even more constructive life. Like a seven-day clock, men 
and women need to be wound up periodically. 

It is probably dependent upon one’s point of orientation, but flie cere- 
monial of church services provides comfort to many. The organ music 
and the singing, the lighting of candles, and the uncovering of the ele- 
ments used in communion are conduiCivc to a state of repose that contrasts 
with the speed of living in the twentieth century. The emphasis given to 
the different aspects of the services varies from church to church. Since 
different individuals respond differently to these ceremonials, the part of 
wisdom seems to be to seek out the kind of service that makes personal 
appeal— and, we might add, not to criticize those whose taste is different. 

Church services also make for mental health by providing a meeting 
ground for people. There should be, and frequently is, the feeling that 
worshipers are gathered together in a common cause— that of becoming 
better men through faith in themselves, their fellow men, and their Deity. 
There are congregations which are split by various issues and in which 
individuals display such symptoms of mental ill-hcalth as jealousy, criti- 
cism, suspicion, and slander. But there arc also congregations w'hich arc 
united and in which the individuals actively try to overcome any differ- 
ences that do appear. If we pay attention to the meaning and implications 
of church services, trying to see the good in people and seeking to under- 
stand the shortcomings of others, we reinforce the determination to serve, 
more consistently, our fellow men and our Deity. 
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Religion Helps One Face the Future with Courage 

One of the many causes of emotional breakdown is inability to face 
the future. Some feel either that they cannot longer endure the unpleasant 
continuation of the present or that, although the present may be bearable, 
they fear the uncertainty of the future. Either of these situations can be 
improved through the aid of religion. 

The source of courage for facing the future lies in faith. This faith may 
be in oneself—tliat it will be possible to meet and solve the next problems 
that are prese^nted. Frequently, however, this faith in self weakens. It is 
then that faith in a high being is helpful. The person who has n*ligious 
laith feels that there is a purpose in life. The puipose may not yet be 
clearly defined; nevertheless, it is assuredly there. The person with well- 
developed spiritual feelings believes that he is important and that his, 
needs are recognized; he feels that his Deity really cares. This earing is 
as efift'ctive a support as is th<‘ growing child's confidence in his ])avents. 
Belief in the idea that divine power is on his side supports the faith Miat 
one has in himself. Even the skeptic who does not believe in any kind 
of god must admit this empirical fact: Faith is on the sidcj of good or 
positive suggestion. This ‘'good" .sugge.stion is just as factual an aid to 
tacing the future courageously as is faith in the doctor and his inedicinea 
a necessary element in the curing of serious illness. Sir William Osier, (he 
great British medical authority, has asserted that such fafili is the 
foundation of an effc‘ctive and happv life. 

Linked with faith is tlu' fee ling of not being alone, vdiich is a help in 
facing the future. We all know from experience that we are encouraged 
to trv things in companionship with another that ac should find difficult 
or impossible to do (or even to tiy) if we were, nlone. It is easier to .solicit 
for the community chest, to sell from door to door, to swim across a river 
or a lake, if there is someone with us. P^eligion supplies the feeling of 
companionship :hat fosters a courageous facing of the future. This has 
been the experience of countless mdwiduals who have had the wisdom 
to develop their religious tendeneie... 

Religion aids one in facing the i.ncertainties of iht' future by furnishing 
a better perspective. The beli('\er’s knowledge that his Deity is '‘from 
everlasting to everlasting" giVvS him courage tc. carry out his own role. 
It is this timelessness that bungs the immediate future into a balanced 
perspective. Courage to face the future has been needed in all past gen- 
erations; it is needed today Tlie'sliident of mental hygiene can ill afford 
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to neglect the development of a source of courage which so many have 
found to be of inestimable value in past generations. 

Religion Is a Unifier of Self 

The author has observed that the two or three most serene personalities 
he has known are those of religious persons. Their being "serene” means^ 
here, that they calmly face serious problems in their lives, take success 
and joy in stride, and face the little details of living with equanimity. 
They arc* kind and con.siderate. They seek to ifnderstand the "why” of 
others’ .shortcomings, iis well as of their own. They do not condemn and 
blame. None of these most "serene” persons is fanatical; religion is a 
part of their living, not the whole of life. Religion is the huh of their life, 
not the entire wheel. 

The observation of one person is open to question; so a class of gradu- 
ate students was asked to think of the two or tliree most serene persons 
they had ever known. The* question was then asked, "Were these persons 
actively and obviously religious?” Twelve of fifteen students indicated 
that the question, in thc*ir c'xperience, should be answered in the affirma- 
tive and that religion appeared to be the unifying factor. Tw^ of the 
remaining three said that^rc*ligion was a unifying factor in the lives of 
their serene personalities, but that it was not religion of the church-going 
variety. The third felt that one of the serene persons he bad known was 
not religious. 

The evidence is empirical, not experimental. The sampling is small. 
Nevertheless, it seems justifiable to say that religion can be a vital factor 
in the serenity that ehai acterizes the mentally healthy person. 

The realization of serenity is probably achieved through a combination 
of such factors as have been mentioned above, i.e., the establishment of 
goals, the free giving of love, being loved, capitalizing on the process of 
catharsis, respite from a fast-moving world derived from church attend- 
ance and devotion, and courage to face the future. Religion serves as a 
unifying lorce in bringing the many elements of living into a purposeful 
pattern. Through socially acceptable behavior, an avenue for high self- 
realization is opened. In short, the unified, the serene personality puts into 
eflFect the pragmatically sound advice "Love thy neighbor as thyself,” in 
which there is consideration for others, as well as for self. While the notion 
exists that religion is a panacea for sohang the problems of life and mental 
health, it seems evident that functional religion can have wholesome effects 
on living. 
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MENTAL HYGIENISTS LOOK AT RELIGION 

Some readers of this chapter may feel that the views expressed regard- 
ing religion's importance in mental health are simply a peculiarity of the 
author, but others too stress tlie adjustment values of religion. The follow- 
ing excerpts are representative of the conclusions reached by many 
psychologists and educators. They should be regarded as a random sam- 
pling rather than as an attempt to summarize all such expres.sions. 

There are many parallels between the psychologv' of self-ieali/ation and 
psychological features of a religious view of life. In the process of realizing him- 
self, a person will, among other matters, draw upon his capacity for entering 
into relationships with other people, the religious person will draw on similar 
capacities as he joins with other people; the religious person will draw on 
similar capacities as he joins M’ith others in devotion to a common cause. In 
realizing himself a person will, among other matters, draw upon his capacity 
for love; the idea of love is <ilso cential to most religious faiths. He will draw 
upon his capacity i(jr lealizing the joys and hurts, fears and hopes, struggles 
and disappointments, pains and gratifications associated with the venture of 
living whic'h we in this book have referred to as compassion; most religious 
adjure their followers to be compassionate.^^ 

The kind of resilience that is the mark of health— of the mind's full alivencss— 
has at its core something that can best be called “faith.” We do not here mean 
any one particular creedal faith, but rather a slanting of the total personality 
toward the conviction that life in its total range and infinite resources has 
wortli and significance, and that the individual partakes deeply enough of that 
worth and significance to be able, even under the greatest difficulties, to accept 
life and meet its demands. 

Such faith may never be put into 'vords. Yet it grants the person who experi- 
ences it both enough courage to run the risks of becoming involved in life and 
feeling strongly about it, and enough resilience to recover from the hurts that 
involvement and sensitivity invite. In the deepest sense of the word, this is the 
sort of consolidated faith that provides “beauty for ashes, the oil of jov for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

. . . mental hygiene is harking back to the essential ethics of Jesus so long over- 
laid and distorted by theological teaching that the modem psychiatric teaching 
of the primary essential value of personality, of the need for greater, more affec- 
tionate acceptance and constant love of the child, of the futility and self-defeat, 
of aggression, and hostility and finally of insightful charity toward everyone. 
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comes almost as a new gospel to help man in his never-ending search for social 
order and inner emotional peace. 

We need all these teachings and we need a psychologically oriented religion 
to help us to integrate our personal lives and to define and sustain our aspira- 
tions toward the human values that have for so long been frustrated and 
defeated.’^ 

No one can appreciate so fully as a doctor the amazingly large percentage of 
human disease and suffering which is directly traceable to worry, fear, conflict, 
immorality, dissipation, and ignorance— to unwholesome thinking and unclean 
living. The sincere acceptance of the principles and teachings of Christ with 
respect to the life of mental peace and joy, the life of unselfish thought and 
clean living, would at once wipe out more than one half the difficulties, diseases, 
and sorrows of the human race. In other words, more than one half of the 
present affliction of mankind could be prevented by the tremendous pro- 
phylactic power of actually living up to the personal and practical spirit of the 
real teachings of Christ. 

The teachings of Jesus applied to our modern civilization— undcrstandingly 
applied, not merely nominally accepted— would so purify, uplift, and vitalize 
us that the race would immediately stand out as a new order of beings, possess- 
ing superior mental power and increased moral force. Irrespective of the future 
rewards of religion, laying aside all discussion of future life, it would pay any 
man or woman to live the Chustdife just foi the mental and moral leuards it 
affords here in this present world. Some day man may awak(' ti) the fact that 
the teachings of Christ are potent and poweilul in preventing and curing 
disease. Some day our boasted, scieiitjific development, as regards mental and 
moral improvement, may indeed catch up with the teachings of this Man of 
Galilee.i'-^ 

The psychologist can commend religion as a sound factor in personality bal- 
ance in the case of those who arc neither too fanatical about its j)ractices nor 
too cynical about its mysteries. Some of the ad\antages of n'ligious belief may 
be stated as follows: (1) It encourages the d('velopm(*nt of those social skills 
that mean so much for winning the a])pro\al of others. (2j It reicommends a 
humility which in turn may tend to keep the ego within bounds. (.‘3) It pro- 
vides an averiuc for the lealization of a balanced bkmd between the self and 
selfless motives. (4) It encourages self-indulgent individuals to perform as 
duties those horntdy tasks which they do not naturally want to do. (5) It pro- 
vides opportunities foi service in a compelling cause. (6) It is an antidote 
for crude pragmatism. (7) It offers a life plan resting on the comforting factors 
of faith and hope. (8) Finally, it offers a form of security that may go far 
toward guarding the individual against the various forms of psychological dis- 
orders to which the human personality is heir.^® 
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Education finds a common denominator in the central ideals of the various 
religious faiths that have inspired virtuous and heroic living. It must help to 
develop those patterns of thinking that activate a spirit of service, and must 
teach a universal reverence for truth and love. A new firmness of soul is vital to 
the skills of our culture. There can be no high ethics of conduct, no real 
integrity of character, no great purposes of soul, without a high spiritual com- 
mitment. An attitude of respect for the digriitv and worth of every individual 
and charity toward all is of prime importance in our American societv. If our 
rights are derived from Cod and guaranteed to all, there must be attitudes of 
fairness and respect for the rights of others instilled in the hearts and minds of 
all free mcn.^^ 

In its best sen.se, religion offers the individual the opportunity to enter a 
nonthreatening environment, where such qualities as self-sacrifice, humility, 
and altruism are understood and expected. It is an environment (juite different 
from the workaday world, with its emphasis on economic and social power 
and competition. Religion can thus be a therapeutic experience that permits the 
individual to satisfy certain (jf his basic needs. Howc'ver, the religious sitiia-. 
lion must be selected with care, inasmuch as there arc many differences among 
churches, ministers, priests, and rabbis (even within the same sect) as regards 
the freedom permitted the individual church member to realize his best poten- 
tialities. Some churches are rigid, authoritarian, and stifling, whereas others are 
friendly, accepting, and inspiring. , . . Those differences appear to be reflated 
to the personal cjualities of the clergymen, rather than to the religious sect, 
although there may be sects that rather consislentlv select certain personality 
types to serve as their leaders.^^ 

Among mv patients in the second half of lib'— that is to say, over thirtv-five— 
there has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding 
a religious outlook on life. It s sale to say that every one of them fell ill because 
he liad lost that which the’ living religions of ('very age have givem to their 
followers, and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. This of course has notliing whatc\er to do with a particular 
creed or membership of a churcli.*** 


SUMMARY 

Human beings have continually sought an easy answer to the problems 
that life presents. Panaceas, cure-alls, and short cuts to any goal are 
viewed with eager anticipation. But the easy answer is doomed to inevi- 
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table failure. Life is complex, and therefore the approaches to living must 
be varied. Life cannot be lived solely on an intellectual, a physical, an 
emotional, or a spiritual level. All, these approaches must be combined in 
well-balanced and rounded human behavior. All too frequently, one or 
more of these aspects of living is neglected. The spiritual aspect, for 
instance, has received far too little consideration in so-called "objective” 
studies of mental health. 

Man needs a religion because it helps to supplv the means for the ful- 
fillment of certain needs. Among these needs are facing and accepting 
factors in life which are beyond personal control, challenging goals 
which stimulate continuous growth, achieving feelings of security, and 
«getting outside oneself. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis upon creed and dogma has too frequently 
obscured the emphasis upon human understanding and relationships— 
which is the religious emphasis of paramount importance in personal 
adjustment. Religions which lack balance, by virtue of being unrelated to 
life, religions which encourage escape from reality, and religions which 
emphasize dogma and authority, rather than growth and personal respon- 
sibility, are detrimental to mental health. 

Religion can, however, be an invaluable asset to social and personal 
adjustment. Religion can help one .sek'ct and define* worthwhile goals for 
])ersonality development. Love as a comforting and constructive force in 
living is given additional power and meaning by religious interpretation 
and sanction. The ritual of religion induces calm, and the ministers, 
priests, and rabbis provide op])ortunities for catharsis to those who face 
tension and trouble. The faith promulgated by religion stimulates courage 
in persons who face the uncertain and unknown. Many psychologists and 
mental hygienists state that religion is a positive force for nrtental health 
that has all too frequently been belittled or ignored. The intelligent 
exercising of one’s spiritual nature constitutes a readily available ap- 
proach to adjustment for the individual. 


TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. Religion is primarily an emotional response which is generated by 
c*eremony and creed. 
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2. Belief should, to as great an extent as possible, be based on factual 
knowledge and firsthand information. 

% 

3. Personality growth is stimulated by onc\s set'king to understand 
better the implications of religious lite and bi'liet. 

4. Religion fosters a sense* of sccuritv when a poison loeJs that God 
will protect him fioni the impact of environmental fortes 

5. Religion has a scientifieallv sound basis in many re.spects 

6. The fact that there is much evil in the* world indieat(*s that there 
is no divine being who governs the world 

7. There are no mental Ingicne advMntages winch ma) accrue from 
the ritual and dogma ol icdigion. 

8. \1I aspects of religion which rely on Icai as a motivating factoi 
should be criminated oi ievisc‘d 

9. Emphasis upon love as a piac'iictil lorce has been pnwed valid bv 
both evperiment and experience 

10. Mcmtal cathaisis is ol no value unles-> it also provulc's a person with 
ideas or motivations toi improving future behavior. 

11. Churcli attendance finds its greatc'st justification in the Jaet that 
it tends to slew down the* p«»ce of living. 

12. The feeling of C'Ouragc* that is piov'ided by eonfidc*nce ih'ii our 
Deity is with us cannot be* endorsed by mcmtal hygiemists. 

13. Modern psychologic'al discoveries place no meaning on the old 
teachings of Christ. 

14. Even assuming that love* cannot work efF(*c*livelv in national wel- 
fare, it still can be an efic'otive goal h)r indivu’duals. 

15. If religion is to be of ma\ii tunn benefit, its spiritual emphasis must 
be changed to an intcllectuai emphasis. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., The New Testament^ Chicago. Lhiiversitv' of Chi- 
cago Press, 

The reading of the New Testament has been made easier, but 
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nonetheless effective, by this translation into the modern English 
which we use in our daily living. The life and problems of Jesus are 
portrayed in a manner that will appeal to moderns. 

Murrow, Edward R., (compiler). This I Believe, New York: Simon and 
Sc luister. 

This book is composed of 1 00 essays written by prominent persons 
for Edward R. Murrow. Briefly each tells something of that which he 
value's highly or some idea which govcTns his decisions. Each article 
provides a thought worthy of consich^ration h r pc^rsonal adoption. 

Peale, Norman V., The Power of Positive Thinking, New York: Prenticc- 
Plall Inc. 

This book has been on the bcst-.selling nonfiction li.st for two years. 
In it the' author suggests ways of building confidence through reli- 
gious faith that will help him change his attiliuh' toward self, others, 
and things so that life may he more effeetivc'ly Jived. 

Sheen, Bishop Fulton J., Life Is Winth TJvi}ig, New York: McGraw^-TIill 
Book Company, Inc. 

Tliis hook contains tlie unrehears(‘d telecasts of Bishop Shec'n’s 
remarks on the spiritual aspects ol dailv living. Humor and c'onfietion 
are comhined to produce inlc'resting nu'ssagc's to any individual 
regardk'ss of his religious denomination. 



CHAPTER 16 A Positive Profiram 

for Personal Adjustment 


Life can be lived more intelligently if one understands and applies the 
prineiples and values of personal adjustment. The foregoing chapters 
contain suggestions for st(*ps that can be taken toward the achievement 
of a “fuller, happier, more harmonious, and more effective existence.” 
Each pcTSon will have to work out for himself a specific program for 
promoting better mental health, but there are some summarizing sugges- 
tions which might well be considered in the planning of each one’s posi- 
tive program for adjustment. The choice of goals and of routes to be taken 
toward them is the beginning of a life philosophy which will serve to 
integrate one’s life. 

Some of the following suggestions will be more pertint»nt to one person 
than to another. Each reader must decide which of his strengths he wishes 
to develop further and which of his weaknesses needs immediate atten- 
tion. Hence, the suggestions are simply generali/.ations wdiich will have 
diverse meanings for various leadiTs. But within the generalization one 
can find the major points of emphasis wdiieh are endorsed by mental 
hygienists and psychologists 

Maintaining Sound Physical Health 

Many persons who violate all the principles of physical health are still 
able, because of strong constitutions, to maintain r(*markable physical 
soundness and vigor. But for the most part, observance of the principles 
of physical health can do much for the improvement of mental and 
physical efficiency. In spite of many departures from the ideal “a sound 
mind in a sound body” that show the mind can be alert and efficient 
without the support of a vigorous body, there can be no doubt that, in 
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general, poor physical health detracts from the joy of living and increases 
the complexity of the problems of adjustment. Numerous case studies 
indicate that there is a close relationship between the conditions of the 
body and those of the mind— the personality effects of endocrine imbal- 
ance is an obvious example. Conversely, many physical ailments have 
been traced to mental distiabances. Observance of these relationships has 
led psychologists and mental hygienists to emphasize the oneness, the 
indisliiiguishableness, of bodv tind mind. The whole field of what is called 
“psychosomatic” medicine is a recognition of the truth that mental and 
physical liealth aie ins(»paiable 

It follows tliat th(*re should be moderation and balance in diet, provi- 
sions for approjiriate physical exercise, balance between work and pla)-, 
and rest and relaxation from both woik and plav. The determination of 
individual needs as to a sufficient amount of sleep should not be neg- 
lected. One should set regular periods for examination by a physician 
and should consult him about minor ailments. Provision for such consulta- 
tion should b(» made in the financial budget. The* cost will be repaid in 
ternis fit mental health. bile care should be taken not to overemphasize 
tlK‘ mental caus,ition of physical distui banco, it is safe to advise that dur- 
ing attacks of blues and depressions particular attention should be given 
to physical health. Many aie those who can sav that, aftei an enjoyable 
meal f»aten at leisure*, or after a iiigM of calm rc'st. the world seems to 
prcs(*nt a much more* w^holcsoine appcaiance. 

The principles of good health are f.amiliar. What w'l* have learned in 
grade school is licshencd and snppleuH'iitcd b\ icpoits in m«igazincs and 
descriptions in books It but icmains loi the individual to pul those prin- 
ciples into *icti\c opciation in his own daily life. Knowledge is power 
only when that knowledge is put to good use. 

Developing a Wholcsoine AitHiidc toward Sex 

There, has been developed in recent yeais a more healthful attitudf* 
toward sex than existed a short time jigo wdu*n shame, embarrassment, 
and reticence clnirac tended the* subject. There remain vestiges of the 
taboos against frank discussion of sex adjustment. 

Problems, however, cannot be solved if they are ignored. Sex problems 
are common to all and must be faced by all. A basic step for mental health 
is that each individual accept the reassuring fact that sex impulses are 
physically and emotionally normal and that sex cravings are just as re- 
spectable as are cravings generated by other physical needs. Sex functions 
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aie not disgraceful In fact, they are unportant adjustive factors and, 
when exercised in conformity with the standaids and mores of society, 
are a source of rewarding satisfactions and open an avenue for rounding 
out the personality 

Unwholesome attitudes toward sex are fosteied hy ignorant but well- 
meaning paients who warn their daiig^hleis of the biutality of men and 
stress the probability ot criminal attack and who condition their sons by 
stiessmg the danger of inc'iital and physical disease thiough sex activity 
Wholesome attitudes can be fostened by hank discussion, answering of 
questions, maintenance of confidence between paient and child, enconr- 
agc'ment of noimal social lelationships and oppoitunitics for developing 
wide inteiests Denying the existence of sex diives and shamefaced avoid- 
ance of discussion only serve to make the \oung pci son more curious 
about an appaicntl} mysterious subject Tin rt idi'i must eonsidei these 
and similar background faclois as he ev«duates his own attitudes toward 
sex 

Mamed couples should leali/e the noiinalitx of then sexual desires and 
legard them as manilestatioiis of phjsu il and nic nlal in ituiily The sexual 
lelationship should be studied befou inaniagc in oidci to prevent mis 
takes that will leave a deep iinpiession upon the male Frank discussion 
is again at a puiniuni Consultation with a doctoi is highly advisable 
Especially to be guiid(*d agairWt aie tlu feeling of shame on the pait of 
the woman and tlu feeling ol owneiship on the jiart of the m<in There are 
many excelJcmt books on tlw niaiket which should piovc helphil to those 
seeking information 

The mental h)gicne of sex has mimcious lamifications but some of the 
most common ciiois can be axoid d lathci easd\ Fust paicnts and 
teachers should tic at sex as an orduiaiy topic and gi\e sex infoirnation to 
children when thc'v ask loi it, ti)ii)g to avoid an atfitiKh of seciecy, 
shame, guilt oi disgust Second cliildish c xj'iloi ations and cxpiriments 
in the lealm of sex and sex activities should be'ugarded lor what lhe\ 
aie— passing phases of cl(*vclopment v\]uch do not liavc the ‘ sexual" con- 
notations which would chaia^teiize the same activity cmgageJ in by 
adults Children s activities would bt legaiclcd much inoic calmly if older 
persons were well infoimcd about noimal sequences of sex development 
Third, each one should icaJi/e that liis own attitudes aic due laigely to 
previous conditioning and experiences and should evaluate his views 
accordingly Sex is not all there is to life certainly, but there should be no 
denial that it is an acceptable pait of full and complete living 
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Gaining Objective Insight into One*s Own Nature 

It is difficult, in making a personal evaluation of oneself, to be perfectly 
honest ill appraising both the assets and the liabilities of personality, but 
it is possible for an individual to gain some objective insight into his own 
conduct by studying his own motives and comparing them with those of 
other persons. An example of such study is afforded in the foregoing 
discussion of sex. Many college students have reported that their study 
of psychology has been particularly helpful beeai se it made them realize 
how much like their classmates they were. The study of sociology, mental 
hygiene, and biology can make similar contributions to self-knowledge. 
A person who knows the fundamentals of human nature in general will 
be better able to know himself. But one must be on guard against ration- 
alizing liis conduct and should attempt to face the realities of life at all 
times. 

If one is willing to accept friendly criticism, he will find that the assist- 
ance of others is valuable in his effort to arrive at an objective appraisal 
of himself. Outside help frequently makes it easier to distinguish between 
a personality trait that is desired and one that is already possessed. Such 
cooperation will help the person to sec the others point of view with 
regard to his personality traits. 

Objectivity implies a person’s being capable of evaluating the force of 
external stimulation but at the same time being able to perceive that his 
reactions arc personal matters. That is, the way people look upon external 
events is often as important as is the stimulation itself. Objectivity desig- 
nates a response which is primarily intellectual, as contrasted with emo- 
tional responses. An impartial view of self means that errors and failures 
can be frankly admitted and even laughed at. Denying, to others, what 
one know's to be true about himself is a dangerous form of self-deception, 
because one may liimself come to believe the distortion— reality is then 
twisted. Insight into one’s own nature can be approached through reflec- 
tion upon the' ('xperiences one has had. Such insight is, therefore, quite 
capable of being developed by the adult person— since his experienc'c is 
broader— in spite of the notion that older persons are too set to change. 
To effect this change we must seek to understand better what our inner 
strivings arc (105). Gaining insight into one’s own conduct, it might be 
said, is the primary reason for the normal person’s studying personal 
adjustment. 
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Achieving Self-confidence through Success 

The value of successful participation in life’s activities has repeatedly 
been emphasized as a phase of mental health. A person who is lacking in 
self-confidcncc is generally one who does not have any well-developed 
abilities with which he can participate on an even level with other people. 
He lacks the ability to play, to converse, to do his job satisfactorily, or to 
keep up in his school activities. The importance of success in bolstering 
self-confidence is recognized in the modern school, of which an under- 
lying concept is to “fit the curriculum to the child,” thus making it possible 
for every child to enjoy the experience of suc‘ccss. 

The increasing emphasis which is being ])laced upon the work cure, 
rather than the rest cure, for the rehabilitation ol mental cases is an indi- 
cation ol how much the building of confidence depends upon the achit^ve- 
ment of success in some activity. Success attracts attention fiom fellow 
mcinlK'rs of society. It gives the person a fulfillment ol his fundamental 
desire lor significance and accomplLshment. 

The desirability of success does not necessarily mean that everything a 
pcTson attempts shoidd be easy. Obstacles and frustrations are as essential 
to personality growth as is achievement. Some difficult problems should 
be tackled, even though there is danger of failure. Almost everyone needs 
the tonic derived from prolonged and intensive ellorl toward some goal. 
Even the gifted student in school, who does ordinary tasks with ease, 
should be stimulated by undertaking .somc*lhmg that is hard for him to 
accomplish; otherwise, he is likely to get an e\aggerated opinion of his 
prowess. The ability to face failure should be cultivated with the same 
sincerity that characterizes the pursuit of success. 

Probably everyone at some time fecks that his activities are more or less 
futile. He should recognize that this is a common feeling and should 
prepare for it by (1) recalling previous failures and by (2) realizing that 
such feelings generally occur under conditions ol mental or physical 
fatigue. It is thus possible for a person to achieve success in vic'wing and 
meeting failure. 

Seeking to Improve Relationships with Other People 

Most of the activities engaged in by human beings involve, in some 
way, contact with others. Mental hygiene involves the problem of continu- 
ous adjustment, and adjustment to one’s contemporaries is a major 
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concern in a mental hygiene program. A full, happy, harmonious, and 
effective existence is, to a large extent, dependent upon wholesome rela- 
tions with one’s fellow beings. 

From the point of view of mental hygiene there arc several reasons for 
the belie! that social activity in work and play is comparatively superior 
to individual activity. There is a satisfaction to be found in joint accom- 
plishment that will offset feelings of pc'rsonal inferiority. Group work 
helps one to get outside his peisonal difficulties and problems. The neces- 
sity for communicaljou with otheis niakes it more difficult to engage in 
Iruitless !antasv% and the companionship of others reduces individual 
anxieties. The group is helpful in the maintenance of the objective 
viewpoint, which has bt‘en discussed abov^\ and the stimulus provided 
by the group servt's to keep the individual alert to present circum- 
stances. 

The law of mathematics that if something is taken from a quantity, that 
quantity becomes smaller is not true of social ndationships. Tn social 
iictivities, when a person contributes to the welfare of the group, when 
he contributes to the satisfactions of the group, something is added to his 
group and something is added to his own personality, as well, fti short, 
his devotion to others niuki^s him a more likable and more valuable per- 
son. This is ('xpressed in the aphorism “You get out of somc'tluiig onlv 
as much as you put into it.” He W'ho gives generous attention to the 
welfare of those about him is not neglecting himself. Rather, he is build- 
ing up his personality in accord with mental hygiene principles. 

Not only should facile relations with others in groups be sought, but 
effort should be made to maintain confidential relationships with some 
particular individual. There are several benefits Uiat accrue from such a 
confidential relationship. In the first place, talking about oi;ie’s problems 
serves as a means of catharsis, opens an avenue for tension reduction. 
Talking about his problems helps a man to see them in more accurate 
perspective. The conversation serves as a sort of analysis and thus tends 
to offset nonadjustivc emotional responses. Problems that are talked about 
cannot be completely repressed, because they are being given some form 
of expression, even if only indirect. The need for sharing personal difficul- 
ties can be plainly seen in child psychology, in which the necessity for the 
child’s having confidence in some older person is given strong emphasis. 
In the second place, the person who is confided in also receives certain 
benefits. His understanding of his fellow men is being broadened. He is 
enabled to see his own difficulties in comparison with those of his con- 
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fidant, which may make him realize that his problems are less serious 
than he had formerly imagined. 

Facing Stress and Strain with Emotional Poise 

Saying “Face stress and strain with emotional poise” may seem like 
telling a person to lift himself by his bootstraps. Facing diflRcultics with 
calmness does not come about as the result of being told to be calm. 
Emotional poise is attained, like other assets to mental health, through 
personal experience and a process of habit formation 

A basis for establishing a calm attitude toward problems of adjustment 
is the formation of the habit of analyzing problems. WHien, for instance 
one* is faced with the problem presented by a shortage of funds, he would 
do well to reflect upon previous experiences with this obstacle. It may be 
that at some prior time the same problem has bet'u encountered and 
satisfactorily solved. The dire consequences anticipated at that time 
probably turned out to be not so st'iious as it had secmied they might be. 
Listing the liabilities and assets regarding a particular diffieulty provides 
an excellent means of analyzing many a problem. 

Another means of attaining emotional poise is to make a comparison 
of ones own problem with siniilai problems being experienced by people 
around him. This is, of course, difficult to do when a peison feels that his 
problem is about as harsh as one could be, yet it is the v('ry essence of 
facing strain and stress clamly. Anyone who can be objective in making 
this comparison is undoubtedly substituting thinking for emotionalizing. 
The process is the direct opposite of rationalizing, since it involves assign- 
ing true, observable explanations to e particular event. 

Emotional poise can be strengthen '^d by the realization that, after all, 
one event in^a persons life is only a part of the whole scries of events 
which constitute his total lifers experiences. ^Vhat at the moment may 
seem like a major disaster is probably only a more or less trivial incident. 
This fact is easily realized when one reflects tipon some of his victories. 
An achievement w'hich at one time pronjised to be a great milestone in life 
now is seen to be just one step in tlie pursuance of the days work, a 
natural outcome of persistent effort. Such a realization will help to prevent 
ones becoming the emotional kind of person who habitually reacts to 
ordinary details as if they were major crises. Making mountains out of 
molehills is a symptom of poor mental health. The person with emotional 
poise has a great advantage: He can smile at his own mistakes and look 
forward to doing better next time. * 
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A final suggestion for the achievement of emotional poise is to welcome 
obstacles, with their arousal of stress and strain, as challenges to personal 
growth. No one is much surprised when a child will not play if he cannot 
be the captain or if he cannot be the winner of a game. But when adults 
take the same attitude, they are regarded as childish and lose the respect 
of their associates. When one encounters an obstacle— something for 
which his experience has not adequately prepared him— it is necessary to 
contrive a new response. He must do some figuring. He must make some 
personal growth. Solving present difficulties will he a means of preparing 
for future activity. Each obstacle encountered, each conflict resolved, each 
defeat suffered gives an individual that much more knowledge of life. 
It should be remembert'd that even “good” things can get monotonous. 
The unpleasantnesses of life sei\e to ('inphasize the pleasant aspects. A de- 
feat is not an exc-usc for c-rying and giving up, but a challenge to find 
something different to do. Problems provide' opportunities to gain the 
satisfactions which come from having met, courageously and squarely, 
some difficulty. Feelings of stress and strain are indications that we are 
fully alive to the world about us. Perhaps rc'ali/ing that others have the 
same feelings, in coimnon \^ith us, will be of help. Knowing thrft things 
are sure to change is reassuring. A conviction that growth must be from 
something is a help in meeting stress and strain with emotional poise. 

Substituting Planning for Worry 

Students frequently react lU'gativcly to the advice that they should not 
worry. They argue that worry is inevitable if one does any thinking, if he 
has any respect for the future, or if he is to learn from the experiences of 
the past. Some may admit that wony is not advisable but claim that it is 
impossible not to worry, while others condone worry because it has 
apparently done them no harm in the past. Pointing to their own adjust- 
ment, they compare their success with the plight of the “nonworriers” 
wbo have I ailed to accomplish anything noteworthy. The nonworrier has 
a smooth brow and an unruflU'd countenance that seem to indicate an 
inner vacnousness. The sponsor of the “no-worry” mode of life is placed 
on the deiensive. 

Often there is no fundnmrntnl chITcrcnce between the attitude of the 
nonworrier and that of the constructive worrier. The difference is in the 
deBnition of terms rather than in diversity of attitude. The advocate of 
worry would say that there must be concern for the present and tlie 
future; he believes that planning is requisite to success; he knows that 
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contemplation is necessary for efiFective action. We must agree that for 
anyone with such a concept of worry resort to worry is more than 
excusable: It is an advisable activity. The critic of worry, however, does 
not accept this concept, which claims for worry the definition that the 
nonworrier would reserve for planning, thinking, and justifiable concern. 
The critic of worry holds the view that worry is circular thinking, that it 
is a process of repetition, not of progression. It involves thinking over 
one’s predicament again and again without coming to any conclusion, 
either tentative or final. 

The concept of worry as circular thinking is the one used in this book. 
It is not advisable for a person to ignore his problems. A state of blind 
optimism is not recommended. The happy-go-lucky person who passively 
accepts all that comes his way is not simply a nonworrier; he is an evader 
of reality. One can lealistically take a dark view ol some things and pro-^ 
ceed to figure out plans ol action to counteract the pc'ssimislic forecasts 
of the future. But the planning must be systematic and progressive and 
must lead to results. When one finds himsedf repeating over and over the 
same thoughts, again and again arriving at tlie same impossible obstacles 
and impractical conclusions, it is time to stop— at least temporarily. At 
that stag(', it might be well to consider the exhortation in an old song 
title, “I..ct’s Put Out the Light and Go to Sk'ep.” Robert Jones Burdette 
has observed, “"Theie are two days in the w'cek about which and upon 
which I never worry. Two carefree days, kept sacredly fiee liom fear and 
apprehension. One of these d<iys is Yesterday. . . . And the other day 
I do not worry about is Tomorrow.” When f()rward-iiKA ing thinking 
charts tomorrow’s course, there is no room for woriy, but wh(*n thinking is 
circular— becomes worry— it solves no problc'ins, produces no relief, and 
becomes a threat to mental health. 

In order to substitute rational planning for worry, a person must formu- 
late a method of attack. When particular obstacles appear to be insur- 
mountable, as they somctjwes are, worry still can accomplish nothing, and 
the thing to do is to change one's goals. Anyone who persists in taxing 
himself beyond his powers, adding to the burden a heavy load al worry, 
is hcadtxl for a dangerous emotional depression. Changing a goal involves 
planning, just as surely as docs the formulation of a program for the 
continued pursuit of the original goal. In changing the goal it is necessary 
to think of substitute activities, their values, and the means oi ohtaining 
them. Incidentally, this is one of the supporting reasons for engaging in 
a wide variety of activities. 
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When planning replaces worry, it is necessary to gather information. 
For example, should one worry about, or plan, an occupational choice? 
The wise thing is to read and talk about, and engage directly in, various 
occupational areas. Get books on many professions, even some in which 
you think you would not be interested, read them, and try to formulate 
some idea of how you would function in those types of work. Talk to 
people about their professions, and find how they react to the problems 
they t^ncounter, what some of their particular enjoyments are, what the 
prospects for future development seem to be, and how these people think 
you might be able to perform in that area. Of course you need not take 
their conclusions as final but would regard them as offering one source 
of evidence and information. It would be extremely desirable for you to 
gain some actual experience in the line of work contemplated, if tliat is 
at all possible. This might be done during or after school hours. Such a 
program would leave no place for worry. 

If a shortage of funds is bothering one, instead of worrving, he would 
be wise to construct a new budget, to figure what the essentials and 
nonessentials aic in his present expenditui es. and to revise accordingly. 
He might investigate odd-time jobs that would be available if he were 
to become more aggressive in the solution of his own problems. 

It vdll be seen from the foiegoing that iindeil)ing the substitution of 
planning for worry there is a deep-seated need for living in the present 
A person must think about although he cannot cross, biidgc's before he 
comes to them. Instead of dreaming about the “good old days,” he should 
be concerned with altering the mistakes of yesterday by making the best 
of today. Planning will help him to realize that progress is accomplished 
by means of the little steps taken from day to day. He will see that there 
are many aspects of his difficulties and that each phase -can best be 
attacked in orderl}^ progression. 

When one substitutes planning for worry, he is substituting thinking 
and overt action for internal emotional responses; such control over the 
emotions is a prime consideration in personal adjustment. 

Learning the Values of Both Dependence and Independence 

One of the fundamental desires of mankind is for achievement. Achieve- 
ment, it is obvious, comes about only as the result of personal effort. 
Reflection on your own experience will reveal that some of the greatest 
satisfactions you have had have been those which resulted from your 
having done some difficult task. To have been “born with a silver spoon 
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in your mouth*’ might have its convenient aspects, but for most men and 
women there comes a time when it is necessary to meet and solve personal 
difficulties without help. Under such circumstances, the person who has 
always had his problems solved for him— has not learned the lesson of 
independence and personal responsibility— is not really fortunate. Those 
who have met difficulties and mastered them are the ones who are able 
to satisfy the desire lor independent achievement. 

The sooner the lesson of independence is learned and becomes a habit, 
the better off a person will be. Wise parents give their childien opportu- 
nities for exercising the desire for independence from a ver) early ag<'. 
the amount depending upon their intellectual and emotional maturity 
Teachers of young children note marked differences in the ability of their 
pupils to dress or undress themselves after a nap or recess, to execute 
tasks, and to play freely with others. Investigation of the backgrounds o£ 
the dependent children reveals that they have not had the opportunity 
to learn independence, because of oversolicitous parents who have in- 
sisted on helping them upon every occasion. These parents either re- 
gretted ‘‘losing their babies’* or insisted upon a degree of competence 
which was difficult foi the child to attain. 

Placing the blame on parents may be very well for the child and for an 
under.standing of the origin of the problem, but for the college student 
tlie resolution to take steps to remedy the situation is itself a step toward 
independence. Blaming one’s background is simply admitting that one is 
dependent. If past experir .ces are to blame for his being dependent, then 
future experiences, which are self^selcclecl, can bring about the habit of 
independence. He must answer hU owti questions, satisfy his own wants, 
choo.se his owm activities, direct hi. own w^ork. These ore ways of becom- 
ing independent— substituting bold activity for avoidance reactions, plan- 
ning moves to be made, developing skills through participation. 

There are some advantages in a certain amount of dependence. Degrees 
of dependence are entirely normal. Tht very young child is totally 
dependent upon social organizatiovi and governmental services for the 
satisfaction of many of his needs. Yet the adult who is totally dependent 
upon parents— as is the college student who demands that his father shall 
start him in business— is to be pitied rather than envied. Such a person has 
not learned that dependence implies certain obhgations, and the chances 
are that he will go on expecting his father to soften the business blows 
that he encounters. College is a place where people must, perhaps for 
the first time, get rid of many habits of dependence and replace them 
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with habits of independence. It is small wonder that many a student finds 
going to college a difficult transition. The desirable thing, from the stand- 
point of adjustment, would be for each student to have learned by succes- 
sive and progressive steps to solve his own problems as they are encoun- 
tered, or at least to face these problems with a minimum of emotional 
disturbance. This is not meant to suggest that the college student should 
not seek the advici* of his counselor and his fellow students, but it does 
imply that the final decision should rest with himself. 

Provide for Both Work and Play 

The importance of balance in achieving mcmtal health has been e.spe- 
cially ('mphasi/.c*d in the preceding paragraphs. There must be a definite 
rclationsliip between tlu' amount and the kind of food eaten and the 
energy expended, between daydreaming and activit\\ between sleeping 
and waking hours, and there should be both acceptance and rejection of 
many of the recommendations made in this book. For tlie menially 
healthy person there should be, as well, a balance between work and play. 

Work may be defined as “continued exertion or activity directed to 
some purpose or end”; play, as “action without special aim or for^ amuse- 
ment; opposed to work.” Actually, the distinction between work and 
play is not so easy to make. Play may have \ery specific purposes, and 
work lUiiy involve the (expenditure of less energy than play. So far as 
amusement is concerned, there are undoubtc'dly many people who find 
their work truly pleasant. Possibly without too much argument, we might 
say that work is what one does to gain a livelihood ( professional baseball 
players undoubtedly work) and what one feels has an obligation to 
do. Play is what is done for recreation and variation— something that is 
done, not because tlu* pla\er feels any pressure, but bccaiise he “just 
plain” wants to do it. Howeve r, it certainly must be granted that work 
frequently supplies greater recreative ^'alues than docs play. Most hospi- 
tals for the mentally ill are successfully employing what is called “thera- 
peutic work” as a means of recreating their patients. 

Work, involving continued activity, is often accompanied by mounting 
tensions. In spite of the undeniable values of work, from the mental 
hygiene viewpoint, it should occasionally be supplemented by some recre- 
ational activity. Play that contrasts rather markedly with his special work 
would probably be best for an individual. An ofiBce worker would get 
most relief from types of play that involve vigorous bodily activity, such 
as tennis, golf, baseball, hiking, or swimming, whereas a policeman or an 
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athletic coach, who customarily has much physical activity, might derive 
more good from quiet parlor games or from reading. 

Just as work can be employed to dissipate emotional tensions and 
bring personal satisfaction, play can serve similar purposes. After tempo- 
rarily turning his mind awav from work, a person can return to his task 
refreshed and ready to attack it with renewed vigor. Play, too, can bring 
personal satisfaction in the fr)rm of new skills and new accomplishments. 
Caution must be exercised to keep play from becoming work ( thus losing 
some of its value) as occurs when a person is ambitions to be the best 
player and the outstanding star or to get his golf score below par. A 
balance between work and gcnmiiip plav prcs<n\t*s phvsical and mental 
rhythms in a way that may b(' eonq)arcd to the physical building-up and 
tearing-down processes ol bodily metabolism. 

Work alone does not furnish a guarantee that nu*nlal Im .dth will be 
sustained, although it must be admitted that some nuaitallv healtlu 
persons apparently play very little. Neithei does play, in itself, give 
assurance that mental hygiene principles are being observed, although a 
person who plays all the time may appear to be happy. Nevertheless, the 
balance between the two is a condition basical!)' ess(*ntial to mental 
health. Play and work should be contrasted and b<danced .so that each 
complements the values of the othei. This helps to ])rovide the x arie^ty in 
life which makes living more productive and ('ujoyable. 

Some persons seize' the suggestions pertaining to play and ignore the 
recommendations regards -g work. Students sometina's seem to fc'cl that 
if play is so esstmtial to mental health, if it can be so highly rccon)mcnded, 
then more play should assure mt ' c mental health, but in this they are 
wrong. They are ignoring the vital part of the* suggestion (hat would 
promote balance. Play should make a particular c*ontribution to the 
phenomenon of relaxation. The rr in “relaxation” would sc'cm to involve 
the matter of preexisting tensions, as those which rrnght be generated by 
prolonged application to work. 

Placing a High Vnliiation on Tcnialive Ideas 

Since mental health involves the process of continuous adjustment, it is 
apparent that tentative conclusions may have much value. Final and 
absolute answers to many scientific problems have certainly not yet been 
achieved. Still less are the “laws” of human behavior unequivocally 
known. Certain general trends and principles may be noted, but there are 
few psychological laws. However, it is not necessary, on this account, to 
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hold all activities in check until the absolutely correct answer is known. 
The right choice, in this dilemma, is for individuals to act on tentative 
conclusions. 

No matter what the present state of affairs, men can be sure of one 
thing— that there will be change. Their ideas must change to meet the 
changed, and changing, conditions which surround them. Intellectual 
flexibility must be sought through a desire to adjust to these changing 
conditions and must be achieved through the development of the ability 
to change. As has already been urgently affirmed the only way that men 
can achieve real security is by being able to keep upright while their 
feet are on shifting sands. 

The value of tCMitative ideas can readily be perceived bv those who will 
reflect upon past experiences. They have acted upon certain ideas which 
were acquired in various ways, only to have their actions end in disap- 
pointment. If they go on acting upon the same ideas, it is probable that 
further mistakes will occur. On the other hand, if the idea were tentative, 
the proposed course of behavior could be given up and some new and 
more successful plan could be adopted. In this way it would bejpossible 
to profit from former mistakes. It is no sin to make an error, but to keep 
on making the same unsatisfactory response is certainly not in line with 
the counsels of common sense. 

The young person who makes a vocational choice and then changes his 
mind about it is not necessarily weak-willed. It may be that he started 
with a tentative idea and them, after having gained more information 
about the chosen vocation, decided that there were other fields which 
offered him a better future. He should be admired and respected rather 
than condemned, because he has the ability and the inclination to base 
his actions on a tentative plan. He is a growing person who is able to 
make adjustments to changes that are taking place within himself and 
to changes taking place in his environment. 

Acting upon tentative ideas will, in many a case, indicate that the 
person is substituting rational thinking for “emotional thinking.” The 
very core of scientific thinking is that data are secured and tried out, and 
that conclusions are formulated only to have these formulations modified 
when further facts have been presented. The steps in thinking are 
pertinent at this point. Thinking involves a felt need, the gathering of 
data, the formulation of a hypothesis, a testing of the idea, and the making 
of a generalization. Placing a high valuation on tentative ideas involves 
elements which rather closely parallel these steps in thinking. A person 
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must have a felt need for a change in ideas. If he is sure that his present 
stock of ideas is adequate, they must necessarily be fixed rather than tem- 
porary. Unless he gathers data about the way these ideas have worked 
in the past and the way they might work in the future, he will probably 
see little need for change. Tentative ideas necessarily imply that 
h)q>otheses be revaluated. In the case of a tentative idea, the person is 
at all times testing his idea. To omit this consideration would mean that 
he felt the questions had all been satisfactorily answered. Making a gen- 
eralization would probably involve the application of his conclusion to 
other related problems, with a view to changing the activities involved, 
if necessary. 

It is essential to state again that keeping ideas tentative does not mean 
that there is no activity. Some people, realizing that there are two sides 
to most questions, are unable to make up their minds to do anything. They 
suffer from the mental disorder known as “abulia”— inability to make 
decisions. Too much defiberation leads to an attitude of indecision. It is, 
therefore, necessary that one should be more or less arbitrary about his 
activities and put his ideas into action. The mentally healthy person will 
avoid abulia by putting his tentative plans into action and giving them a 
trial, instead of being inactive in the vain hope that the course of the 
decision will be clarified by waiting. Again the concept of moderation 
and balance comes into consideration. Actions should not be headlong 
and precipitate; neither should they be held completely in check. A 
person faced with the ne^ *ssity for making a decision should get all the 
data he can and then put his tentative conclusions into operation. 

Learning to Enjoy Life 

Telling popple to enjoy life may seem a rather pointless bit of advice. 
However, j'ust as there are ways of achieving mental health, there are 
ways of learning to enjoy life. Probably the fundamental requisite under- 
lying enjoyment is the exercise of one’s capacities and abilities, and closely 
allied to this is^the desirability of expanding and creating interests. It is a 
psychological fact that, if an organism is in a state of readiness to act in a 
certain way, then to do so is satisfying and not to do so is unpleasant. The 
person who has intellectual capacities enjoys being a student; the person 
who has athletic ability likes to participate in games and sports. Educators 
can verify the fact that people who can read well generally like to read, 
whereas those who cannot read efficiently do not enjoy reading. 

It follows that the admonition **Leam to enjoy life” is not futile advice 
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or an outgrowth of armchair philosophy. Enjoyment is based upon cer- 
tain psychological principles. The enjoyment of life depends upon nothing 
more extraordinary than the exercise of many of one’s capacities for en- 
joyment, and because man has a great number of capacities, he can learn 
to enjoy widely. It would be well to have such a variety of experiences 
that more complete exercise of the physical, mental, and emotional 
capacities would be possible. 

Perhaps the idea of enjoying life can be made more explicit by a 
description of some of the things that can bo enjoyed. Of course, these 
might include almost anything that is encompassed by human experience 
—the simple, as well as the complex. They may bo costly or free for the 
taking. Wide variety and personal suitability are factors worth considera- 
tion in the development of enjoyment. 

In keeping with the fact that the field of enjoyment may be almost 
as wide as human experience, it is pertinent that men look for ihe enjoy- 
able aspects of everyday activities, take note of iho pleasant things that 
happen during the working day. Human perception is such that people 
tend to find what they seek. If they look for instances of failure and hard 
luck, they will probably find them. If they are alert for cwfclence of 
happiness and success, those things are more likely to be apparent. People 
must count their victories, at the same time that they are learning from 
their defeats. In even the most serious person’s life thc're are aspects that 
can be enjoyed, if he will become attuned to them. 

Another suggestion is to enjoy the free f'ifis of nature. These include 
not only external things but those within the individual, as well. Fresh 
air and sunshine; the awesomeness of a thunderstorm; the beauty of white 
snow, mountains, plains, lakes, running water, clo\ids, forests, and num- 
berless other natural phenomena are among the 'Tree gitts” that can 
bring delight. One’s ovsm natural gifts— health, intelligence, natural talents, 
and personal potentialities— may be reckoned as other free gifts of nature 
than can be cultivated and become a source of enjoyment. 

To gratification from these natural gifts should be added a third cate- 
gory— the enjoyment of the fine arts. Music, literature, painting, archi- 
tecture, drama, and the like are rich sources of pleasure and happiness 
to those who have learned to appreciate them. Art, literature, music, and 
drama give you opportunities to see beauty and life through the eyes and 
minds of others. Emotional release and expression of personality are 
provided by participation in creative processes. But these values are not 
free; they must be actively sought. Appreciation of man-made beauty 
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must begin with gaining familiarity, self-initiated, with objects and 
processes of art. 

Religion is another source of enjoyment that is passed on to us by pre- 
ceding generations. That human beings have a universal capacity for 
religion seems to be amply proved by the fact that men in all ages and 
in all regions of the earth have developed religious beliefs and rituals. 
There seems to be something in man that impels him to extend his per- 
sonality outward by worshiping a higher being. Religion not only 
reaches out toward a higher being, but it brings man into closer rapport 
with his fellow beings. It provides a sanctuary from the misfortunes of 
this world that offers people time to plan a new method of attack on 
existing difficulties. Our forefathers fought for the right of freedom of 
worship, and it would appear justifiable for the present generation to 
exercise its capacities for religion by taking advantage of the opportunity 
that has been given to us. 

Accumulated knowledge in the guise ol scientipr information provides 
enjoyment for those who have made the eflort to develop their capacities 
in that direction. Investigating the nature of the world of man is an 
interesting occupation for the utilization of intellectual capacity. Our 
heritage provides much information with which to start. Even in ancient 
times, men were greatly interested in the stars and the planets— 
phenomena which were far away from them. In contemporary times, 
study of the nature of man has come into greater prominence. Thus, those 
who seek knowledge too \y have available the fields of natural science 
and also the engrossing study of man himself as possible sources of under- 
standing and of enjoyment. 

The mental Iv liealthy person should enjoy companions. He should 
derive somn of his greatest enjoyment from contact with people— those 
closest to him in his family, as well as friends and the short-time acquaint- 
ances he meets in the pursuit of special pn>jects, such as R('d Cross drives 
and community-chest soliciting. His friends anil relatives should be more 
to him than sources of help in timi-^ of need. He will find in them many 
of the finest personal qualifications that exist in this world: loyalty, cheer- 
fulness, generosity, kindliness, devotion, faith, hope, and especially love. 
We all recognize, at least on an academic plane, the fact that respect for 
human personality occupies a high place in the "good life.” Personal 
adjustment is facilitated when one develops the ability to enjoy com- 
panionship by getting acquainted with the strengths, weaknesses, wishes, 
ambitions, disappointments, and successes of his fellow men, 
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Participation in a wide variety of activities should have a double objec- 
tive-first, to exercise many of one's capacities and, second, to provide a 
basis for wisely choosing a special interest or area of activity. That is, one 
activity should be made a special hobby. Such concentration upon one 
pursuit will give a person an opportunity to develop the competence and 
knowledge that will bring him the satisfaction of accomplishment and 
unique recognition. 

Doing the Best You Can 

The steps for achieving better mental health suggested throughout this 
book may seem difficult, in some cases well-nigh impossible, to achieve. 
One is tempted to say, "Only a saint or a god can do all this,” which is 
probably true, but therein lies the challenge to mental health. It is the 
process of achieving, not the achievement, that is most significant in 
giving one a continuing goal for personality improvement. There is no 
panacea, there is no short cut, to getting the satisfactions from life that 
are reaped as the result of a growth process. It is therefore of tran- 
scendant importance that we ask ourselves only to do earnestly and 
honestly the best we can. This is not a philosophy of mediocrity; it is a 
very practical and basic attitude. 

Some years ago, the author had an experience that has been gen- 
eralized and capitalized upon in many situations. The expeiience 
involved learning to shoot on a pistol range. Instructions had been 
received, and impiovemeiit was noted up to a certain point, short of 
recognized excellence, then progress ceased. One day the instructor 
said, "You are having the same trouble that many do at this point. 
You are trying to do better than you can do. As long as you keep 
trying to hit the bull's-eye every time, you are going to be tempted 
to jerk the trigger when you think the sights are lined up with the 
target. Can you hit the bull's-eye every time?” The answer was “No.” 
“Of course not. Few people can. Can you do anything better than you 
can?” It w^as a peculiar question, but the answer was certainly “No,” 
“All right! Just do the best you can. Line up the target, keep pressing 
the bigger, keep pressing, even though the sights do not seem right. 
Keep pressing; by the time the gun goes off, you will probably be 
lined up better than when you jerk when things seem right.” 'The 
advice worked. The score went up to the point of recognized 
excellence. 
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“Just do the best you can" is sound advice for other activities. Do not 
try to shoot par golf on your first day out. Just do the best you can; you 
will experience less pressure. Do not try to make all A grades if you are 
now a C student; you will have less anxiety about your work and will be 
able to demonstrate what you do know. Do not try to save $i,000 on a 
$3,000 job; just do the best you can and you’ll have fewer worries Do not 
try to reach all the goals for mental health in one year. Just do the best 
you can and be satisfied with the little steps forward you have made, are 
making, and will make if you do not become discouraged short of perfec- 
tion. There will be a great facilitation of adjustment when more people 
.stop trying to be perfect and just do the best they can. 


SUMMARY 

Putting the principles of mental health into effective operation is not a 
simple matter. There are many factors involved in adjustment, so there 
must be many areas that warrant attention. The areas mentioned in this 
chapter may be of great value if they progress from mere absti actions into 
motivating principles of conduct. In short, if they are to foster mental 
health, these suggestions must he put into action: 

1. Maintain sound physical health. 

2. Develop a wholesoi .e attitude toward sex. 

3. Achieve objective insight into one’s own nature 

4. Achieve self-confidence thr(.*-igh succt'ssful participation in life. 

5. Seek to improve relationship.s with other people. 

6. Face stress and strain with emotional poise 

7. Substitute planning for worrj. 

8. Know the values of both dependence and independence. 

9. Make provisions for both work and plaj 

10. Place a high valuation on tentative conclusions. 

11. Learn to enjoy the many pleasurable aspects of life. 

12. Do the best you can. 

These principles might serve as a questionnaire to diagnose one’ s own 
mental health. Such a checkup can provide a key to needed aspects of 
growth and thus serve as an outline for individual personality develop- 
ment. 
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1. Do 1 pay attention to the simple rules of physical health? 

2. Do I consider sex a normal phenomenon of human life? 

3. Do I rationalize my conduct, or do I understand my motivations? 

4. Have I developed skills which serve as a core for self-confidence? 

5. Do I get along satisfactorily with other people? 

6. Is every point of stress in my life considered an act of fate against 
me, or do I look upon obstacles as a challenge to growth? 

7. Do I fret about the past and the future, or do I profit from the 
mistakes I have made and plan for the future? 

8. Do 1 have a reasonable degree of both dependence and inde- 
pendence? 

9. Does my plan in life provide a place for both work and play? 

10. Do I have set ideas or a closed mind, or do T base my activities 
upon tentative conclusions? 

11. Do I get as much fun out of everyday life as I should or could get? 

12. Am T doing the best I can^ 

A person’s answers to these questions will give him a good starting 
place for personality building, by providing an evaluation of his mental 
health. He can then apply his knowledge of mental hygiene to the con- 
struction of a fuller, happicT. more harmonious, and more (effective 
existence. 

TEST YOUR COMPREHENSION OF THE CHAPTER 

Decide whether the following statements are true, false, or question- 
able, and check with the content of the chapter or compare with others 
who have studied the material. 

1. There are several positive rules of mental hygiene that everyone 
can employ to his distinct profit. 

2. Everyone should provide for some vigorous physical exercise in his 
daily program pointing toward mental health. 

3. One’s physical condition determines the nature of the mental 
and emotional aspects of life. 

4. In order to preserve the spirit of romance, women should be 
reticent about the discussion of sex and participation in sex 
relations. 
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5. Ignorance about sex makes it easier to repress unwholesome sex 
desires and activities. 

6. The help ot other people is beneficial to an objective insight into 
the character of personal motivations. 

7. The most common cause of lack of self-confidence is recognition of 
personal limitations. 

8. If you arc to attain mental health, it is desirable to be successful 
in every undertaking in which you engage. 

9. The best way to improve your relations with your fellow men is to 
determine that you will be friendly to everyone you meet. 

10. Poise in meeting stress and strain is primarily an emotional, as 
contrasted to an intellectual, problem. 

1 1. It is probable that only the person who has no brains with which 
to think is capable of achieving control over the matter of worry. 

12. Since the person who has everything provided for him in youth 
starts life on such a high plane, it i.s probable that his ultimate 
success will be greater than that of a person who starts with much 
less. 

13. The definition of work and play must be, rather predominantly, an 
individual matter. 

14. Tentative ideas are rather dangerous bc'causc thei(' is a likelihood 
that indecision will lead to a J ssening ol activity. 
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